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THE MIND 


OF SPAIN 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


I 


RESCOTT in the introduction to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
first of his great works, remarks 
that the reign of these sovereigns is 


the proper basis of the history of 


Spain. It is true—especially as ap- 
plying to the glorious hundred 
years then begun, during which oc- 
curred that explosion of Spanish 
energy which is perhaps the most 
brilliant chapter in all history. In 
one year, 1492, Grenada was 
wrested from the Moors, America 
was discovered and the Jews were 
expelled from Spain. Twelve years 
previously occurred an event inti- 
mately, though obscurely, connected 
with the others of the annus mirabi- 
lis; the Inquisition began to oper- 
ate in Spain with a peculiar thor- 
oughness. 

Ferdinand and Isabel may be 
taken as the two lobes of the Span- 
ish brain directing everything. The 
King was by no means lacking in 
piety, but in the main he repre- 
sented political sagacity and prac- 
tical ability; the Queen was not 
lacking in these qualities, but her 


distinguishing contribution was an 
exalted religious passion. Ferdi- 
nand, left to himself, would in all 
probability not have initiated the 
furious drive of the Holy Office, 
though he certainly approved of the 
extirpation of heresy: that needed 
the mysticism (or if the word be 
preferred) the bigotry of Isabella 
Catélica. But when the Inquisition 
had begun its work he was glad to 
see the confiscated property of the 
condemned pass into the royal 
treasury. And this proceeding Isa- 
bel, though she, unlike her husband, 
was untainted with a mercenary 
motive, felt to be eminently just. 

In all the great happenings of 
the reign the virtuous Queen who 
made all her husband’s shirts must 
be looked upon as the moving spirit. 
It is true that she might not, indeed 
that she could not, have brought 
them all to success without the co- 
operation of the very able man who 
was her consort: but she was the in- 
spirer when he was only the agent. 
She was a genius; he was merely 
capable. 
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It is this combination which has 
been so confusing to the historical 
commentators. The exploits of the 
Spanish Conquistadores have been 
accounted for, with too smug a fa- 
cility, on the ground of their thirst 
for gold. It has even been suggested 
that the Inquisition was mainly a 
device for filling the coffers of the 
King. That in each case there was 
an eagerness to acquire material 
profit cannot be denied; but it was 
not a chief motive. Avarice is al- 
ways sterile of achievement. The 
man who becomes inordinately rich 
never exhibits any other capacity. 
He has a certain gift—not to be ac- 
quired, which is his only gift—that 
insures any coin thrown in his di- 
rection sticking to him. An aged 
American multimillionaire recently 
confessed in a moment of astonish- 
ing candor that the basis of all im- 
mense fortunes, is “pure green 
greed.” It is the basis of nothing 
else whatsoever. 

Greed certainly cannot explain 
Spain. George Santayana, however, 
has done so in two magnificent odes. 
In them he tells us how Spain be- 
came “cursed with barren gold” by 
sending Columbus out to the New 
World. In the rocky peninsula all 
men forgot their gain: the Tyrian, 
the Greek, the Roman and the Arab. 
There even “the Semite became no- 
ble unawares.” Why could not Co- 
lumbus, he asks, have gone to 
Genoa, Venice or “some shrewd 
princeling by the marshy mouth of 
Scheldt,” or to England? 


“These should have been thy mates, 
Columbus, these 
Patrons and partners of thy enter- 
prise, 
Sad lovers of immeasurable seas, 
Bound to no hallowed earth, no 
peopled skies.” 
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Columbus did not go to other 
countries because none of them 
would have had the imagination to 
support his enterprise. Aragon and 
Castile did so for one reason: 


“Those thoughts, to Spain’s fresh 

deeds allied, 

Painted new Christian conquests, 
and her hand 

Itched for that sword, now dan- 
gling at her side, 

Which drove the Moslem forth and 
purged the land. 

And then she dreamed a dream her 
heart could understand.” 


That is the truth about the Span- 
ish adventurers. Their mainspring 
was religion. But, while the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm was never lost, 
it became confused with something 
inimical to it, which yet mingled 
with it. That the heathen were to 
be converted meant in practice that 
the heathen were to be conquered: 
that the heathen were to be con- 
quered meant too often that the 
heathen were to be _ despoiled. 
Spanish chivalry, whose fantastical- 
ity is the theme of one of the 
world’s greatest books, wherein the 
eyes of Cervantes are fastened upon 
the antique ideal, which is at once 
adorable and absurd, was in Amer- 
ica burnished and tarnished with 
gold. 

Circumstances made this un- 
avoidable: the temptation was too 
great for frail humanity. To the 
everlasting credit of Spain it must 
be remembered that she always kept 
steadily before her a noble policy 
and did her utmost to restrain the 
rapacity of her own Colonial admin- 
istrators. 

By doing so she kept her soul 
alive. Receding from conquest— 
even if this was to some extent 
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forced upon her—she has been 
pointed out by the fat mercenary 
nations as an instance of the doubt- 
ful law of inevitable ethnic deca- 
dence. Actually she has returned 
to the orbit of her native genius, ex- 
hausted, as well she might be, by 
her expenditure of energy; and now 
in repose she is renewing her spir- 
itual force. 


“And now within her sea-girt walls 
withdrawn 
She waits in silence for the healing 
years.” 


II 


If the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabel must be taken as the basis of 
Spanish history, the Inquisition of- 
fers the necessary key. 

In 1480 the Holy Office, which 
had existed since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, began to operate in Spain 
without qualification, with a ruth- 
less simplicity it exhibited nowhere 
else, and which the Pope considered 
excessive. 

The Spaniards, however, thought 
they knew what they were about. 
The Inquisition was not in their 
case directed against Protestants— 
for there were none. Indeed it per- 
haps was unfortunate, as Hilaire 
Belloc suggests, that the nation 
never had to bend its strength 
against and conquer the horrible 
theology of Calvin. The Spanish 
Inquisition was faced with a differ- 
ent and a unique problem. 

Upon the rocky peninsula only 
gradually and with infinite pain— 
“inch by inch, each step counting a 
century,” says Bancroft—the Chris- 
tian people had been able to push 
back the Moslem conquerors. It 
was a campaign lasting eight hun- 
dred years and including three 
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thousand battles that was brought 
to its triumphant close under the 
generalship of Gonsalvo de Cér- 
doba, “the Great Captain.” 

Upon the establishment of the In- 
quisition, though the end was al- 
ready in sight, much still remained 
to be done. The country was full 
of Mohammedans and Jews, the al- 
lies of Islam, who found it to their 
interest to pretend an acceptance of 
the Faith of their rulers. Seville 
is said to have contained a hundred 
thousand of these “new Chris- 
tians”; it was this class that con- 
stituted the greatest danger to the 
Christian state. The now united 
kingdoms had no intention of al- 
lowing what they had gained by 
their heroic struggle to slip from 
their grasp through the insidious 
burrowing of treachery. Accord- 
ingly the “new Christians” were 
watched, and when detected in the 
clandestine practice of an alien reli- 
gion, were apprehended and pun- 
ished with death. Those who open- 
ly professed the law of Israel or Is- 
lam were not molested, though they 
were under disabilities. 

All countries at that time ac- 
cepted the principle that heresy— 
logically a crime worse than mur- 
der, since it destroys the soul—was 
a capital offense. Its extirpation 
was regarded as a surgical opera- 
tion, to which pain, however griev- 
ous, was only incidental. Strange 
as it may seem, Torquemada was a 
notedly compassionate man. 

Protestants a little later con- 
curred as fully as did Catholics in 
the theory of the righteousness and 
necessity of religious persecution. 
But Spain, because of the special 
problems presented by the presence 
in the community of large numbers 
of concealed Jews and Moslems, 
practiced it with a thoroughness 
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which has appalled the conscience 
of the so-called Anglo-Saxon races. 

Let us not fall into the common 
mistake of calling the chorus of 
horror hypocritical. England, un- 
der the half-Spanish Mary Tudor, 
was shocked at the burning of her- 
etics, though the country was then 
overwhelmingly Catholic in senti- 
ment. The reason is that burning 
was a form of execution which vio- 
lently twisted some nerve in the na- 
tional character. Englishmen ob- 
jected to the Spanish technique, not 
at all to the Spanish principle. 
They themselves used torture free- 
ly: it was the accepted judicial pro- 
cedure of the time. And they had 
no objection to people whom they 
considered heretics being killed. 
But for some hidden reason burn- 
ing affected their imagination in 
quite another way. During the 
reign of Elizabeth, huge crowds 
went out in holiday mood to see in- 
nocent priests dragged on hurdles 
to the place of execution; hanged: 
cut down while still alive, disem- 
boweled and quartered. And nobody 
seemed to mind it in the least, un- 
less those who suffered, felt a faint 
distaste. As for the “crop-headed 
Irish kerns” slaughtered by the 
thousand, who was ever so senti- 
mental as to dream of raising any 
protest on their account? 

The fierce religious temper of 
Spain, where, it must be remem- 
bered, the Inquisition was immense- 
ly popular, carried the nation on to 
the decision of expelling all the 
Jews in the Kingdom. So drastic 
an act was attended with inevitable 
cruelty. This we must deplore. 
We may regard it also as a mistake 
in statecraft. But we must not for- 


get the idea that prompted it: that 
Spain could not be fully herself 
while secret Jews were within her 
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borders. The Moslems, being a 
simple and a military race, were not 
regarded as dangerous once they 
had been decisively crushed. 

In the same year that the Great 
Captain reduced the last stronghold 
of Islam, Spain, swept and up-borne 
by a great wave of religious enthu- 
siasm, sent Columbus westward to 
discover the Indies. 

The famous explorer had the red 
hair and blue eyes that so often in- 
dicate the mystic or the twin broth- 
er of the mystic, the practical mys- 
tic, the man of action. He was, it 
must be admitted, something of a 
charlatan, with his eloquence and 
braggadocio; but he was profound- 
ly devout; and like all mystics he 
had patience. If he made extrava- 
gant demands upon his royal pa- 
trons it was that he might use the 
profits of his expedition for the re- 
demption of the holy places from 
the infidels. He was buried, as were 
Michelangelo and Dante, in the hab- 
it of the Third Order of St. Francis. 


Il 


With a fortitude acquired in the 
long wars against the Arabs, and 
fired by the example of the Inquisi- 
tion, the Spaniards went out to con- 
quer the New World. They re- 
garded themselves as crusaders and 
were convinced of their divine mis- 
sion to win to the cross the heathen 
in the Indies lately discovered. It 
was this conviction, not their sup- 
posititious greed, that enabled them 
to endure all that awaited them. 

They were not always admirable 
or edifying men; but they were ab- 
solutely sincere, and, in their sol- 
dierly fashion, deeply devout. 
Among all the conquerors there is 
only one recorded example of irre- 
ligion—that of the picturesque ruf- 
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fian Francisco de Carbajal, who at 
the age of eighty-four was executed 
by Gasca. He jested all the way to 
the scaffold, as though he were a 
saint like Sir Thomas More, and 
when urged by the attendant priests 
to say at least the Our Father and 
the Hail Mary as a sign of peni- 
tence, snarled, silencing them with 
horror at his obduracy, “Our Fa- 
ther, Hail Mary.” With this soli- 
tary exception the Conquistadores 
were not only pious but apostolic in 
spirit. 

The trouble is that, being so con- 
fident they were conferring an in- 
estimable benefit to the aborigines 
by converting them, they had no pa- 
tience with any failure to recognize 
that benefit. All resistance was re- 
garded as wickedness prompted by 
the Devil, and was accordingly dras- 
tically dealt with. Spaniards had 
preserved the Faith at home by the 
use of arms; they could not be ex- 
pected to have much compunction 
at extending it in their provinces by 
the same means. They did not re- 
gard this as cruelty, but as true 
kindness. 

All the same their severity has 
been exaggerated. It must be ad- 
mitted that many terrible things 
were done by them, but these were 
unauthorized, and were condemned 
by the Council of the Indies. Las 
Casas was by no means the only 
man who denounced the crimes of 
the administrators: and the Crown 
always appointed a priest as Pro- 
tector of the Indians. Sefior Salva- 
dor de Madariaga has well summed 
up the matter: 


“Taken as a whole, the explora- 
tion and colonization of America by 
the Spaniards is perhaps the most 
inhuman, but also the most human, 
of its kind. Spaniards were, no 
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doubt, the men who committed the 
abuses and ill-treatments so often 
exposed since; but Spaniards also, 
those who laid down the standards 
of humanity by which the inhuman 
acts of their countrymen were con- 
demned. And while the former, the 
brutal and unscrupulous colonizers, 
found imitators, and do to this day, 
the latter were far in advance of 
their time, and even of ours.” 


It is a just claim. Exactly forty 
years after the momentous voyage 
of Columbus, Francisco de Vitoria, 
a Dominican theologian, delivered a 
series of lectures in the university 
of Salamanca which has made that 
eminent authority, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, call him the father of 
international law. In this the Do- 
minican merely extended and am- 
plified the teaching of Isidore of Se- 
ville and St. Thomas Aquinas; but, 
by going back to them for his prin- 
ciples he ran counter to the con- 
scienceless political theories of the 
Renaissance, and propounded a sys- 
tem superior in several respects to 
the colonial policy of the present 
day. It is de Vitoria and not Gro- 
tius who is the first international 
lawyer. The Dutch writer con- 
fesses time and time again his in- 
debtedness to his Spanish predeces- 
sor. 

It is true that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment would have strongly dis- 
sented from Vitoria’s argument that 
the Pope, having no jurisdiction 
over the barbarians, can give none; 
but it is significant that, although 
the Inquisition was operating in 
Spain, de Vitoria was never called 
to account: his theological position 
was recognized as being too sound. 

Indeed, though the court of Spain 
was ready enough to avail itself of 
Alexander VI.’s dubious partition of 
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the New World between the king- 
doms of the peninsula, it also ac- 
cepted, even before de Vitoria pro- 
pounded them, that monk’s main 
conclusions, and exercised its pow- 
ers in a most humane spirit. 
Machiavelli admiringly sneers at 
Ferdinand, saying that he never 
preached anything else but peace 
and good faith and to both was most 
hostile, therefore rising from being 
an insignificant prince to the posi- 
tion of the foremost king in Chris- 
tendom. In this he is unfair. Fer- 
dinand, like Isabel and their grand- 
son Charles V., did all he could to 
see that the Indians were fairly 
treated, and most of the colonial of- 
ficials tried to follow the general 
lines of Spanish policy, though it 
sometimes happened that in an al- 
together unforeseen emergency they 
had to act in contradiction to it. 

We must never forget the diffi- 
culties of their position, nor that if 
they inflicted appalling punishment 
upon recalcitrant and treacherous 
savages, they were prepared to bear, 
and did bear, at least an equal 
amount of suffering themselves. It 
is a little smug for us, living our 
comfortable, sheltered lives, to re- 
prove men in a desperate extremity 
for their harshness. 

The general test, at all events, is 
conclusive enough: in North Amer- 
ica the so-called Anglo-Saxon race 
exterminated the Indians, as the 
Latins never did. Compare the 
amount of Indian blood in Peru and 
Mexico with the amount of Indian 
blood in the United States to-day. 
Compare the status of the Indians 
in these different countries: the 


Spanish eagerness to convert and 
educate the Indian, the readiness 
for assimilation on both sides, with 
the icy aloofness of the Puritan col- 
onist. 


The advantage is, at every 
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point, overwhelmingly with the Cas- 


tilian. It was the Spaniards who 
built the first cities in the New 
World, who founded the first 
churches and_ universities, who 
printed the first books and who 
made, in the seventeenth century, 
the first rudimentary newspaper. 

Let us not press the tu quoque 
argument to the point of making it 
embarrassing to our illustrious 
selves. A decent veil must be 
drawn over the nigger-snatching of 
Hawkins, of the slavery of the West 
Indies and the Southern states, of 
the systematic extermination of 
the Irish—fellow Christians—under 
Elizabeth and Cromwell, of the per- 
fidy of Drogheda, or (to come a lit- 
tle closer to our own time) of Brit- 
ish savagery at Badajoz, or of the 
guns from whose mouths mutinous 
sepoys were blown to fragments, or 
of the Amritzar massacre (which is 
within the memory of our own 
school children), or of a _ recent 
lynching when a pregnant woman 
was jeered at for her figure as she 
was being hanged. If there can be 
any ground for excusing such hor- 
rors the milder Spanish conquerors, 
acting under greater provocation, 
had a still better case. Their meth- 
od of administering a few terrible 
blows was—judged as policy—suc- 
cessful, and in its result, though 
possibly not in its intention, ulti- 
mately merciful. Surprising as the 
statement may seem, no empires 
ever fell with so little bloodshed as 
those of Mexico and Peru.’ 

It may be argued that, though 
they were few in numbers, the ar- 
mor and firearms of the Spaniards 


1I reject as altogether unreliable the fan- 
tastic estimates made by Las Casas in his 
Brevissima Relacion. The good Dominican 
had no head for figures, and, as he knew his 
statements would be heavily discounted, pro- 
vided himself with a more than ample margin. 
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gave them advantages so great as to 
take from them most of the glory of 
their conquests. This is not the 
case. The moral effect of firearms 
was, doubtless, considerable: and 
without armor the conquerors 
would soon have been exterminated 
by arrows tipped with bone or by 
swords of obsidian. But the Span- 
ish arquebuses were crude, labori- 
ously loaded, and short-ranged, and 
very few of them were available. 
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The sole signal advantage of the 
Conquistadores lay in their posses- 
sion of horses. These gave them a 
decisive mobility. 

What really made them uncon- 
querable, however, was not their 
equipment but their unexampled 
military aptitude and valor. That 
valor reposed upon and was ani- 
mated by their faith. The early 
history of America is the story of a 
crusade. 
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TO FRANCIS THOMPSON 


By BELLE Cooper 


His long Gethsemane was Fleet Street grim, 
Gray-visaged, muddy, where his starving soul 
And hungry body sought a beggar’s dole. 

Ghoul-like he darted from a doorway dim, 

Clutching within his fingers ghastly slim 


A box of matches. 


Furtively he stole 


Forward for coppers when a cab-wheel’s roll 
Brought aching hope of coffee-cup abrim. 


Ragged of beard and clothes, shoes out at toes, 
His eyes sunk fathom-deep in Jacob’s dream, 
He crouched—a derelict? Nay, devotee 


Of song ecstatic! 


Seraph-winged he rose 


And soared aloft where choiring angels gleam; 
Then wrote his visions that the blind might see. 
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By M. C. MoLoney 


DWARD ARTHUR HALE, Real- 
tor, sprang to his feet, welcom- 
ing hand extended. 

“Old John Newton’s son!” he 
murmured chokily. “Well, well, 
well.” He brought up a chair for 
the tall, ungainly youth, and 
dropped back into his own chair, 
overcome with grief. 

Old John Newton’s son sat rigid 
in the depths of the soft-cushioned 
chair, awed by the man’s emotion— 
surprised, as well as awed, for Old 
John Newton hadn’t been the sort 
of man that endears himself to his 
associates. 

“Well, well, well,” the realtor 
murmured again, and sheepishly 
pressed a blue-bordered handker- 
chief to downcast eyes. The dapper 
form sat huddled in the hand- 
carved chair another second or two, 
seemingly stunned, then by su- 
preme effort pulled himself togeth- 
er, and turned to the distressed lad 
with an apologetic smile. 

“Your father and I were old 
school pals, Son. His passing... 
and ... meeting you. . . but, I 
mustn’t . . . what’s your name?” 
He referred to the letter before him, 
not waiting for the boy’s answer. 
“Robert? Bob to your friends?” 
The man’s friendly smile warmed 
the lad’s heart. 

“Yes, Sir,” he smiled back, and 
twirled a new hat recklessly. 

Edward Arthur Hale suspended 
grief a moment to study apprehen- 
sively the diffident youth before 
him. It would be the irony of fate 
if he were a minor! That “Sir” and 
that timidity, didn’t sound much 
like the young master just come in- 





to his own. Still one couldn’t judge 
those browbeaten mountain kids by 
the usual standard. Skimpy clothes 
didn’t necessarily mean that the lad 
had grown up over night. It took 
all the courage the cocksure realtor 
possessed to put the next question. 

“How old are you, Bob?” 

“Twenty-one, Sir. Just last 
month. ’Twas my birthday I wrote 
you.” The new straw hat went 
spinning again, and a proud flush 
stained the brown cheeks. 

“Well, by gosh, you don’t look 
it,” Mr. Hale said, beaming. “You'd 
pass for fifteen. Tall, but lanky.” 

“I know,” grinned the boy. “Ste- 
phen—Stephen Holton, the man my 
sister’s going to marry—says what 
I need is a little knocking about— 
to take away the baby look.” 

They laughed together chummily, 
the man of affairs, and the unso- 
phisticated lad from the hills. 

“And, so you want to take a flier 
on oil! Not much baby stuff about 
that, Bob. Gosh, but the youngster 
of to-day is heady! Your father, 
now, with all his earning ability, 
didn’t realize that he should have 
his dollars earning for him. That 
forty thousand he left should by all 
rules have been many times that. 
You, as young as you are, realize 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Sir,” the boy answered. 
“Dad was kind o’ close.” His tone 
was apologetic—not bitter. 

“Yes, Bob,” the business man 
continued, “anyone can see that 
you’ve been worked too hard. But, 
we're going to put your dollars to 
work, and you’re going to do some 
playing. Got to broaden out. Too 
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narrow for your height. Must be 
six feet? I thought so. It sure was 
luck you wrote me the day you did. 
I have an eighty that can be han- 
dled for just twenty thousand .. .” 

“Oh,” cried the boy, flushing. “I 
don’t want to put it all in—you— 
know.” 

“Now, listen, Bob,” said Mr. Hale, 
in a silky voice, “you want all your 
dollars to work for you, don’t you? 
Not just a few?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Hale,” the boy 
explained uneasily, “I’m going to 
college this fall. I’ve always wanted 
to, but, Dad—well, Dad didn’t be- 
lieve much in colleges.” 

“That’s fine,” approved Mr. Hale. 
“I’m willing to do everything I can 
to help a lad get an education. Ill 
just make that price sixteen thou- 
sand to you—that’ll leave you four 
thousand for college.” He smiled 
an irresistible smile. “I’m just a 
grown-up Boy Scout, Bob, and that’s 
my good deed for to-day.” 

“But, but,” stammered the dis- 
tressed lad, crushing the new straw 
hat, and endeavoring unconsciously 
to smooth out the rents—“two thou- 
sand—or so,—is all I want to risk— 
you know, at first...” 

“Listen, Bob,” interrupted the 
realtor, hitching his chair over clos- 
er, where he could tap the prospect 
on the knee, “you’re inexperienced, 
naturally. You realize that, your- 
self?” He waited for the unwilling 
nod. “Well, now, then, but you 
realize also that you can trust an 
old friend of your father’s?” 

“It’s not that,” gulped Bob. “It’s 
just that...” 

“I know, Bob,” the realtor inter- 
rupted again, jovially. “It must 
sound big to a boy who has never 
invested even a nickel of his own. 
But you leave it to me, and in three 
months’ time you'll be entering col- 
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lege with ten times what you’re in- 
vesting to-day; but, keep your four 
thousand, by all means, just to feel 
secure.” He slapped the frail shoul- 
ders, and stood up. “Come on, I’m 
going to show you that eighty. The 
prettiest thing—but, gosh, I forgot. 
I got to call Hutton, so he won't sell 
it under our nose.” 

He picked up the receiver and 
gave the operator Mr. Hutton’s 
number. 

“He’s out in the field,” he ex- 
plained, leaving the impression of 
big business. 

The boy scratched his head, and 
edged closer. 

“I think I’d better not, Mr. Hale,” 
he began, and was silenced by the 
uplifted, manicured hand. 

“Hello,” Mr. Hale spoke across 
the wire, “is Mr. Hutton there? Call 
him, please.” 

He turned again to the troubled 
prospect. 

“I understand, Bob. You’ve been 
told that the world is full of bad 
men, out to fleece everyone and any- 
one; and, it is, too, Bob. It surely 
is. L-u-c-k-y for you that you stum- 
bled on a friend of your father’s.” 
His tone was freighted with solem- 
nity. 

Before Bob could answer he 
turned back to the phone. 

“Hello, Hutton. Don’t tell me 
you’ve sold that eighty. What!” A 
light flared in the childish hazel 
eyes, only to die out quickly. 
“Well, you can cali it off.” He 
paused, listening. “No, Hutton,” he 
answered, after the pause, “I prom- 
ised this lad. He’s the son of an old 
friend—John Newton. Yes. The 
very same! You can see how I can’t 
go back on the boy.” During a long 
argument on the other end of the 
wire, the boy sat watching anxious- 
ly. Mr. Hale was patient, but when 
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the argument closed, he shook his 
head. “No, Hutton, it can’t be done. 
I promised this boy, and you know 
my word.” He hung up the receiv- 
er, and chuckled. 

“Just got him in time. A cus- 
tomer of his bought a tract just 
about six months ago and cleared 
up a pile, and now comes back for 
another; and Hutton was deter- 
mined to turn that eighty over to 
him.” 

“Let him have it, 
begged Bob. 

Mr. Hale got up and reached for 
his hat, smiling benignly. 

“Brace up, Bob. I know how you 
feel—scared to death. But I’m not 
going to hold it against you.” He 
laughed boisterously. “Come, let’s 
have a look at the eighty.” He 
turned to the door, still chuckling 
audibly. Bob got to his feet un- 
steadily, and followed. 

The ride out through the wealthy 
streets of the town was conducted 
like a sight-seeing tour. 

“That house there on your left, 
Son—built on oil profits. That one, 
too. That one there—cost about 
seventy-five thousand dollars. That 
fellow put in his last dollar; didn’t 
even tell his wife—and came out a 
millionaire.” According to the 
word of the realtor, Palmer was 
built on oil money, and far be it 
from Bob to disbelieve. 

“There,” said the realtor, exult- 
antly, as the car came to a stop, and 
the lad’s eyes glowed at the beauty 
of the green tract. 

They got out and walked over to 
the wire fence, the kindly realtor 
discoursing all the while. 

“Just you wait till some of these 
old-timers wake up to the fact that 
a mere chit of a child stepped in 
and grabbed the plum. Look out, 
there’s a piece of wire. Don’t want 
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to tear that new suit. 
good-looking suit. You didn’t get it 


in Melville. You did! How much, 
Bob? Fifteen dollars! No, you're 
kidding. Why, boy, do you know 
you couldn’t touch that suit in 
Memphis or St. Louis, for less than 
forty dollars.” Mr. Hale fingered 
the cloth almost reverently. He 
laughed. “It sure does take you to 
find bargains, and, now—tell me, 
how do you like this new bargain 
of yours?” 

“Could you split it—and.. .” 

“Split it!” Mr. Hale almost wept. 
“And let some shark come in and 
drain the oil from you! Well, I 
guess not! This is your pie. The 
whole pie! For sixteen thousand 
dollars—twenty thousand it could 
be sold for this very morning!” 
Mr. Hale beamed on the son of his 
old friend, and waited. 

The lad squared his sagging 
shoulders, and looked about. 

“All right,” he said, and sighed. 

Mr. Hale was a fast worker usu- 
ally, but he exceeded his record in 
closing the deal with John Newton’s 
son. Got his check, gave him a 
deed, and saw him off on the eleven- 
fifty train for home. 

“Sixteen thousand dollars in less 
than two hours isn’t bad,” he told 
himself as he stepped out of his car, 
back at the office again. 

“Well?” said Hutton, with an ad- 
miring grin, as the conquering hero 
entered. 

“Did you put the check through?” 
asked Hale. 

“Instanter,” his partner assured 
him. 

“Good,” said Hale. He reached 
into the cabinet in the lower left 
side of his desk and brought out a 
decanter and two glasses, smiling 
reminiscently the while. He filled 
the glasses slowly, and handing one 
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to his partner, raised his own, and 
lifting a quizzical eyebrow at it, 
sighed. 

“Why is God so good to us, 
Phil?” he asked his partner, and 
was rewarded by a burst of laugh- 
ter. 

They emptied the glasses, refilled 
and emptied them again. 

“You’re good,” declared Phil 
magnanimously. “Tell me about 
it.” He leaned back in his chair, 
and the blue haze from his Church- 
ill-Downs formed a halo above his 
well-groomed auburn head. 

Mr. Hale’s blond head was also in 
a cloud of smoke as he started his 
story. 

“Well, Phil,” he grinned, “I 
didn’t believe they were made like 
that any more. "Twas a shame to 
take the money, to use the parlance 
of our ancestors.” 

“Sure he’s of age?” 

“Says he is; and he may be in 
years—but in mentality, he’s not a 
day over twelve. Product of the 
old school—put ’em to work soon 
as they can walk, treat ’em rough, 
and tell ’em nothing!” 

“Ain’t it the truth, Bo?” agreed 
Mr. Hutton cheerily. 

“I did the kid an act of charity,” 
Mr. Hale went on, “taking that 
money away from him. Children 
shouldn’t play with money. Choo- 
choo cars, and marbles—but not 
money!” He took a_time-table 
from his pocket and studied it. 
“Say, Phil,” we can catch that two 
o’clock train for St. Louis. Let’s 
celebrate. We've earned a spree. 
All work, and no play, makes—Bob 
Newtons.” 

Mr. Hutton smote the desk with 
his palm. 

“Are you good?” he cried, weak 
with laughter. 

Mr. Hale reached again for the 
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decanter, a complacent smile on 
his face. The homage of his part- 
ner was pleasing to him. 


* * * 


When Bob reached the Hawkins 
House, where he and Muriel had 
been living since the sale of the old 
homestead, he slipped in guiltily, 
like the twelve-year old boy used to 
sneak into the kitchen after a stolen 
dip into the old swimming hole. 

He was glad to find that Muriel 
had gone to Memphis shopping. 
Her note told him she would not 
return till the next day. The after- 
noon was long, and the boy was 
restless—frightened now, since he 
had had time to think it over. 

He decided to confide in Bart 
Hawkins, the ponderous, jovial pro- 
prietor of the Hawkins House—a 
man without family ties, to whom 
the very young and the very old 
brought dreams, and troubles. 

“Gone over to Harrison. Got a 
delegation of State Boosters coming 
in to-morrow,” the clerk told him, 
“and Bart had to get some frills for 
the old house. Won’t be back till 
late.” 

Bob went back to his room again, 
and figured until he was terrified. 
He looked at his watch, and decided 
to read the hour until suppertime. 

After supper, he went back to the 
desk to inquire for Bart.. 

“Say, Kid, what’s the matter?” 
complained the clerk. “I told you 
Bart went to Harrison. Can’t pos- 
sibly get back till midnight. Go on 
to bed, and don’t bother me any 
more.” 

Bob grinned, and went back to his 
room, and there being nothing else 
to do, took the clerk’s advice, and 
turned in for the night. 

Next morning the troubled youth 
strolled over to the Melville Drilling 
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Company to while away some time 
with his school friend, Harve Nich- 
ols, now file clerk, waiting the 
chance to get to Bart. 

“Does your firm ever drill in Al- 
len County?” he asked his friend 
casually. 

“Allen County, Texas? 
so,” replied Harve. 

“Allen County, Kentucky,” Bob 
corrected, superiorly. 

“Kentucky? No. We did have 
one job there. Just saw the file the 
other day. There’s no oil there.” 

“Who said so?” asked Bob, net- 
tled. 

“Ask Bart,” laughed Harve. 
“They stung him something like 
five thousand dollars for an eighty, 
and after he had spent another for- 
tune drilling, he sold it back to 
them for almost nothing. Darn 
that phone,” growled the clerk, 
turning away. When he came back 
Bob was gone. 

Bart was busy when Bob called 
at his office, but the boy’s tone 
caused the old man to forget work. 

“Anything wrong, Son?” he asked 
quickly. 

“That eighty you bought in Al- 
len County, Bart—was it at the 
Everett Crossroads?” There was 
terror in the voice—terror in the 
hazel eyes. 

Bart got clumsily to his feet. 

“Been speculatin’, Bob?” he asked 
uneasily. 

“I paid Hale sixteen thousand 
dollars for that eighty,” said the 
boy desperately, and sank into a 
chair. 

“You did?” cried Bart, and going 
over closed the office door. “When? 
Tell me about it, Bob.” 

“Yesterday—yesterday morning. 
I—I didn’t mean to buy when .. .” 

Bart grabbed the phone and called 
the bank. 
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“Of course, they'd put the check 
through without delay,” he said, 
when he finished his talk with the 
cashier. “Sixteen thousand dol- 
lars,” echoed Bart, and swore under 
his breath. “Gosh, Bob, why didn’t 
you say something—but, they get us 
old ones, too—the crooks.” 

“There isn’t anything we could 
do, is there, Bart?” pleaded the boy. 
“We couldn’t make them pay it 
back. They told me it hadn’t ever 
been drilled, of course?” 

“They didn’t put it in writing? 
No. But, I'll get ’em on the phone, 
and see what they say.” 

The boy sat wretched, waiting for 
the phone call to be completed, and 
then sighed when the word came 
back that neither of the partners 
was in town. 

“Well, I got four thousand left,” 
he said,—after a silence,—trying to 
smile, and Bart turned his face 
away, unable to stand the pitiable 
efforts to buck up. 

“Tll stick around till Muriel’s 
wedding,” the boy went on, “then 
I'll get out into the world, and get 
that baby look rubbed off. I ’spect 
this will help some,” he twisted his 
lips again in an effort to smile. 

Bart sat silent, thinking. Pres- 
ently he roused himself. 

“It isn’t going to hurt you, Bob,” 
he said slowly. “It’s hell now, but 
it’s going to be good for you. Hon- 
est it is, Son. You got enough to 
get through college on, by working 
along.” 

“I’m going to work my way 
through, Bart,” said Bob, squaring 
his shoulders. 

“Good,” said Bart. “Invest that 
four thousand in safe bonds.” 

“What?” asked the boy. 

“I tell you what you do,” said 
Bart. “I gotta go to Memphis to- 
night. You come along, my guest— 





























see? And, we'll inquire into invest- 
ments. The trip’ll help you buck 
up—won’t it?” 

“Sure,” said the boy, making a 
pretty good job at smiling. “I gotta 
get Muriel a wedding present—and 
I need a suit.” He flushed at the 
memory of Hale’s remarks regard- 
ing the suit. “No wonder they 
trimmed me, Bart. I sure went 
there, asking for it, didn’t I?” 

“Well, you run along now, and 
be ready for the seven o’clock train 
to-night. There comes Muriel. Go- 
ing to tell her?” 

“Yes, I'll tell her,” answered the 
boy promptly. “I got to face it— 
might as well begin, I suppose.” He 
started out, and at the door stopped. 
“Thank you, Bart,” he said boyish- 
ly, “for being so—so—friendly,” 
and before Bart could reply the door 
closed behind him. 

Bob slowly climbed the stairs to 
his sister’s room, and the old man 
turned thoughtfully to his chair. 
The creaky swivel chair wailed 
aloud for a time under its profane 
weight, then became silent. 

“Yes, sir,” said the profane 
weight, “it'll do him good—the 
crooks.” 

In spite of Bob’s bravado, Muriel, 
who was two years older, cried over 
him, and tried to mother him, and 
insisted on his taking half her 
twenty thousand. 

“I knew that would be your first 
thought,” said Bob, accusingly. 
“That’s what’s the matter with me. 
You always made things easy for 
me.” 

“Easy!” she cried, remembering 
the little chap stumbling through 
the years under heavy tasks, goaded 
ahead by a stern father, who knew 
no consideration—or love. “I 
wanted to, Bob—but, I—I was too 
afraid of him,” she choked, and 
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Bob sat down awkwardly and put 
him arm about her. 

“Listen, Muriel,” he said gravely, 
“I’ve been thinking a lot since—I 
got trimmed, and I think we ought 
to adjust our memories of—Dad. 
He was cross, and hard,—and sav- 
ing; but, he wouldn’t ever have 
done to an ignorant kid what— 
those fellows did to me—would he, 
now?” He stopped, and shook her 
playfully, like a clumsy pup. 

“I know what you mean, Bob,” 
she answered after she’d dried her 
eyes. “I guess you're right.” She 
gazed at him fondly, this new Bob, 
of which she was very proud. “But 
you can’t go to college?” 

“Sure I can. I’ve got four thou- 
sand left—but, I’m going to save 
that to equip my office when I come 
back with my sheepskin.” 

“But, why, Bob? Won't you...” 

“Nothing doing,” answered Bob 
defiantly. “I got to pack now, for 
I’m going to Memphis with Bart to- 
night. What would you like for a 
wedding present?” he asked, to 
change the subject. 

“I won't accept a present from 
anyone who won’t accept a lift from 
me,” Muriel retorted, and they 
laughed at each other, forgetting all 
else but that they were young, and 
full of hope and happy. 


* * * 


Little was heard of Bob in Mel- 
ville for the next six years, aside 
from the letters quoted now and 
then by Bart, and reports Muriel 
and Stephen made to inquiring 
friends, on their return from their 
annual trip to New York, where the 
lad was studying; but, at the end of 
the period, when Dr. Robert New- 
ton opened his office in his old home 
town, he was given a rousing wel- 


come. 
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Stephen and Muriel, and the two 
little Holtons—Ruth and Robbie— 
made use of every known argument 
in their determination to have him 
take up his residence in their spa- 
cious home, but, cajolingly, he gave 
them to understand that a striving 
physician should not bury his tal- 
ents in the soft-cushioned elegance 
of rich relatives; but instead must 
take up his abode in the heart of 
the town—and where could be 
found not only, the heart, but the 
lights—and livers of Melville, but 
at the Hawkins House? 

Old Bart a trifle stouter, a trifle 
less agile—gave the biggest banquet 
the town had ever known to launch 
his protégé—and, so well was he 
launched that in a few months old 
Doctor Britts, grown feeble in the 
service, turned over the keys of his 
kingdom to the young man. 

Bart watched his protégé closely 
as the months sped, and his heart 
was proud. One morning late in 
August he caught a glimpse of the 
young doctor leaving the garage in 
the early dawn, breakfastless. 

“Where you goin’?” he called. 

“Got to see old Dixon to-day,” 
was the reply “and it’ll be hotter’n 
hades when the sun gets up. I'll be 
back for breakfast.” 

“And he knows he’ll never get 
a cent for it,” mused Bart, “but the 
ambition o’ him! That there ‘easy 
money’ idea was sure nipped in the 
bud by the oil deal. That boy’ll 
never speculate no more!” 

The very next morning Bart’s 
powers of deduction received a 
severe jolt. 

“Bart,” the doctor called. He was 
at the deserted breakfast table. 
“Did you see this?” he asked, wav- 
ing the morning paper. 

Bart read the column indicated, 
and looked up with a grin. 
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“There ain’t no oil in Allen 
County, Kentucky, Doc,” he said— 
“all due respects to your geologist 
friend.” 

“I'd bank on anything this geolo- 
gist says,” insisted the doctor. “He 
had the confidence of men of learn- 
ing in New York.” 

“Careful, Doc,” cautioned Bart. 

“Oh, I’m not going to buy any 
more oil land,” laughed the doctor, 
“but if there’s going to be a boom 
in Allen County on the strength of 
this report—of a _ geologist who 
knows his onions—why, I might 
sell my eighty, eh? Guess, I’ll just 
sit pretty, and see what I'll see.” 

“Trim some other poor idiot, you 
mean?” said Bart, disappointed in 
his protégé. 

“No—o,” said the doctor, “but, 
if Hale & Hutton, wanted my eighty 
—TI’d sell it to them—at a profit.” 
He grinned, and got up. 

“Say, Bo, turn over—you’re on 
your back,” ridiculed Bart, “them 
fellers has had that eighty long 
enough to know there ain’t no oil 
in it.” 

“But, some sucker may come 
along again—the third one is always 
charmed, you know—and if a real 
oil magnate would take a shine to 
my eighty—wouldn’t Hale & Hutton 
have to buy it back from me—at a 
profit, you understand, in order to 
sting Sucker No. 3—eh?” the doctor 
grinned again, and hurried off, 
leaving Bart wondering. 

The doctor was busy caring for 
his sick, and Bart no less busy car- 
ing for coming and going summer 
tourists, and the statement of a 
noted geologist that Allen County 
was swimming in oil might have 
been forgotten had not Hale & Hut- 
ton, Realtors, taken it upon them- 
selves to inform the readers of The 
Chronicle in bold headlines, follow- 
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ed by a copy of the geologist’s re- 
port, that they were in position to 
serve those interested in fortunes. 

Bart was the first to note the ad 
and grinned wryly as he called the 
doctor’s attention to it. 

“I thought so,” he grunted. 

“Good,” exclaimed the doctor. 
“That'll start something.” 

“Not with a ‘real oil magnate, 
replied Bart, quoting the doctor’s 
remarks of some days previous. 

“If he sees it—” figured the doc- 
tor, seriously. “Reckon it’s up to 
me to make sure he does see it. Got 
an envelope handy?” Bart brought 
out an envelope and resigned the 
creaky swivel chair to his friend, 
and wondered still more as he 
watched him split the envelope, 
wrap the paper, and address it to 
a Mexican in New York, of whom 
Bart had often heard him speak. 

“The daddy of the lad you help- 
ed?” asked Bart, eyeing the non- 
chalant doctor. 

“The very same,” said the doctor, 
moving off. ‘“He’s an oil man, and 
if I can turn him a favor—or vice 
versa—eh?” he stopped at the door 
to remark; then darted off, and 
Bart forgot all about summer tour- 
ists in his conjecturing. 

The oil man lost no time in act- 
ing, on receipt of the forwarded ad- 
vertisement. 

A few days later an arrogant 
Mexican, armed with an engraved 
calling card, was ushered into Mr. 
Hale’s private office. 

“I believe this is your ad”; the 
Mexican glared at the realtor as if 
looking upon a mortal enemy. 

Mr. Hale dapper as of yore, 
raised a supercilious eyebrow, then 
glanced at the card the Mexican 
dropped on his desk. The name 
brought him to his feet, all defer- 
ence. 
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“Mr. Nazear,” he assured his visi- 
tor, “I shall be proud to serve you.” 
He rang for plats, and bustled about 
like a setting hen, at the delay in 
their arrival. 

“All right, now,” he said as he 
reached for them, and dismissed 
the messenger with a frigid eye. 
“T’ll give you an idea of our entire 
holdings.” 

“I’m not interested in maps,” 
haughtily announced the pompous 
Mexican. “I came here to look at 
your oil lands.” The Mexican’s 
English was precise, and icy. 

“But, I thought it might save you 
a lot of tramping to go over this 
first. I can give you a comprehen- 
sive idea of the county—and, then 
we can go out and inspect what in- 
terests you.” Mr. Hale raised one 
hand and smoothed back the sta- 
combed blond hair. 

The Mexican glowered. 

“Have you no automobile?” he 
asked. 

“Most certainly we have a car,” 
answered Hale. 

“Is it that you have not the price 
of gas, then?” 

“It is only you I am thinking of,” 
he countered. “That sun is blister- . 
ing, and our holdings scattered .. .” 

“If you hesitate to show your 
lands,” thundered Mr. Nazear, “then 
am I dealing with the wrong real- 
tor.” He drew himself up to his 
full height, and hooked his cane 
over his arm. 

“You are not dealing with the 
wrong realtor,” calmly announced 
the dapper Mr. Hale. He reached 
for his hat, and opened the door— 
“Let’s go.” 

Mr. Nazear bowed haughtily: 

“I am glad to be informed,” he 
said, marching belligerently forth. 
“I am pushed for time. I must be 
in Memphis to-night.” 
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“You'll be there,” promised Mr. 
Hale, and showed the Mexican 
something in the line of speed forth- 
with. 

Field after field they inspected, 
Mr. Hale trotting at the heels of the 
temperamental oil magnate, stop- 
ping when he stopped, picking up 
a handful of earth when he did— 
crumbling it—and throwing it away 
in perfect time—and losing not a 
whit of his debonair good humor— 
the while the Mexican’s suspicions 
increased. 

“I think our morning’s work is 
finished,” flippantly announced the 
realtor, as the Mexican, snorting and 
puffing, climbed back into the car 
after inspection of the last field 
owned and controlled by Hale & 
Hutton. 

“Drive me back to the hotel,” 
ordered the oil man—‘where I can 
clean up—and get a bite to eat.” 

Without a word the driver smil- 
ingly turned back toward town, and 
stepped on the gas. After a brood- 
ing silence the oil magnate spoke 
scornfully: 

“This geologist, — who hired 
him?” 

“Hired him?” Mr. Hale’s artis- 
tically arched eyebrows were lifted 
questioningly. 

“He must know there’s no oil 


here. Wait—that field—we did not 
see it.” They were at the Everett 
Crossroads, and exceeding the 


speed limits. Mr. Hale applied the 
brakes so suddenly that the Mexi- 
can lost his dignity along with his 
balance. 

“That’s an eighty owned by a rich 
man who has no desire to sell,” he 
informed his companion, restrain- 
ing the laughter that was twitching 
his lips. 

“Oh, I see—you do not handle 
this.” He opened the door and 
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stepped out of the car. “You will 
please to send a taxi for me,” he re- 
quested icily. 

“I’ve not the least objection to 
waiting for you,” replied Mr. Hale 
pleasantly—“waiting here in the 
car, I mean; while you do your 
daily dozen .. .” 

“Daily dozen?” the oil man re- 
peated, bewildered. 

“Yes—tracing two yards, stoop- 
ing, hands to the earth, rising, 
bending head over hands, rubbing 
hands together, motion of throwing 
away rejected dirt,—racing again.” 
The innocent face of the annoyed 
realtor betrayed none of the annoy- 
ance, as the Mexican stared at him, 
puzzled. “It may be good for re- 
ducing, Mr. Nazear, your exercise 
in the open fields, but I do not need 
to reduce—I shall wait for you 
here.” He took a silver cigarette 
case from his pocket. “Go take 
your exercise, friend, I'll wait.” 

The pompous Mexican stood a 
moment staring—then closing his 
lips tightly, turned to the field. 

Lazily Edward Arthur Hale 
smoked and watched the antics of 
the Mexican. He smiled reminis- 
cently: 

“Never did get me—never heard 
of daily dozen, of course. See my- 
self trotting at that swine’s heels 
all over Allen County. Twenty 
fields enough for me—not that I 
wouldn’t keep it up indefinitely if 
he meant business...” His musing 
stopped—“What the devil?” 

“Come here,” yelled Mr. Nazear, 
waving an imperious arm. 

Slowly Mr. Hale got out of his car 
and strolled over. 

“See that?” cried the Mexican, 
excited—exhibiting a handful of 
earth. 

“Yeah, I see it,” admitted Mr. 
Hale. “Looks like all the rest of 
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that dust we looked at this morn- 
ing.” 

“It does—does it?” the Mexican 
snorted. “What's the price of this 
tract?” 

“You think there’s oil here?” 
asked Mr. Hale, dropping his non- 
chalance, and picking up a handful 
of loose earth. 

“Oh, you’re surprised?” 
Nazear’s lip curled derisively. 

“You think I’m holding out on 
you?” 

“Of a certainty. It couldn’t be 
coincidence that the only oil land 
in the county was passed up.” 

“Now, look here, Mr. Nazear,” 
said Mr. Hale coming back to life. 
“This eighty belongs to a fellow 
who has no desire to sell—but no 
man will turn down the right kind 
of offer. I doubtless can get it for 
you, if you’re willing to pay the 
price.” 

“As I thought,” remarked Mr. 
Nazear, with an expressive shrug. 

“You thought all wrong,” replied 
Mr. Hale, pained. “But that doesn’t 
matter—I can get this for you, if 
you’re interested enough to pay the 
price—a hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Eighty acres! I will pay fifty 
thousand dollars for it. If you care 
not to handle the deal, give me the 
owner’s name and address.” 

“T’ll get it for you, if it’s get- 
table,” said Mr. Hale, throwing 
away the earth, and dusting his fin- 
gers with a blue-bordered handker- 
chief. “The option will require ten 
thousand dollars—certified check.” 

“I will deposit ten thousand, cash. 
I have had experience with the 
realtor before now—afraid of cer- 
tified checks, and waiting to see if 
his buyer is going to return before 
he dares to make the move. . .” 

Mr. Hale smiled at the contempt 
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this big man held for small fry: 
“I see you are a business man. I'll 
drive over to the office and make 
up the papers—then to the bank 
where you can deposit your cash— 
till—when?” 

“This is Wednesday? Say, next 
Monday. That gives me time to 
transact my business in Memphis, 
and return. Kindly communicate 
with J. Harvey Lewis, Broker, Mem- 
phis, as to my responsibility.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Mr. Hale 
began. 

“It is not all right,” interrupted 
Mr. Nazear. “I do not want to come 
back here Monday and find you 
have done nothing—apprehensive 
of your buyer’s integrity. Look 
me up. Get the title ready to turn 
over to me. If there’s any hitch, 
wire me at once, care of Mr. Lewis, 
Memphis.” 

“Be it as you say,” laughed the 
realtor deprecatingly; and as prom- 
ised, put in a call for Mr. Lewis be- 
fore his prospect was out of sight. 

The report on Mr. Nazear con- 
firmed Mr. Hale’s opinion of that 
worthy man, and the two partners 
found themselves considering the 
best way to approach the doctor. 

“I can’t see where he’s got any 
holler,” offered Hutton, “since an 
expert is willing to take a chance 
on his eighty. I’d call him up, and 
lay the matter before him.” 

After more thought and argu- 
ment, Mr. Hale took his partner’s 
advice. 

At first, the doctor declined to 
sell. 

“You know there’s no oil on that 
eighty, Hale,” he said a trifle bit- 
terly. 

“But an oil man says there is. 
He’s willing to back up his judg- 
ment. I’m ready to pay you cash— 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
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The doctor laughed. 

“Come again, Hale,” he said. 

“Tl make it thirty,” said Hale 
promptly. 

“You'll make it fifty, if you want 
it bad,” said the doctor, and after 
much powwowing on the part of 
the realtor, forty thousand was of- 
fered—and accepted. 

“Tll send you my check—and, 
run over to-morrow. What’s the 
best time to catch you, Doc?” 

“Noon time,” said the doctor, 
“but, this was to be a cash deal— 
no checks.” 

Mr. Hale laughed loudly, 
promised to bring the cash. 

“Have all your papers ready,” he 
advised, and rang off. 

“Even at that, we’re turning a 
nice little sum,” he apologized to 
his partner. 


and 


* * * 


On Monday morning, the day 
specified, Mr. Hale, resplendent in 
Palm Beach togs, sat in his private 
office, together with his partner, 
awaiting the oil magnate. 

At six that evening they were 
still waiting. Next morning after a 
reasonable wait, they put through 
a call to Memphis to inquire, and 
were astonished to hear that Mr. 
Nazear was in Spain, and not ex- 
pected back for another month. 

“But—but,” stammered Hale, “I 
asked you about Nazear—just a few 
days ago. You didn’t tell me he 
was in Spain.” 

“You didn’t ask where he was,” 
answered Mr. Lewis, “and I thought 
you knew his whereabouts. You 


asked about his credit, if I remem- 
ber correctly.” 

Slowly Mr. Hale replaced the re- 
ceiver, and turned to his partner. 





A DOSE OF OIL 





“That slick crook, Newton,” he 
groaned. 

“You’re not going to let him get 
away with it?” demanded Hutton. 

“What can we do?” Mr. Hale 
sighed. “We bought his land and 
paid for it. Come in,” he called in 
answer to a knock on the door. 

His secretary entered. 

“Did you see the morning’s 
paper, Mr. Hale?” she asked. She 
indicated a column on the first page 
—and discreetly departed. 

Mr. Hale read, and turned an in- 
credulous face to his partner. 

“The Chronicle has been asked 
by that geologist to correct his re- 
port to read, Allen County, Texas,” 
he said, as if stunned. 

“T'll be damned,” breathed Hut- 
ton. 

“Tl be damned,” was the re- 
mark Old Bart was making about 
the same time. The doctor had 
called his attention to the correc- 
tion in the geologist’s report. “I 
knowed all the time that geologist 
was baitin’ Hale & Hutton,” he 
grinned. “You sure made ’em swal- 
low a nice li’l loss, Boy.” 

“My prescription doesn’t read 
‘loss,’”” the doctor remarked grave- 
ly. “A dose of oil, Bart. Mr. Hale has 
been living too high—devouring too 
many suckers. As a conscientious 
physician, I could not see the man 
suffer for want of—just a li’l dose 
of oil—eh?” His grin matched 
Bart’s. 

“Forty thousand—less the ten ye 
had to deposit, thirty thousand dol- 
lars,” Bart shook his head, and 
whistled. “Pretty good returns on 
your sixteen thousand, Boy.” 

“Not so bad,” the doctor grinned 
again—“and now Melville shall 
have a hospital.” 























COPTIC ART AND THE CAIRO COPTIC MUSEUM 


By Prerre CRABITES 


AM writing in an atmosphere 

surcharged with heat. It is the 
dry air of sun-kissed deserts which 
the south wind has brought to 
Cairo. The thermometer, if I had 
time to consult it, would probably 
tell me that the temperature now 
registers around 110 in the shade. 
I am looking forward to a cool 
night and then to twelve more hours 
of a modified Hades until Boreas 
again gains the ascendancy. I shall 
probably have to wait some three 
to five days before relief may be 
expected. But as our nights are al- 
most invariably pleasant I am not 
complaining. I merely refer to the 
matter because these “khamseens,” 
or sand-laden gales, are practically 
the only storms known to inland 
Egypt. They play havoc, it is true, 
with one’s nerves, scratch one’s 
furniture and give one’s servants a 
world of work. They help, how- 
ever, to preserve the monuments of 
past ages. They are our rains. 
They purify everything. But in- 
stead of washing away temples, 
statues and tombs they bury them 
in mountains of sand. It is thus 
that we have maintained intact the 
records of those different civiliza- 
tions that have made the Valley of 
the Nile their rallying point. If 
nature did not play the pranks 
which are now somewhat annoying 
to me my life out here would not 
have half its present charm. I say 
this because it is absorbingly inter- 
esting to be thus in immediate 
touch with antiquities which teach 
lessons, exhale romance and baffle 
one with the enigmatic smile of the 
Sphinx. 





But I shall not speak of the beau- 
tiful head of Queen Nefertete which 
just before the war found its way, 
in a more or less mysterious man- 
ner, to the Neues Museum, Berlin. 
Nor shall I say a word about the 
Tutankhamen treasures. The mas- 
terpieces which Doctor Reisner of 
Harvard is now revealing to an ad- 
miring public will not detain me. 
I shall neglect those incomparable 
types of Moslem architecture which 
Captain Creswell’s. erudite investi- 
gations and Mrs. Devonshire’s 
facile pen are now making acces- 
sible to all who are interested in 
archeology. In a word I purpose 
confining myself to that most neg- 
lected of all aspects of Egyptian art, 
its early Christian phase. I refer 
to the heritage which one owes to 
the Copts or native Egyptian 
Christians. This covers that im- 
portant but overlooked period that 
runs from the third to the seventh 
century of our era. Those decades 
vibrated with the strife that appears 
to have irrevocably broken the 
unity of Christendom. It would 
carry me far afield to attempt to 
deal with the niceties of those 
learned metaphysical discussions 
that meant so much to Shenouda, 
Macarius and Bakhum. I shall 
merely say that the present head of 
the Coptic Church, Cyril V., claims 
to be the 112th direct successor of 
St. Mark the Apostle, who is re- 
puted to have brought the Gospel to 
Alexandria. 

Whether this claim is or is not 
well founded has nothing to do 
with my story. All that I am con- 
cerned with is the fact that Alex- 
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andria, at some time about 300 a. pb. 
became the hub of the Christian 
world. As in those days every- 
thing centered, more or less, upon 
religion, this circumstance lent a 
Christian note to Coptic art. When, 
with the passing of the years, the 
Crescent of Islam became _ the 
dominant emblem of Egypt, this 
relative effacement of Christianity 
brought the symbol of Him Cruci- 
fied even closer to the hearts of the 
Copts. They, therefore, continue 
to this very day to make the cross 
the outstanding motif of all of their 
designs and decorations. 

But I feel that instead of going 
into these details and thus trespass- 
ing upon a field which lies beyond 
my ken I have at my disposal a far 
better means of driving home my 
message. The erudite author of the 
article on the Copts which is pub- 
lished in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica specifi- 
cally refers to Marcus Simaika 
Pasha as a leader of the Coptic 
progressive literary movement. I 
have known the distinguished gen- 
tleman for years and esteem him 
both as a man and as a scholar. I 
may, therefore, say, in perfect can- 
dor, that he is now playing a far 
bigger part in giving vitality, life 
and strength to the revival of Cop- 
tic art that one would be led to 
infer from reading the Britannica. 
I mean by this that Marcus Simaika 
Pasha is the creator, the soul and 
the driving force of the Cairo Cop- 
tic Museum. It is this institution 
which is sowing the seed which is 
reviving the artistic genius of the 
early days of Egyptian Christian- 
ity. The Pasha is at present devot- 
ing the major part of his time to 
this inspiring work. He is doing it 
with but little financial aid from 
anybody and with but a small sub- 
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sidy from the State. He so com- 
pletely typifies, personifies and in- 
carnates Coptic art, as now known 
to us, that I feel that I cannot do 
better than to efface myself and let 
him set forth the genesis, evolution 
and development of his foundation. 
He speaks our tongue correctly and 
fluently. He is fully capable of 
stating his own case. I shall not 
use quotation marks as I give ex- 
pression to his thoughts for I now 
fade out of the picture. It is he 
who henceforth holds the reader’s 
ear—or is it his eye? 


* * * 


It was, began Simaika Pasha, the 
perusal of Dr. Butler’s masterpiece 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of 
Egypt that determined me to conse- 
crate my life to saving what re- 
mains of the historic monuments of 
my people. I was a very young man 
when the distinguished Oxonian 
brought out his book in 1884. I am 
too much of an Oriental to say just 
what was then my exact age. But 
my mind, in those days, had the im- 
pressionability of youth. I had been 
reared in an atmosphere of deep re- 
ligious fervor. My Church stood not 
only for the faith of my fathers but 
it was the outward expression of 
the soul of my race. It represented 
to me the traditions of the past. It 
was the link that made of the 
glories of the Pharaohs the heritage 
of my flesh and blood. It hurt my 
pride, as a Copt, to read in Dr. But- 
ler’s preface that his work was the 
result of but seven months re- 
search in Egypt. The splendid re- 
sults obtained by him made me feel 
that living out here I could accom- 
plish something for the preserva- 
tion of the monuments so vividly 
and so sympathetically described 
by him if only I could get sufficient 





























backing. And my interest extended 
not only to the ancient churches but 
to all of the various forms of Coptic 
art. The old doors, the broken 
down cupboards, the disintegrating 
mushrabiahs (bow windows), all 
told me the same story. Their ever 
recurring designs center upon the 
cross, the fishes and the symbols of 
Christianity. They, therefore, car- 
ried into every home a message 
from the altar of my forebears. To 
do something, and to do it at once, 
for the conservation of these treas- 
ures seemed to me to be a duty 
which Dr. Butler’s book had thrust 
upon me. 

But I was caught between two 
contending currents. Modernity 
struck Egypt during the enlight- 
ened reign of Ismail, our first Khe- 
dive who reigned over us from 1863 
to 1879. He said that “my country 
is no longer in Africa; it is now in 
Europe,” or words to that effect. 
He believed in erecting new build- 
ings, piercing wide streets and mak- 
ing open spaces to bring fresh air 
into crowded quarters. Egypt owes 
him a debt of gratitude for all of 
these splendid works. They set a 
standard which his successors have 
followed. But all of this construc- 
tion implied destruction. It was the 
old sections of Cairo that were dis- 
appearing under the wand of the 
magician. This meant that into the 
rubbish heap were going choice 
specimens of old Coptic architec- 
ture. And to make matters worse 
the younger generation of my fel- 
low churchmen, because they were 
gradually forsaking their old tur- 
bans for modern fezzes or tar- 
bouches, their flowing robes for 
trousers, and their Oriental customs 
for what they took to be up-to-date 
European habits, felt called upon to 
make junk of those priceless relics 
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of antique furniture, fittings and 
household utensils which centuries 
of frugal living, care and the im- 
mutability of the past had handed 
down to them. They destroyed, out 
of a mixture of false vanity, wanton 
stupidity and a wrong idea of pro- 
gressiveness, things which were ar- 
tistically beautiful, which blended 
admirably with Oriental conditions 
and which stood for culture, to re- 
place them with meretricious orna- 
ments, uncomfortable chairs, and a 
style of architecture fitted for the 
snow covered cities of northern Eu- 
rope but impossible in our sunny 
clime. I, therefore, felt my heart 
rent asunder when I saw that month 
by month heirlooms of the early 
Christian days were being fed to 
flames, broken to smithereens or al- 
lowed to fall apart. 

It is all very well to say that if 
such were the case I should have 
had no difficulty in buying up for a 
song enough material to fill many 
warehouses. First of all I did not 
have the money. And then I ran up 
against a combination of ignorance 
and stupidity. If I wanted any- 
thing its owner at once thought that _ 
it was worth its weight in gold. 
Then again this strange idea of 
modernity caused many effendis to 
think that they were very clever 
when they got a furniture dealer to 
allow them a pittance for valuable 
antiques when worthless European 
fittings were unloaded upon them at 
fancy prices. And last but not least 
was that inexplicable unwillingness 
to give me something for a purpose 
which was meaningless to them, 
for they could not grasp why I 
wanted to collect “old things” for 
the purpose of exhibiting them. 

But I did not despair. My cause 
was just. Its watchword was the 
necessity of saving for the Chris- 
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tians of all nations and of all ages 
the relics of that primitive faith 
which now encircles the world. 
The words of Dr. Butler kept ring- 
ing in my ears. I knew many of 
them by heart. He had written 
that the “Copts were among the 
first to welcome the tidings of the 
Gospel, to make a rule of life and 
worship and to erect religious build- 
ings: they have upheld the cross 
unwaveringly through ages of des- 
perate persecution: and their ritual 
now is less changed than that of 
any other community in Christen- 
dom. All this surely is reason 
enough to recommend the subject 
to churchman, historian or anti- 
quarian.” I felt therefore that soon- 
er or later God in His wisdom would 
inspire me where and how to find 
ways and means to save the situa- 
tion. 

As fate would have it, in the sum- 
mer of 1890 I visited Dr. Butler at 
his hospitable home at Oxford. 
There I met the late Somers Clarke, 
the well-known architect attached 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Our con- 
versation drifted to things Coptic, to 
Coptic churches and to the danger 
that menaced them. Dr. Butler 
knew what I wanted to do and was 
with me heart and soul. And while 
we were thrashing over the matter 
Somers Clarke turned to me and 
said: “But can’t we interest Sir 
Evelyn Baring in this question? 
He is working miracles in Egypt. 
He has brought order out of chaos. 
He has done this for the Egyptians. 
For humanity, for Christianity, for 
the world at large he should step in 
and help to save these monuments. 
If you have a concrete plan to sug- 
gest I am prepared to start a cam- 
paign to have Sir Evelyn Baring put 
his shoulder to the wheel.” 

And then and there I explained to 
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my listeners that in Egypt a certain 
divinity seems to hover around the 
State. I told them how we Orien- 
tals attach a kind of sacrosanct im- 
portance to things official. I was 
interested in my theme as it lay 
close to my heart. I, therefore, if I 
do say it myself, grew almost elo- 
quent. God seemed to put the 
words into my mouth and to tell me 
how to explain that if the Govern- 
ment would but take over these old 
buildings they could be saved. We 
have, I brought out, a governmental 
organ known as the Comité de Con- 
servation des Monuments de Art 
Arabe. We Copts, I continued, are 
to-day part and parcel of the Arab 
civilization, as that term applies to 
Egypt. The preservation of our 
churches is cognate to the mission 
of the Comité. There is nothing 
sectarian in our aspirations. What 
we want to do is really no more 
Christian propaganda in the sense 
of proselytism than is the recon- 
struction of the temples of Luxor 
the paying of homage to paganism. 
I see no reason, I urged, why Egypt 
should not help us through this 
Comité. The State assists, through 
its Service des Antiquités, in the 
task of restoring the works of our 
heathen ancestors. It is but proper 
that the same thing should be done 
for that important chapter in Egyp- 
tian history represented by the 
churches of the early Christians. 
Somers Clarke, before I had fin- 
ished, interrupted me to say that he 
was convinced. That winter he, 
who subsequently became a regular 
annual visitor to Egypt, came to 
Cairo for the first time. What he 
saw impressed him with the need 
for action. He wrote to the Times, 
a strong letter setting forth the ne- 
cessity for action. This started the 
movement. Somers Clarke dwelt 























particularly upon the imminent 
danger that threatened the Old Ro- 
man Fortress where Coptic interests 
were centered but at the same time 
he brought out that a like peril men- 
aced the few ancient Coptic 
churches that still remained and 
which were not in this area. 

This concentration of attention 
upon specific structures which were 
within easy access of the Cairo Brit- 
ish Diplomatic Agency was a bril- 
liant piece of strategy. It afforded 
Lord Cromer—Sir Evelyn Baring 
was raised to the peerage about 
this time—an excellent opportunity 
of visualizing conditions. Had em- 
phasis been placed upon outlying 
edifices, had stress been put upon 
monasteries buried away in the 
desert, or had insistence been laid 
upon buildings in the recesses of 
Upper Egypt the great Pro-Consul’s 
absorbing duties would not have 
made it possible for him to have ob- 
tained first-hand knowledge of the 
problem. Somers Clarke’s keen dis- 
cernment was therefore a stroke of 
genius. Its sequel was that Lord 
Cromer asked that I take him over 
the Roman Fortress of Old Cairo 
where, crumbling away, stood what 
remained of several Coptic churches 
hallowed with memories and sacred 
both as temples of God and as his- 
toric monuments. The arrow went 
straight to the mark. The letter to 
the Times carried the day. The 
Comité took over the work of pres- 
ervation. Coptic members were 
added to the Board. I had the 
honor to be one of them. 

In the last thirty odd years a great 
deal has been done to put the old 
churches into a state of repair. In 
fact the work has been carried out 
along approved lines and I may 
venture the assertion that as much 
has been done as the meager re- 
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sources of the Comité will allow. 
Besides the Roman Fortress other 
most interesting buildings have been 
dealt with, namely: Deir Al Abyad, 
Deir Al Ahmar, Al Moallakah, Abu 
Sargah, the nunnery of St. George 
in the old Roman Fortress, Abu 
Seffein, Amba Shenoudah, Mari 
Mina and the Church of the Holy 
Virgin at Haret Zouelah, Cairo. 
Deir means monastery. All of the 
other names—with the exception of 
the nunnery of St. George—refer to 
churches some of which go back to 
the fourth century of our era. We 
now have in hand the Church of St. 
Barbara. It is located in the Roman 
Fortress to which I have already re- 
ferred. Unfortunately work goes 
on very slowly because the funds at 
the disposal of the Comité are very 
limited. 

The evolution of church structure 
in Egypt is very interesting. Down 
to the middle of the third century 
A. D. Christians assembled for wor- 
ship in private houses, in aban- 
doned tombs and in the catacombs. 
When Christianity became the State 
religion of the Roman Empire— 
which included Egypt—the great 
temples were converted 
churches; idols were overthrown or 
disfigured; altars were erected at 
convenient places; crosses were cut 
into pillars, door lintels and walls. 
A thin coating of plaster, on which 
were painted figures of Christ and 
of the Apostles, covered those of the 
old gods. Traces of all of this may 
still be seen in the temples of As- 
suan, Luxor, Medina Habu, etc. At 
first the Service des Antiquités or- 
dained the removal of these Chris- 
tian emblems. They considered 
them out of place in a pagan setting. 
But Maspero, the great French 
Egyptologist and head of the Serv- 
ice, intervened and ordered their 
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preservation as forming an integral 
part of the temples as conserved by 
the sands of time and as marking a 
well defined page in the history of 
Egypt. 

In the fourth century, to break 
the last connection with heathen- 
ism, churches began to be built in a 
style which the modern world as- 
sociates with Roman basilicas. The 
best existing examples of these early 
ecclesiastical structures are at So- 
hag. They are known by the names 
of Deir Al Abyad and Deir Al Ah- 
mar, or literally White Monastery 
and Red Monastery, so designated 
because they are what we should 
call the Chapels of the White and of 
the Red Monastery. Tradition says 
that these two sacred edifices were 
built by Emperor Constantine and 
St. Helena. There are fine exam- 
ples of early churches at Dendera, 
Mariout and other places. And hid- 
den away in the Libyan desert there 
are old monasteries which go back 
to the fifth and sixth century of 
Christendom. Automobiles now 
span this distance in a few hours. 
Formerly it took days to get there 
on camel back. Some of these old 
secluded spots are still used by Cop- 
tic monks. It was at one of these 
remote retreats that, way back in 
the early days, possibly in the fifth 
century—I shall not attempt to be 
specific as to the date—a lady 
clothed only in the raiment of 
temptation and a tantalizing smile 
visited St. Anthony and gave him 
what the French call a mauvais 
quart d’heure. The other day a 
group of charming women, accom- 
panied by perspicacious husbands, 
drove up to this monastery in cars 
whose name is a household word. 
The monks were probably so sur- 
prised to see the motors that they 
were saved the temptations that be- 
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set St. Anthony some fifteen hun- 
dred years ago—but of course these 
ladies brought watchful husbands 
and ample drapery. 

The attempt to preserve the an- 
cient sacred places was very easy 
compared with the difficulty of 
forming a museum. As soon as 
Somers Clarke got the matter in the 
proper way before Lord Cromer the 
fate of the churches was secure. I 
should say that their future became 
as safe as a penny can make a job 
that costs a pound. But this has 
already been explained. What I am 
now referring to is the thorny path 
that I had to walk before I could get 
the museum started. For fifteen 
years I met with insuperable diffi- 
culties. It was not merely a ques- 
tion of money. My stumbling 
blocks beset me before I even 
thought of budgetary troubles. I 
found myself confronted by a bar 
which tradition had molded and 
which was used as a club to hit 
me over the head whenever I men- 
tioned the word “museum.” In 
brief it was pointed out to me 
that by canon law places of wor- 
ship must be consecrated. This 
dedication of a building to the Al- 
mighty refers not only to the edifice 
itself but to all that it contains. It 
covers not only all structural parts 
but all accessories such as ambos, 
tiles and wooden screens. It applies 
to lecterns, lamps, icons, candle- 
sticks, books and to anything else 
identified, if I may so speak, with 
the building. If any such object 
breaks beyond the possibility of re- 
pair, or wears out, or for any reason 
whatsoever cannot be used for the 
purpose for which it was intended, 
it is ordained that it must be de- 
stroyed by fire. This is done so that 
it may not fall into profane hands. 
Thus the lumber rooms of monas- 




















teries and churches were full of old 
woodwork and fragments of manu- 
scripts, hundreds of years old, 
stocked for use in the oven for bak- 
ing the holy bread. And old silver 
and bronze candlesticks and vessels 
of different kinds were piled into 
heaps ready for the melting pot. 
Of course I knew that there were 
in private homes many antiques 
which were genuine museum pieces 
and which were not consecrated. 
But I could not reconcile myself to 
the idea of a Coptic Museum de- 
voted exclusively to things profane. 
My objective was the furtherance of 
Coptic art. As I have already 
pointed out this centers around the 
Church. A Coptic collection which 
excluded things ecclesiastical would 
not only be a contradiction in terms 
but an artistic monstrosity. It 
would be like a banquet without 
soup, fish, meat or a sweet. I could 
not reconcile myself to the idea of 
being the father of such a de- 
formity. A man, you know, takes 
a pride in his children—at all events 
he should not adopt any unless they 
are of the very best quality. And 
besides I knew that if I began this 
museum as a non-Church institu- 
tion this would preclude the possi- 
bility of my ever getting it made 
right afterwards. As hope springs 
ever in the human breast I pre- 
ferred to cling tenaciously to what 
I felt was the right idea rather than 
jeopardize the whole thing by a 
false start. And then a kind Provi- 
dence once again came to my aid 
when the sky was at its blackest. 
The darkest hour always comes just 
before the dawn. In my case this 
was certainly true. Here are the 
facts. They speak for themselves. 
It was on a dismal winter after- 
noon in February, 1909, that Rabuna 
came to my rescue. I was visiting 
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His Beatitude the Patriarch. I 
found him superintending the 
weighing of a certain quantity of 
old church silver, such as Gospel 
cases, candlesticks, lamps, proces- 
sional crosses, etc. While a silver- 
smith was carefully adjusting the 
scales as each object was placed 
upon them, a clerk was faithfully 
registering in a blank book a de- 
scription of everything and its 
weight and value at the current rate 
for scrap silver. When this opera- 
tion was finished I examined the 
articles and found that most of the 
silver was of beautiful workman- 
ship and that many of its pieces 
were of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century. Looking at the tabulation 
I found that the metallic value of 
these treasures was fixed at approxi- 
mately £180 or $900. Turning to 
the Patriarch I asked him what he 
intended to do with the silver. “My 
son,” His Beatitude replied, “from 
long use these objects have become 
rather shabby. I am going to have 
them melted down and recast into 
more suitable shapes.” 

Here was modernity in its devas- 
tating form again crossing my path. 
It stung me to the quick. It urged 
me to speak. It released my tongue. 
It inspired me with what to say and 
how to express it. So, therefore, 
turning to the head of my Church I 
said with all due deference: “It 
would be a pity to destroy objects of 
such antiquity and of great historic 
and artistic value which Your Beati- 
tude has handled for years and 
which your predecessors have used 
for centuries. I propose to find the 
money necessary to make the new 
articles for the churches and to take 
the old ones.” The Patriarch re- 
torted: “What are you going to do 
with them? They are consecrated 
vessels.” “My Father,” I answered, 
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“I mean to take them with one hand 
and to give them back to you with 
the other.” But the Holy Father 
said, “you are talking in riddles, ex- 
plain your meaning.” “It is,” I 
rejoined, “that if Your Beatitude 
will accept my proposal and place a 
room at my disposal in Al Moal- 
lakah Church I shall have some 
glass show cases made in which this 
silver will be exhibited. We shall 
start a collection of these sacred 
vessels on consecrated ground and 
have them placed in charge of the 
clergy. All of this will preclude the 
possibility of profanation.” The 
idea found favor with the venerable 
prelate. After a few moments he 
said to me: “When can you let me 
have the money?” “Within ten 
days,” was the answer, 

Leaving the Patriarch I went 
straight to my dear old chief, Prince 
Hussein Kamel, who subsequently 
became our Sultan. He was then 
President of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. His Highness approved of the 
idea and saw at once that this col- 
lection would be a museum. He 
opened a subscription list by a do- 
nation of £E. 30. He was a Moham- 
medan. His contribution, there- 
fore, accentuated the historical, 
scientific, and artistic import of the 
undertaking. My next donor was 
Boutros Ghali Pasha, the then 
Prime Minister. He was a Copt. 
His gift brought out the significance 
of the work to the Coptic com- 
munity. My third benefactor was 
Sir Eldon Gorst, the British Diplo- 
matic Agent who had but recently 
succeeded Lord Cromer. He was a 
Protestant. His check emphasized 


what the collection implied to the 
Christian world taken as a whole. 
With this support, coming as it did 
from three distinct quarters, I felt 
that success was assured. Other 
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Cabinet Ministers came to my aid. 


Other friends helped me. In less 
than a week I had collected £E. 300. 
This I took to the Patriarch. After 
paying for the silver the balance of 
£E. 120 was deposited in the Patri- 
archal treasury and formed a fund 
for the expenses of the Museum. 

I chose for its habitat two rooms 
in the Moallakah Church. They 
opened out on a terrace about sixty 
yards long by ten yards wide run- 
ning parallel to the northern aisle 
of the church, and overlooked a spa- 
cious empty ground affording suffi- 
cient space for future development. 
We began exhibiting the silver and 
such fragments of woodwork as re- 
sulted from the repairs of the an- 
cient churches of Abu Sefein, El 
Adra, at Haret el Zouela and St. 
George’s convent for nuns in the 
Roman Fortress, to which I added 
my private collection of early Coptic 
bronze, lamps, crosses, etc. 

I afterwards began a tour of the 
churches and monasteries both of 
the Delta and of Upper Egypt. 
With the Patriarch’s kind permis- 
sion such things as I judged of in- 
terest were sent for His Beatitude’s 
inspection. Objects of no use for 
the churches, such as worn-out 
vestments, old rusty bronze chande- 
liers, incense burners and vessels of 
every description, were freely given. 
Serviceable articles such as illumi- 
nated manuscripts in good condi- 
tion, embroidered vestments, silk 
door curtains, episcopal thrones, 
wooden coffers inlaid with ivory, 
etc., were permanently lent on the 
strict condition that they will con- 
tinue to be the property of the 
churches and monasteries to which 
they are dedicated. They appear on 
the Museum books as such. The 
collection grew quickly and I soon 
found it necessary to add new 
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rooms. For reasons of economy 
and in order to provide housing ac- 
commodations harmonizing with 
the objects exhibited and with the 
adjoining church, I utilized in the 
new buildings such old carved ceil- 
ings, lattice and stained glass win- 
dows, marble pillars and mosaics as 
I could find in the ruins of old 
houses belonging to the Coptic 
Church and to rich members of the 
Coptic community. 

I began by having the walls of 
the ground floor well consolidated, 
then built on the top, and made 
such openings for windows as were 
required for light and ventilation. 
The exciting hunt for ceilings, 
doors and windows, necessitated my 
visiting tumbled-down houses, going 
up rickety staircases or wading 
knee deep in mire in dark places un- 
used for years, sometimes for cen- 
turies. Most of these things were 
freely given, others after much so- 
licitation. On one occasion after 
some windows had been given and 
a deed making the gift had been 
duly signed by all the owners, no 
sooner were they moved than I re- 
ceived notice from one of the donors 
to return them or pay £E. 9,000. On 
investigation it turned out that some 
malicious person had dropped a 
hint that no Coptic Museum really 
existed and that the old windows 
had been sold to an American mil- 
lionaire for that fabulous price. It 
only sufficed fér me to ask for an 
object, however unimportant, for 
the highest value to be set on it. As 
I visited out-of-the-way places ob- 
jects were concealed, often buried, 
and only taken out after I had gone, 
but I was sure to turn up unex- 
pectedly some day and get them. I 
have never heard of the existence 
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of an interesting object without 
eventually obtaining it for the Mu- 
seum. 

As the funds neared exhaustion 
I made fresh appeals to the public. 
Although the number of people in- 
terested in archeology is not great 
I have never appealed in vain. I 
have always managed to raise 
enough money to go on with my 
work. On the recommendation of 
the late M. Maspero, Director Gen- 
eral of the Service des Antiquités, 
the Egyptian Government granted 
me an annual subsidy of £E. 200 
which has been gradually raised to 
£E. 1,000. Of this sum about £E. 600 
represents the salaries of the staff, 
consisting of a keeper, a librarian, 
a secretary, accountants, and seven 
servants. At about the end of 1920 
His Majesty King Fuad graciously 
visited the Museum with his min- 
isters and high dignitaries of his 
court. As a token of his appre- 
ciation of the work he sent a gift of 
£E. 500. In commemoration of this 
auspicious visit a free library was 
added to the Museum containing 
chiefly books on the history and the 
literature of the Coptic language. 
But there still remains a great deal - 
to be done. The encouragement of 
His Majesty is an incentive to me to 
work harder and harder. It was 
the donation of His Highness Prince 
Hussein which laid the cornerstone 
of the Museum. It was the benef- 
icence of His Majesty which has 
started the Library. God is good. 
Some day funds will come to us 
from some unexpected quarter to 
enable us to carry out our sacred 
mission for we stand as the repre- 
sentatives not of a purely national 
Church but as the standard bearers 
of the whole Christian world. 
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By JEWELL MILLER 


E met in a mellow town of the 

Old World—the London edi- 

tor and I. Colonel Chiselhurst was 

not at his best. A touch of flu sub- 

jected his usual clipped staccato ut- 

terances to a humiliating blur, and 

the frequent intrusion of a sneeze 

sadly marred his method of quick 
delivery. 

It was the afternoon of New 
Year’s Day and the entire feminine 
contingent of our caravansary was 
engrossed in certain preparations 
for the evening festivities,—the edi- 
tor’s usually devoted wife had de- 
serted him. I was the only woman 
to linger over tea in the lounge that 
day, and thereby hangs a tale. 

On either side the flight of mar- 
ble steps leading up to the entrance 
of the lounge stood two great tubs 
of bamboo plants. The doors 
opened to admit a guest, and the 
gale blew a whistling blast through 
the long bamboo whips, causing me 
to exclaim: 

“That reminds me of home!” 

The lonely and grumpy husband, 
at the little table next to mine, re- 
moved from his mouth the short 
pipe on which he had been sucking, 
to retort: “How horrible!” 

Amused, I laid aside my last bit 
of toasted scone and turned about. 
I caught lust of verbal battle in the 
smoky brown eyes regarding me. 

“Horrible?” I queried, provoca- 
tively, “to be reminded of home?” 
“Yes,” came the quick response, 
“when one’s home is New York.” 

“Have you ever been there?” I 
asked, with suspicious mildness. 

“Know all about it,” flashed the 
man from London Town. “Streets, 





hideous canyons; buildings, star- 
scrapers. All piled up on long pla- 
teau; plateau surrounded by rush- 
ing rivers; streets full of hustlers 
.-.no rest ...no reverence for any- 
thing. Never go to new countries 
. . . life too short to visit immature 
places. I will never go to America!” 

“Well,” said I (as I drew a long 
breath for him), “that seems hardly 
fair. Really you ought to give us a 
chance to win you over. You are 
not ‘playing fair,’ you know, when 
you condemn us out of hand. I 
have always heard that ‘playing the 
game’ was the highest art of an 
Englishman!” 

The pompous little man, catching 
the twinkle in my eye, turned a 
trifle rosier at my thrust. He took 
a few nervous pulls at his short 
pipe before he parried: “Couldn’t 
stand your mode of life; big busi- 
ness ... utilitarian . . . no senti- 
ment... no repose .. . couldn’t 
stick it!” 


Just a year, to a day, from that 
excoriating pronouncement, I was 
on my way through the “hideous 
canyons” that furrow the “long 
plateau” of my native New York, 
hurrying to meet that self-same sar- 
donic critic from Albion. For the 
London editor was coming to 
America. They all do. I was late, 
but, owing to the reprehensible 
speed of American transit, I was on 
the dock when the fussy little tugs 
had accomplished their prodigious 
feat of nosing the Leviathan into 
her berth. 

When the steamer’s length came 
parallel with the dock, I eagerly 
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scanned the upper strata of hu- 
manity aboard her. A blur of faces 
looked back, each straining for an 
answering gleam of recognition 
from some individual in the seeth- 
ing mass on the dock. Here and 
there a flash of a white handker- 
chief signaled some one to the right 
or left of me; then my searching 
eye was arrested by a vivid streak 
of red which waved persistently in 
my direction. It proved to be an 
American Beauty rose, on a two- 
foot stem, which the tall and fair 
Mrs. Chiselhurst was using as a sig- 
nal to me—a tactful greeting. 

Near the stately English beauty 
stood the Colonel, her husband,— 
the man who had said he never 
visited immature places. I experi- 
enced a moment of triumph which 
even the smell of bilge water, the 
raucous shouts of baggage-men, and 
the heavy rumbling of handcars 
over the uneven board planking of 
the dock could not mar. This man, 
who had declared he would never 
put foot on my soil, was about to 
step ashore. He had sailed up our 
superb harbor and seen the Statue 
of Liberty. He had glimpsed our 
wonder of wonders, the sky-line of 
New York! 

In my subconscious brain I was 
waiting for comment; but a seedy 
youth, full of pep, stepped between 
us. “Buy a flag, sir—an American 
flag, sir?” The Colonel waved him 
away,—I, too, wished he would be 
off. He was the fly in the ointment 
that this moment held out to me. 

“Buy a flag?—here y’are, Ameri- 
can flags!” shouted the boy, nothing 
abashed. “Let you have it cheap, 
sir,—last of my stock,” and he 
thrust the flag perilously near the 
editor’s pince-nez. “Be off,” cried 
Colonel Chiselhurst, as he held a 
protecting hand between the pro- 


truding stick and his eyes, “this is 
most offensive . . . most offensive!” 

The youth took in the Colonel’s 
fawn spats, the black ribbon which 
dangled from his glasses. “Buy an 
Hamerican flag, sir,” he chanted 
gleefully, with the street urchin’s 
ready wit. “All Hinglishmen buy 
the Hamerican flag, sir’; then 
watching the purple spread over his 
victim’s ruddy face, he turned to 
Mrs. Chiselhurst. “It’s all silk, 
lady, take a feel. All silk, damn it, 
all silk except the stick!” 

Quickly I shoved a fifty-cent piece 
into his hand, and was relieved to 
find the flag of my country trans- 
ferred to my own hand. The grin- 
ning limb of Satan turned to go, 
when another flag merchant called 
out: “What yer goin’ to do with all 
the kale, Jim?” 

“I’m goin’ to Poughkeepsie—on 
me honeymoon!” rang out the glee- 
ful answer. 

“Most astonishing . . . most insuf- 
ferably impertinent, you know,” 
cried the Colonel, as he adjusted the 
glasses which had so narrowly es- 
caped disaster. “Is this an example 
of American salesmanship?” 

“But you must admit, though 
his methods are crude, that he is a 
good little salesman,” I cried. “He 
sold his flag.” 

“Not to me,” replied the journal- 
ist, grimly and with dignity. 

In utter silence, I held out the 
flag for which I had paid. “Wel- 
come to my country,” I said, sweet- 
ly, and gravely, and I placed the 
flag that was all silk—except the 
stick—in Colonel Chiselhurst’s 
hand. 

There was a moment of pregnant 
silence; then the well-modulated 
voice of his wife broke the little 
hush that kept us apart from the 
vortex of overwhelming noise. “Ce- 
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cil,” she said cheerily, “we shall 
never get through with the customs 
if you linger here. Many are ahead 
of us already, and we were almost 
the first off the boat!” 

The Colonel wheeled about and 
saw the urgent, waiting groups ed- 
dying around the inspectors in the 
first-class baggage department. “By 
Jove!” he ejaculated, “wouldn’t 
have happened save for that boy,” 
and he swung off importantly. 

“Don’t mind him,” said his wife 
blandly. “Cecil is really a dear; but 
an awfully poor sailor, you know. 
I thought the wee chap was clever— 
what he said about the stick, you 
know!” 


AN INTERNATIONAL DINNER PARTY 


To this day I do not know just 
what led me to my experiment in 
internationalism. I believe it was 
a statement which Cecil Chiselhurst 
had made to me, back in that mel- 
low town of the Old World where 
we had met. He had said, with an 
air of finality, that as a Melting Pot 
the United States was a failure. I 
had pointed out to him that it was 
difficult to be a shining success un- 
der some circumstances, and asked 
him if he were aware of the fact 
that in one crowded New York City 
block as many as eighteen distinct 
nationalities could be found, living 
side by side? 

The editor’s reply was short and 
to the point. “That has nothing to 
do with my statement,” he said. 
“But it might help to account for 
the fact, if it is a fact,” I ventured, 
tentatively. 

The Colonel had not disputed the 
point further, on that occasion; but 
I felt (the night of my dinner 
party) that we were approaching a 
show-down. The stage was set,— 
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the guests invited with forethought, 
and I awaited their arrival with 
more gusto than I had ever experi- 
enced over any festivity at which I 
had presided as hostess! 

I had set eight o’clock for the 
gathering of the clans; for, in addi- 
tion to the two able representatives 
from the British Isles, I had invited 
a Swedish Captain, with a square 
head, an Italian portrait painter, 
with slender hands and a hyper- 
thyroid face, a chauvinistic French- 
man, whose patriotism had never 
been excelled save by George Wash- 
ington, and one American, a mas- 
ter of commerce. 

I do not mention the wives of 
these gentlemen, but I had a tender 
spot in my heart for each one of 
them! For they were mere Buffer 
States, spending their talent for 
feminine ingenuity in ceaseless ef- 
forts to smooth and grace over the 
fusing line between the mother- 
country and the adopted one. At 
times they had the pitifully strained 
look of those who wear bifocals, a 
bewildered look, due to momentary 
indecision as to the distance of the 
object in view and whether it could 
be brought into better focus through 
the upper or lower lens. 

Originally, I had planned to face 
my experiment in internationalism 
alone; but, on second thought, I had 
invited Mr. Caldwell, a lone com- 
patriot from Chicago, to rescue me 
should I sink neath the ground- 
swell from so many foreign shores. 
But I had no premonition of sub- 
mersion as I looked at my artfully 
set stage; the appointments were 
perfect—never did I feel more 
elated! My place-cards were mini- 
ature American flags (an inspira- 
tion from the episode on the dock) 
set in tiny standards of gold with 
the initials of each guest engraved 

















thereon; the centerpiece a shower of 
the flowers representing most of our 
States, as far as I knew them. 

One by one my polyglot friends 
greeted me; amid a flood of merri- 
ment I introduced them one to an- 
other, while the Italian cried, “Ah, 
Madama would creata a League of 
Nations all her own, non e vero?” 

“Well, Signor Farinelli,” I 
laughed back, noncommittedly, “if 
this be a League of Nations, many 
countries are conspicuous by their 
absence. But Geneva gives us a 
precedent for that!” 

“Ve should—how do you say it 
here?—-ve should vorry since ve are 
of ze élite, Madame,” responded 
Monsieur René de Lafanier, gal- 
lantly. He was a mold of form and 
ready tact. 

“The elect, Monsieur,” I amended. 


“Zer ez a distinction, Madame 
Howell?” 
“Indeed, yes,” said I. “You are 


born among the élite; but you must 
be selected, chosen, to be among the 
elect.” 

“Vat haf vee doon, Madame Hos- 
tess, dat vee are zo chozen?” The 
query came to me in the deep good- 
natured rumble of Captain Lumson. 

“Surely, my good Captain,” I 
cried gaily, “you have not forgotten 
that you once saved me from a 
watery grave in Lake Michigan? As 
for Signor Farinelli here, he just 
sent me a most adorable Della Rob- 
bia in gratitude for the many arti- 
cles I have dedicated to the praise 
of his Bell’ Italia; Monsieur René 
is the most patriotic man I have 
ever met, where France is con- 
cerned; and our friend from Lon- 
don Town, Colonel Chiselhurst, once 
challenged me!” 

“I, my dear lady, I challenged 
you?” exploded the editor, in puz- 
zled remonstrance. 
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“Really that does not seem like 
Cecil, my dear,” said his handsome 
wife. “He usually just makes state- 
ments. Sometimes I think editors 
and ministers are too secure!” 

I evaded a reply by saying to Cap- 
tain Lumson, “It is too bad, Cap- 
tain, that I cannot offer you your 
favorite beverage to-night, as in the 
old days.” 

“Dat iss not your vauldt, dear 
Madame,” boomed back the slow 
rumble of my good-natured Swedish 
guest. “It iss der vauldt of diz 
country. Efer since der days ven 
Euclid took a loaf of bread andt a 
jug of vine oudt into der vilderness, 
vere he vorked oudt his vonderful 
matamatical broblems, vine und 
good drink have been a zourse of 
gonzolation andt insbiration to man- 
kind! Vere is now your liberty 
here, I ask? I tink you haf not now 
any—none vat-efer.” 

“Righto, Captain,” cut in the 
Colonel, with British frankness. 
“Some of us across the pond think 
Uncle Sam rather a silly ass. Has il- 
lusions about himself and liberty, 
and that sort of thing, you know.” 

“But,” I expostulated, “there are 
many angles from which to view 
the question of prohibition. Un- 
fortunately not every one who 
drinks becomes a Euclid! As to the 
verdict of those ‘across the pond,’ I 
rather suspect it is about the most 
difficult thing in the world to get a 
good perspective of one’s self.” 

“If we had Captain Lumson’s fa- 
vorite beverage,” cried Signor Fari- 
nelli, coming to my rescue with 
Latin warmth, “we should miss zis 
ambrosia!” And the gallant Italian 
lifted high his glass of fruit juices, 
cucumber and ginger—a decoction 
upon which I rather prided myself. 
Colonel Chiselhurst also stood and 
quaffed gustily with my polyglot 












friends; but true to his editorial 
training, he returned to the fray. 
“Never could understand how 
prohibition was put over on the 
American people; one would never 
guess from the spread-eagle manner 
of your countrymen abroad that at 
home he is a lamb, kowtowing to 
the ruling of an arbitrary govern- 
ment. Also,” continued the journal- 
ist, candor outstripping courtesy, 
“I am puzzled to know why, in a 
country conceived in the spirit of 
liberty and presided over by the 
well-known goddess of the same 
name, we find so much stereotyped 
thought here? For example, take 
the cases of Mary Baker Eddy and 
Emile Coué,—they could not put it 
across so easily with us! Coué 
came to England... talked his ‘hap- 


piness bunkum’ to our shell- 
shocked’ soldiers; upset their 
nerves; gave them a relapse. We 


made it uncomfortable for Coué.. . 
left country in forty-eight hours! 
Didn’t feel in London that he was 
getting ‘better and better every 
day ...in every way,’ and all the 
rest of it, by Jove! It is my per- 
sonal belief that no other people on 
the globe like to be exploited as do 
the inhabitants of the U. S. A.” 
“Well,” I laughed back good- 
naturedly, “we have been taught 
that America is an asylum for all 
creeds and all peoples, have we not? 
And if some quackeries, mum- 
meries, ‘isms and ’ologies drift to 
our capacious arms and cling round 
our neck, we are supposed to be hos- 
pitable; or hear the familiar accusa- 
tion that we do not stretch forth 
the Helping Hand prescribed in our 
Constitution. Personally, I feel that 
America and Americans are per- 
ennially filled with eleemosynary 
impulses which do more credit to 
our hearts than to our heads.” 
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“Drue,” rumbled kindly Captain 
Lumson, “der coundtry gifs efery- 
body a chance to broove vat he can 
do,—vat he has to gontribute.” 

“And,” Signor Farinelli stated 
eagerly, “it is generous! In my 
country a mana iz guilty until he 
cana prova he iz innocenta. Here 
a mana is innocenta until he iz 
proven guilty!” 

Surprised at this bit of warm rec- 
iprocity, and quite mollified, I de- 
clared sturdily, “I cannot feel, my 
friends, that the United States has 
conspicuously failed in her great 
endeavor to be a Melting Pot. As I 
know America she has grave prob- 
lems of her own. No one regrets 
more than the descendants of our 
old Colonial families, the tawdry 
cheapness and turmoil of our great 
cities, which have come to pass 
while we have been trying out an 
international experiment on a 
greater scale than any nation has 
attempted in the history of the 
world! The descendant of the 
brave pioneer men and women, who 
wrought a miracle out of a wilder- 
ness in less than a hundred years, 
is apt to be an optimistic indi- 
vidual,—quick to rise to his feet 
when ill-fortune lays him low. Sel- 
dom, I think, will you find him 
nursing an enmity, or a martyr- 
complex. In fact, as a nation, we 
are too busy to be given to taking 
our own pulse. With all Europe to 
diagnose our case for us, to lay her 
trained diplomatic fingers on our 
bounding arteries, our civic ills, and 
spiritual sore spots, it would seem 
rather a work of supererogation for 
us to do so.” 

_ I took a long breath, and looked, 
smilingly, directly into the eyes of 
our Nestor, Colonel Chiselhurst. 
“Do you really think,” I asked, as I 
took in his self-satisfied compla- 
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cency, “that it is fair for any coun- 
try of the Old World to apply its 
ideology to the actual conditions 
our new land must face? Our land 
is too young, as yet, to be dotted 
over with shrines sacred to genera- 
tions of forebears; only a few of 
our towns are shadowed by vener- 
able institutions dedicated to cul- 
ture. When your grandfather trod 
the turf of a campus six hundred 
years old, Colonel, mine walked 
three miles to the little red school- 
house at the crossroads. Spanning 
mighty rivers with bridges, building 
up great cities on a_ trackless 
prairie, and connecting industrial 
centers by means of endless mileage 
of splendid railroads have left us as 
a people little time or leisure to 
stress sentiment or cultivate the 
arts, and these are the things which 
go to the development of a recog- 
nizable national soul and spirit!” 
“My dear,” rippled Mrs. Chisel- 
hurst, in her full-throated mellow 
tones, “you must not take Cecil seri- 
ously. He is a man of opposites. 
When the doctors condemned him 
to rest, I took him to the most out- 
of-the-way byways of the Old 
World. He fumed and fretted so at 
ths inaction that I decided to urge 
him to come here, in the hope that 
the rush and clangor would drive 
him into a corner for refuge!” 
Under his wife’s more pliable 
hand, the editor’s aspect softened. 
He was a Cambridge man, and my 
little touch about the “venerable in- 
stitutions of learning” which shad- 
ow the towns of his native Eng- 
land, and the tiny “red school- 
house” of my forebears in the New 
World had touchea some chord in 
him. When he spoke, it was with 
gusto: “Righto, Mrs. Howells, man 
cannot be a man before he has been 
a child. Even in England new 
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manufacturing centers are horrible 
... fungus-growth. Rapid mixture 
of races going on over whole world 
... babel of tongues .. . jarring ac- 
cents .. . crowded ways ... cruel 
competition ...inhuman! People 
overworked here . . . great tension 
... high speed . . . sensational pleas- 
ures at close of feverish days. New 
era... disgusting!” he summed up. 

“Ze output, as you say, Madame, 
eet is most wonderful, but eet leaves 
zo leetle time for play, n’est pas?” 
queried Monsieur René. 

“Ze country is granda, but one 
misses ... non, Madame, I zink eet 
cannota be zaid in words! Perhaps 
eet iz—” Signor Farinelli broke 
down, looking at me appealingly for 
understanding. 

“Perhaps it is homesickness, Sig- 
nor,” I said slowly. “Many ac- 
cusing fingers are pointed at us to- 
day, but I believe they are the ges- 
turing members of hands that miss 
the old handclasps back home. 
They belong to bodies that have be- 
come severed from their own kind. 
They are actuated by an inarticulate 
longing of the heart for missing 
things.” I took a long look around 
the circle of the clans. Each guest 
had been wholly frank with me. 
Although I was hostess to them all, 
I decided to be equally so with 
them. 

“Dear friends,” I said, “you are 
the most fortunate members of four 
distinct races. You bring with you 
to our shores a splendid contribu- 
tion of achievement in your respec- 
tive racial idioms, but your coming 
has been, in large part, a matter of 
curiosity, has it not? You do not 
intend to remain with us after that 
most human of all traits has been 
satisfied. But do not forget your 
less fortunate brothers—those who 
come here because the old home 
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does not afford them a like oppor- 
tunity.” 

An almost imperceptible ripple of 
nervous movement ran around the 
table. Colonel Chiselhurst adjusted 
his pince-nez; the Captain cleared 
his throat; Signor Farinelli laid 
down an active fork; and Monsieur 
René tapped his goblet with tenta- 
tive, listening fingernails. 

I took a long breath, and, de- 
termined to put my case succinctly, 
brooking no interruption, I adopted 
the editor’s own “Alfred Jingle” 
style of delivery. 

“Friends,” said I, “America has 
opened her doors practically to the 
whole world. Ivan Ivanovich ar- 
rives (to better his worldly condi- 
tion); Ivan misses his vodka and 
the Volga (though Heaven knows 
we play the Volga Boat Song to him 
on every Victrola in the land!); 
misses the knout, even the hurt of 
his broken chains. Ivan becomes 
homesick, and cries aloud: ‘America 
has no depths ... no passion... 
only work, work, work!’ 

“Alessandro Maccaferri comes 
to our shores (to live where little 
Alessandro, Celina, Tito and the 
Bambino may have free education 
and wear shoes on their feet). He 
misses the strains of ‘O Sole Mio,’ 
his Chianti, and the colorful festi- 
vals of his ‘Bel’ Italia,’ . . . becomes 
homesick . . . and cries: ‘America 
greata country, but no musica here 
... no festas ... only work!’ 

“Maz Bendelheim, a gifted Jew 
from Poland, arrives at Ellis Island. 
Max’s father is a learned Rabbi, 
quite somebody back home. The 
family from Poland settle in an old 
and aristocratic southern city; they 
are not taken into the bosom of the 
families that count. Hurt and be- 
wildered, the son takes up his pen 
and indicts the land. We are not 
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democratic, we do not really believe 
in freedom or equality ... we are a 
FAKE! 

“Patrick Shanahan, feeling an 
urge to try his fortune in a new 
land, sails away from the Emerald 
Isle. He bids farewell to the old 
homestead, tells his colleen, ‘It is 
sendin’ for you soon, I'll be!’ And 
he does. To do Patrick justice, he 
brings a warm heart to the welding, 
and is apt to admit that in his new 
home he finds a greater oppor- 
tunity. So we feel little rancor if 
he and Mike twang the Harp of 
Erin on occasions,—and even wish 
him a larger pot of shamrock than 
he can find on Eighth Avenue come 
St. Patrick’s day! 

“The Teuton arrives, solid with 
past achievement, heavy in the un- 
shaken security of his belief that 
his ways are the only right ways. 
He marries in the U. S. A., and his 
wife bears children who grow up to 
astonish him! Even at the age of 
four, Hedwig wishes that she had 
been given an insipid name like 
Dorothy! At Christmas they hang 
up utterly unromantic stockings 
(this foolishness they learned from 
Ralph Brown’s family next door); 
they do, it is true, have a real Tan- 
nenbaum, but it is illumined by 
electric lights, instead of candles, 
and the children sing ‘Heilige 
Nacht’? in English;—which spoils 
the whole celebration and so utterly 
does away with ‘gemuthlichkeit’ 
that the worthy paterfamilias re- 
tires into a corner and wraps him- 
self in a sweet sorrow for the rest 
of the day, which of course renders 
it impossible for his American wife 
and the strange brood she has pre- 
sented him with to be really hap- 
py. They vaguely understand that 
‘Das Heimatland’ is responsible and 
make the best of it! 
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“Then,” cried I, putting the 
tweezers to the nose of Albion, “you 
English come. Not often, or in 
droves, but you do come to look us 
over, write about us, and lecture to 
us. You place a monocle in one 
eye (the eye nearest the British Em- 
pire)—and you drawl: ‘It’s all 
rather crude, you know;—you are 
shrewd but not deep, you know. 
Very clever opportunists but not 
creators, you know—and, by Jove, 
you do not pronounce our English 
names decently, you know!’ Then, 
to prove your case, you tell us that 
you heard a man from Arkansas 
(and you pronounce it to rime with 
apple-sauce!) enunciate every sylla- 
ble of Cholmondeley, as though he 
were masticating one of our atro- 
cious raw breakfast foods . . . in- 
stead of hitting on the high-spots 
only!” I paused—out of breath. 

A low chuckle, beginning at the 
editor’s diaphragm, rumbled up to 
his throat, where a wheeze seized it 
and turned it into a sneeze—deco- 
rously smothered by a large hand- 
kerchief of fine linen. But the 
square was not quite large enough 
to hide the expansive and altogether 
responsive smile my avalanche of 
words had called forth. 

“Hold!” cried the journalist from 
London Town, as he wiped the hu- 
midity of laughter from his eyes,— 
“Hold,—the member from New 
York has stated her case well, but 
surely she would not defend the 
American voice . . . the American 
diction? I mean, of course, the dic- 
tion of the masses,” he added apolo- 
getically. 

“Don’t try to sidetrack me, 
Colonel, please! I am presenting 
the case of our homesick aliens. To 
go back to ‘our guests’ in a strange 
land .. . Alessandro misses the sun- 
warmed piazzetta of the adorable 
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little old village back in Italy, which 
was the center of the voluble, color- 
ful life of his native town. There 
he could lie prone upon a stone 
parapet and gaze up through the 
trellised vines overhead, drinking in 
the softness of Italian skies. Every 
passer-by was a friend. He was sur- 
rounded by a certain standard of 
living, however simple,—and he was 
restrained from wrongdoing because 
he belonged to a certain circle—he 
owed something to his family. 
When Alessandro comes to Ameri- 
ca, too often he does not give us his 
best self! Forgive me, dear Signor, 
but swift deeds of violence by our 
immigrants of exotic and passionate 
temperaments (to put it tactfully) 
have created a crime problem of 
enormous proportions... one which 
has given the United States an un- 
enviable reputation for lawlessness 
the world over. Yet we may not 
openly state that these crimes of 
violence are perpetrated largely by 
immigrants from the Mediterranean 
region, lest we be promptly accused 
of ‘race discrimination’ !” 

“Zat is true,—verra true. I zo 
regret my Italia Bella, of which 
Madama has written so much, has 
given you ze Black Handa and our 
glorious Sicilia, the Mafia.” The 
voluble and altogether delightful 
guest returned, however, to his re- 
past with evident relish. Mon- 
sieur René de Lafournier facetious- 
ly extended his glass, arose and pro- 
posed a toast: “To zee betterment 
of Italian manners when in foreign 
lands!” cried the excitable French- 
man. I could see that he was 
elated that no untoward expression 
as to his own people had escaped, 
as yet. 

Captain Lumson arose; his solid, 
heavy form like the rock of Gibral- 
tar. His arm took the air as a 
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schooner takes the salt breeze of 
the sea: “To France,” quoth he, 
“may she zee her vay clear to zeace 
holding up de beace of Europe.” 

“Now, now gentlemen,” I cried, 
“let us not become acrimonious at 
a dinner party! I have spoken of 
these things merely to show this 
League of Nations that you expect 
the impossible,—and that it would 
contribute appreciably to the ‘gaiety 
of nations’ if the United States were 
not expected to make all the adjust- 
ments, provide all the concessions. 
No flag can fly, no pennant can 
wave long, gentlemen, without a 
stick to fly from! There must be a 
standard to support it... or it 
would fall to the earth, a forlorn 
rag, indeed. Without the support, 
the rigid purpose to contribute, of 
everyone who comes to our shores 
we cannot become a_ successful 
Melting Pot.” 

“We do not always play fair,” ad- 
mitted the Colonel. 

“Do not send us your misfits and 
ne’er-do-wells, your criminals and 
your diseased . . . then send your 
best men for a mere short tour, to 
look us over .. . and express their 
displeasure at the result.” 

“No von should chuge American 
life by the harlequinade undt madt 
vays which haf sprung oup zince 
der var,” supplemented the Swedish 
Captain, earnestly. 

“And,” said I, with a rush of per- 
sonal loss, “you may be sure that 
those whose forebears helped to 
make the country often feel them- 
selves strangers in a city, once fa- 
miliar and beloved, where Little 
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Italys—Chinatowns—Ghettos—and 
Black Belts abound. We suffer an 
injustice when a European of cul- 
ture spills his laughter over our ef- 
fort to make a desirable blend out 
of the ingredients of the world at 


large! We recognize that from im- 
migrants of Continental blood we 
owe, in large part, those contribu- 
tions of music, the arts, and fine 
craftsmanship which have widened 
our artistic horizons. We are in- 
debted to...” 

My Italian and French guests 
arose and bowed, their mobile faces 
wreathed in smiles. 

“And you, dear Colonel and Mrs. 
Chiselhurst,” I continued, “we 
Americans envy you the serenity 
you still enjoy in rural England! 
In the swiftly changing patterns of 
our national life we must accept 
many undesirable phases, catch as 
catch can. We welcome you one 
and all, but we ask more than po- 
litical allegiance! Not until the 
people who come to our shores give 
a heart allegiance to this new land 
of their choice, can they be consid- 
ered Americans, in any sense.” 

Before I had finished, the Colonel 
and his wife were standing at at- 
tention. Mrs. Chiselhurst lifted the 
little flag which presided over the 
Colonel’s place at my international 
dinner party. “Cecil,” she cried, “to 
the American flag . . .” and she 
placed the emblem in his hand. 

A ripple of red, white, and blue 
circled the table. “To the flag of 
the U. S. A.,” responded the man 
from London. “It’s all silk, friends. 
All silk—except the stick!” 














THE GREAT REFUSAL 
By JoHN BUNKER 


To casual seeing he was just the same 

That he had always been; he dressed the same 
And walked and talked as he had always done, 
And, when he laughed, the old familiar chuckle 
Came in just pat as it was used to do, 

So that it was no wonder bland outsiders 
Thought him the man that they had always known. 
But though he made no sign and walked serenely 
The usual round of every-day affairs, 

He was no more the man that he had been 

Than I am Julius Cesar. For when sounded 

For his behoof that strange imperious call 

Which, name it fate or duty, each man hears 
Lifting above the noises of the world 

Once with authentic summons in his soul, 
Because it spoke to him in too stern fashion 
Bidding him go the difficult way of pain 

And stress and starry loneliness that leads 

To the fair summit of one austere glory, 

He turned aside—and therewith pulled about him 
His house of life forever. A difference slight 

It might have seemed, and common: he but chose 
One path instead of another, merely took 

What seemed the way of facile treading; yet 

By the fine irony of the unforeseen 

The path he chose became for him indeed 

The difficult way of pain and loneliness 

That leads to God knows whither. So he passed 
With his strict doom upon him down the days, 
Dogged to the end by diligent regret. 


And though he spoke no word and walked serenely 
The usual round of every-day affairs, 

Within his eyes I caught the look of one 

Who has a secret trouble at his heart; 

And now I never see him but I think 

Of the heroic path he might have trod 

And those dim peaks of his refuséd greatness. 











WORDSWORTH AND THE CRITICS 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


“We know a poet rich in thought, profuse 
In bounty; but his grain wants winnowing.” 


ERE was a time when the 

mere mention of Wordsworth’s 
name would have been met by any 
one of his critics with some excel- 
lent joke about “Peter Bell” or “The 
Idiot Boy.” It is unfortunately true 
that this is largely Wordsworth’s 
own fault. He knowingly and wan- 
tonly exposed himself to ridicule at 
a period when criticism was in- 
fected with a spirit of sarcasm, 
which, ignorant and shallow as it 
was, catered to the popular appetite, 
and was consequently attended with 
eminent success. That Words- 
worth did so expose himself to the 
buffoons of criticism may be seen 
from a perusal of either of the 
above poems. Even the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of the poet finds 
it hard to defend the announce- 
ment of a serious moral purpose in 
“The Idiot Boy”—that of “tracing 
the maternal passion through many 
of its more subtle windings.” It is 
difficult to see how such an end as 
this could be announced, and such 
means as Wordsworth uses em- 
ployed, without producing such a 
sense of contrast as must, of neces- 
sity, suggest ludicrous ideas, and 
favor the attempt to direct upon 
the author the sentiment of ridicule 
so provoked. 

The sane critic is careful to point 
out that, in order to be receivable 
as a classic, Wordsworth must be 
relieved of a great deal of the “po- 





—Landor. 


etical baggage” that encumbers him. 
Indeed, there is no great poet in our 
literature to whose work it is so de- 
sirable, or even necessary, to apply 
the “winnowing” process of which 
Landor speaks. But while Words- 
worth’s mistakes have afforded to 
the clowns and harlequins of criti- 
cism an opportunity “of setting on 
a certain quantity of barren spec- 
tators to laugh,” they can afford 
nothing but regret to every true 
lover of the poet. No doubt, Words- 
worthians keep the regrets that rise 
out of the perusal of these poems, 
for the most part, to themselves, 
feeling confident that the beauty 
and virtue that have gone forth 
from Wordsworth are of rare 
enough quality to outweigh a thou- 
sand times the admittedly consid- 
erable quantity of verse that is 
plainly void of inspiration, though 
not of interest. 

Unfortunately, we are not all 
Wordsworthians to the full, and the 
words, 


“You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,” 


apply closely to their author him- 
self. Only a small portion of the 
poet’s work is intimately known, 
even to those who profess to be lov- 
ers of poetry. But if those who 
talk most about the faults of 
Wordsworth would only read the 
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poet’s best work, they should find 
that it exhibits a mind richly stored 
with all the materials from which 
the greatest poetry is formed—ele- 
vation of sentiment, tenderness of 
heart, philosophic thought, the tru- 
est sensibilities for the beauties and 
glories of Nature combined with 
extraordinary fervor of imagination, 
and a most praiseworthy love of 
simplicity both in thought and lan- 
guage. 


II 


The name of Wordsworth will be 
forever associated with what is 
commonly called “the love of Na- 
ture.” In saying this we must not 
forget that there were celebrants 
and worshipers at the shrine of Na- 
ture long before the time of Words- 
worth. From the Psalms of David 
and the poems of the ancient Greeks 
down to the Canterbury Tales and 
the plays of Shakespeare, the great 
poets of the world’s literature had 
loved the mountain and the sea, the 
flower and the leaf, the song of the 
bird and the whisper of the wind. 
And, just before Wordsworth’s own 
time, Cowper and Burns had done 
much to bring poetry back to Na- 
ture, by redeeming it in part from 
the artificiality and unnatural jar- 
gon of the classical school. But es- 
pecially in the Romantic Movement, 
of which Wordsworth himself was 
the apostle, the love of Nature is 
very remarkable. 

Shelley resembled Wordsworth in 
his outlook upon Nature in that he 
found in her a sympathy with the 
spirit of love in the human heart; 
but while for Wordsworth Nature 
was both “law and impulse,” for 
Shelley she was impulse merely. 
Byron sought and found in her 
storms and calms a reflection of his 
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own changing moods; whereas 
Scott, on the other hand, did not 
venture to bring his own cares and 
thoughts into her pure presence, but 
sought after her grand and rugged 
scenes and employed them as pic- 
turesque settings for his romantic 
tales. Keats was charmed with her 
merely sensuous loveliness; and 
Tennyson looked on her with the 
eye of a scientist. But while all 
these poets wrote about Nature and 
loved her, not one of them can 
claim the title of Nature’s high- 
priest, which has been given to 
Wordsworth alone. With her 
name his shall be forever, indissolu- 
bly linked, for no other poet in the 
whole range of English literature 
has consecrated his power so unre- 
servedly to the patient interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Nature. So 
entirely true is this, that, as Mat- 
thew Arnold says, “Nature herself 
seems to take the pen out of his 
hand, and to write for him with 
her own bare, sheer, penetrating 
power.” 

Wordsworth’s manner of dealing 
with Nature is more varied than 
that of any other poet in our litera- 
ture. When he wants to place a 
picture of Nature before the reader, 
he does not do so, like other poets, 
by the enumeration of details, but 
by presenting its essential features. 
Thus, for instance, in the beautiful 
poem “I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud,” the description includes but 
the margin of a bay and the long 
line of daffodils that “outdid the 
sparkling waves in glee,” and any- 
thing more of detail would have 
damaged that unity of effect with 
which the general character of the 
scene is placed before the mind’s 
eye. The poet saw the daffodils in 
such a way that for himself and for 
his reader now 
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“They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Again, in “Stepping Westward,” 
we get the soul of the scene. There 
is just enough to suggest the fea- 
tures of the picture, but only to 
suggest them—a sky of sunset 
splendor in front, a dark and cold 
gloom behind; at one side a still 
lake reflecting the glories of the 
sky, and all around a heavenly 
peace. A poet like Scott would 
have described the rocks, flowers, 
trees, and mountains surrounding 
the lake. In other words, he would 
have given us a landscape; but 
Wordsworth is content to let Nature 
speak for him. 

Side by side with this gift of con- 
ciseness, Wordsworth had the pow- 
er of seeing Nature with eyes that 
noted the minutest facts of the out- 
er world. He could be real as well 
as ideal; indeed he seems to have 
had the double gift of literal realism 
and highest ideality. This realistic 
power may be exemplified by tak- 
ing a poem on a living thing in Na- 
ture, like the skylark, and compar- 
ing it with Shelley’s ode to the same 
bird. Shelley’s skylark is not a nat- 
ural object so much as a mysterious 
influence of beauty that thrills the 
soul of the listener. It is an “un- 
bodied joy”; nor can we come near 
it. Its song mounts “in profuse 
strains” of an art so spontaneous 
that it may well seem “unpremedi- 
tated.” It soars into the heavens 
a “scorner of the ground,” and it 
remains in the sky a very “cloud of 
fire,” beautiful and impalpable, “un- 
til we hardly see; we feel that it is 
there.” As the bird is never brought 
into contact with us, we can form 
no real idea of it—“What thou art 
we know not.” Werdsworth’s “Sky- 
lark,” on the other hand, though not 
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so visionary as Shelley’s, is far tru- 
er to the everyday life of the bird. 
Wordsworth is content to describe 
the thing heard objectively—that is, 
as an object worthy in itself of 
beautiful description. The habits 
and movements of the bird are ac- 
curately noted, as may be seen from 
the lines— 


“Or, while the wings aspire, are 
heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy 
ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop 
into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, 
that music still.” 


Shelley could never have given 
us that acute piece of observation 
contained in the last line. Besides, 
Wordsworth humanizes the whole 
spirit of the “pilgrim of the sky”; 
he never allows his bird to soar so 
high as to be oblivious of the earth 
and the common life of man. It 
was altogether beyond the power of 
Shelley to compress so great a world 
of quiet, far-reaching thought and 
feeling into one couplet as Words- 
worth has shown himself capable 
of doing in these two lines— 


“Type of the wise who soar, but 
never roam, 

True to the kindred points of 
Heaven and home!” 


Perhaps Wordsworth’s favorite 
method of dealing with Nature was 
passive rather than active. What 
he sought most was to keep his 
mind in a state of “wise passive- 
ness,” to allow Nature to instruct 
and purify it, and to reproduce in 
his poems something of the intense 
joy which came to him from such 
communication with the external 
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world. In his famous “Lines Above 
Tintern Abbey,” which are usually 
taken as typical of his Nature po- 
etry, he tells us that he is 


“A lover of the meadows and the 
woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we 
behold 

From this green earth; of all the 
mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they 
half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to 
recognise 

In Nature and the language of the 
sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, 
the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my 
heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being.” 


Wordsworth was not a bookish 
man, though he had read the clas- 
sics and was ready to acknowledge 
the reality of the world of books, 
but he sought his inspiration else- 
where, and scorned the idea that a 
poet could be made by the study of 
the art of poetics. His poetic creed 
is clearly set forth in the well- 
known stanza, from “The Tables 
Turned” :— 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 


These lines express our poet’s idea 
of the power of Nature. But how 
is man to come under the influence 
of this mighty power? Wordsworth 
answers that it is not by the study 
of books, but by growing in wisdom 
as the lilies of the field grow in 
loveliness. Be passive; place your- 
self in a state of calm: 
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“The eye—it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


“Nor less I deem that there are 
Powers 

Which of themselves our minds 
impress; 

That we can feed this mind of 
ours, 

In a wise passiveness.” 


It has been said that Wordsworth 
failed to recognize the fact that Na- 
ture has also a heartless aspect— 
that phase to which Tennyson re- 
fers as “Nature red in tooth and 
claw.” Such a criticism seems to 
imply that Wordsworth’s optimism 
is so puerile that he has shut his 
eyes to the tragedies of life. Surely 
that is not so. Wordsworth un- 
doubtedly saw the miseries of the 
poor, he heard the “still sad music 
of humanity,” and had sympathy 
for the suffering of the lower ani- 
mals. Misery and death he recog- 
nized; but, without attempting to 
justify the ways of God to man and 
beast, he was content to leave them 
“unintelligible and awful.” Instead 
of trying to pluck out the heart of 
the mystery, he tried to enlarge 
man’s conception of joy. Other 
poets had painted in gloomy colors 
the dark background of human ex- 
istence; Wordsworth’s aim was to 
bring into clearer view the neg- 
lected background of joy. As Ra- 
leigh says: “A simple, irrepressible 
joy in things is the motive of many 
of his shorter poems. His heart 
leaps up when he beholds a rain- 
bow in the sky. The daffodils danc- 
ing in the breeze fill him with a 
spirit of gaiety, and live in his mind 
and heart, a joyful memory.” And 
with this, Matthew Arnold, perhaps 
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his ablest critic, agrees: “Words- 
worth’s poetry is great because of 
the extraordinary power with which 
Wordsworth feels the joy offered to 
us in Nature, the joy offered to us 
in the simple primary affections 
and duties; and because of the 
extraordinary power with which, in 
case after case, he shows us this joy, 
and renders it so as to make us 
share it.” 


Ill 


There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to the presence of phi- 
losophy in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Some of his critics maintain that he 
is more eminently a great thinker 
than a great poet; and the opinion 
is not uncommon that it is neces- 
sary to climb to the heights of a new 
system of philosophy in order to 
reach an appreciation of Words- 
worth’s poetry, and find pleasure in 
it. Lord Morley, on the contrary, 
tells us that “it is best to be entire- 
ly sceptical as to the existence of 
system and ordered philosophy in 
Wordsworth”; and Matthew Arnold 
says that the disciples of Words- 
worth “are apt to lay far too much 
stress on what they call his phi- 
losophy.” There is a_ certain 
amount of truth in both views. 
Those who maintain that Words- 
worth is primarily a philosopher 
appear to be men who, from the na- 
ture of their studies and the bent of 
their minds, apprehend more read- 
ily what is intellectual than what is 
poetical, and see all that there is of 
thought in what they read, and not 
all that there is of poetry. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that 
there is a considerable amount of 
philosophical thought in Words- 
worth’s best work; but from this it 
does not follow that Wordsworth 
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should be supposed to have in- 
vented any peculiar ethical or meta- 
physical system, or to have discov- 
ered any new principles upon which 
such a system could be built. 

To take offense at Wordsworth 


‘because the philosopher in him is 


never very far off, would be to ban- 
ish ourselves completely from his 
kingdom of poetry. Ideas, great 
and noble, are constantly discern- 
ible, ready to hold aloof or ap- 
proach, as the reader wills it. 
Where any insist upon associating 
themselves with the music of the 
verse, they are to be welcomed, for 
the claim proves them and the in- 
spiration to be one. Thought, even 
for those who do not delve and mine 
in it, adds an atmosphere and a 
sense of mystery. Lord Morley’s 
sneer at the idea of the teaching 
power of an “impulse from a vernal 
wood” is but poor criticism. “Such 
a proposition,” he says, “cannot be 
seriously taken as more than a half- 
playful sally for the benefit of some 
too bookish friend. No impulse 
from a vernal wood can teach us 
anything at all of moral evil and of 
good.” To say this is to misunder- 
stand Wordsworth and to rob him 
of his greatest power. 

As to the philosophy of two of 
Wordsworth’s poems in particular, 
the “Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality” and the “Lines Above Tin- 
tern Abbey,” there has been a great 
diversity of opinion. At least one 
well-known critic has pronounced 
the first poem to be nonsense; while 
another, equally celebrated, has 
called it “the high-water mark 
which the intellect has reached in 
this age.” Perhaps an examination 
of the poem may help us to get at 
the truth. 

The general subject of the Great 
Ode is this—in childhood we see 
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everything more brightly, and find 
more pleasure and joy and beauty 
in the world than we do as men. 
Wordsworth tells us that 


“Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy,” 


and that “the earth, and every com- 
mon sight” is 


“Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a 
dream.” 


Why should this be? Perhaps, an- 
swers the poet, it is because the soul 
of the child still remembers a more 
beautiful world in which it lived 
before birth. 


“The Soul that rises with us, our 
life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we 
come 
From God, who is our home.” 


But, in addition to this, there is the 
feeling of an ideal over all our life, 
towards which from this early com- 
munion with God we are almost 
constrained to aspire. As we grow 
older, the world comes to be “too 
much with us,” and this ideal grad- 
ually fades. But it is never quite 
lost; it never wholly disappears, and 
we have as a help through all this 
worldliness— 


“Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not real- 
ised.” 
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And so it is that 


“those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our 
day, 
Are yet a master light of all our see- 
ing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have 
power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in 
the being 
Of the eternal Silence.” 


Their issue, their last word of guid- 
ance, is— 


“The faith that looks through 
death.” 


Unsympathetic criticism has sad- 
ly ridiculed this presentation of the 
facts and the theory with which 
Wordsworth attempted to explain 
them. It is quite true that children 
feel more joy and delight in sun- 
shine, in flowers, in playing among 
the fields, than grown-up people do; 
but this is not because they really 
perceive and feel more keenly than 
adults. It seems like emphasizing 
the obvious to say that a child can- 
not see or feel so deeply as a man. 
No little child can possibly under- 
stand the beauty of landscape, the 
beauty of clouds, of running water, 
for to see such beauty requires 
much more experience than a child 
possesses. No doubt, a child does 
see some things with a pleasure 
which we cannot feel, but that is 
because the same things which 
please the child have become famil- 
iar to us. It is also true that intui- 
tion, the instinctive sense or knowl- 
edge of good and evil, danger or 
safety, is much more vivid with 
children than with men, because 
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men are trained to use their reason 
in opposition to feeling, and chil- 
dren, with no reasoning power yet 
developed, have only feelings to 
guide them. But to say with 
Wordsworth that “our birth is but 
a sleep and a forgetting,” and that 
as we grow older we are less and 
less able to perceive the “visionary 
gleam,” and less and less alive to 
the beauties of Nature, is to say 
what is opposed to “notorious fact, 
experience and truth.” 

As a piece of psychology or meta- 
physics, therefore, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Great Ode does not 
bear criticism; but this should not 
blind us to the truth that it is, nev- 
ertheless, a beautiful piece of musi- 
cal composition, and contains many 
lines which will never die. The phi- 
losophy of the Ode is substantially 
the Platonic teaching respecting the 
preéxistence of the human soul. 
Whether or not Wordsworth held 
this doctrine literally, it is pretty 
clear that he must have maintained 
it substantially, so strongly did he 
adhere to the theory of innate 
ideas. To Locke’s famous saying, 
Nihil est in intellectu quod non pri- 
us fuerit in sensu, he would un- 
doubtedly have opposed the Leib- 
nitzian rejoinder, Nisi intellectus 
ipse; for all his poetry is based on 
the theory that we bring with us in- 
to the world all those great ideas, 
such as the Beautiful, the True, and 
the Good, which change the phys- 
ical into a moral world, and sepa- 
rate man from the brutes. Besides, 
he might have held the doctrine of 
the Ode by citing the opinion of cer- 
tain pious writers—that each hu- 
man soul not only sees its Judge im- 
mediately after death, but saw its 
Creator also, for one brief moment, 
at the instant of its creation. In 
the spiritual world time and place 
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are out of court; and the expression 
in the Ode, “God who is our home,” 
implies that a single flash from the 
Divine Countenance might have 
filled the soul with all that haunt- 
ing and unforgotten wisdom which 
it could have learned during the pe- 
riod spent “in that imperial Palace 
whence we came.” 

Critics are just as much at vari- 
ance as to the interpretation of 
“Tintern Abbey.” Lord Selborne, 
Aubrey de Vere, and a host of oth- 
ers strongly maintain that the poem 
contains nothing whatever out of 
harmony with Christian belief. On 
the other hand, it is quite common 
to meet with people like Stopford 
Brooke, who say of “Tintern Ab- 
bey,” “This is Pantheism.” It 
would be very interesting to find 
out what precisely these good peo- 
ple mean by Pantheism. When 
they have defined Pantheism, and 
have clearly shown how and where 
the poem is pantheistic, they will be 
worthy of serious consideration. 
They usually attempt to substanti- 
ate their accusation by referring to 
the passage in which Wordsworth 
says: 


“And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with 
the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sub- 
lime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living 
air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind 
of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of 
all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 
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Apropos of this passage Professor 
Sneath, in his admirable study of 
the poet, makes the following perti- 
nent remarks: ‘“Thorough-going 
Pantheism does not speak of a Uni- 
versal Spirit, or of a God, or of an 
Absolute, as dwelling in Nature, but 
identifies Nature with the Absolute. 
All forms are modes of its energiz- 
ing or functioning. Neither does 
Pantheism speak of the Universal 
Spirit as dwelling in the mind of 
Man. It identifies the human mind 
with the Universal Being.”* 

This is precisely how the matter 
stands. Nothing is more easy than 
to use a philosophical term in a 
vague, unintelligible manner, with- 
out any accurate attempt to deter- 
mine in what sense it is to be un- 
derstood. It may possibly be meant 
only to signify that which every 
Christian believes. There is no need 
to say that one of the universally 
accepted axioms of the Christian re- 
ligion is that God is everywhere. 
Pantheism is simply the distortion 
of this truth. Not content with the 
Christian idea of Divine omnipres- 
ence, the Pantheist will take Spinoza 
as his guide, and define substance 
as “that which exists in itself, and 
is conceived by itself—i. e., the con- 
ception of which can be formed 
without the aid of the conception of 
anything else.” From this defini- 
tion it follows that there can be 
only one substance self-existent and 
infinite—to wit, God. The individ- 
ual will accordingly be absorbed in 
this omnivorous substance. Pan- 
theism, then, simply means that the 
universe is God, and that therefore 
everything is divine. 

We are not concerned here with 
the refutation of Pantheism; it suf- 
fices to say that there is nothing 
whatever of this doctrine in the 

1E. Hershey Sneath, Wordsworth, p. 130. 
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“Lines Above Tintern Abbey.” 
Aubrey de Vere was right in his be- 
lief that Wordsworth was protected 
against Pantheism by the fact that 
his imagination was of too spiritual 
an order to shape to itself material 
divinities, and because his con- 
science bore witness to a personal 
God, the Creator of all things, and 
the Judge of man. To that personal 
God he ever paid dutiful reverence 
in life and song. Had Wordsworth 
lost his hold on religion, he would 
have lost Nature as well, for to him 
she would have been Nature no 
longer. 


IV 


The patient study of Words- 
worth’s poetry will convince the 
reader of the folly of describing the 
philosophy contained in it as 
“wordy, drowsy, frowsy.” It is, on 
the contrary, a body of thought, ele- 
vating, comforting and cheering— 
often in a setting as artistic as it is 
natural. Man and Nature is its two- 
fold theme. Wordsworth’s great- 
ness, in fact, consists in his power- 
ful application to his subject of 
ideas “on man, on Nature, and on 
human life.” The poet had studied 
man; and though he laments 


“What man has made of man,” 


he is ready to recognize with joy 
that 


“We have all of us one human 
heart.” 


He thanks God for Milton, whose 


“Soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart”; 


who had 
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“A voice whose sound was like the 
sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, ma- 
jestic, free”; 


for Burns, who 


“showed my youth 
How verse may build a princely 
throne 
On humble truth”; 


for the ploughboy’s merry whoop; 
and for the dignified beggar-woman, 


“a creature 
Beautiful to see—a weed of glorious 
feature”; 


for the proof of the power of hu- 
man nature to rise above the vicis- 
situdes of fortune afforded by the 
leech-gatherer, motionless as a 
cloud, on the lonely moor— 


“I could have laughed myself to 
scorn to find 

In that decrepit man so firm a 
mind.” 


Almost as much as Pope, Words- 
worth could say that 


“The proper study of mankind is 
man.” 


But his “man” was much nobler 
than Pope’s—nobler because of 
Wordsworth’s spiritual self. He in- 
fused with life the cold, passionless 
abstraction which Pope called man. 
No doubt, his range was somewhat 
restricted, for he was emphatically 
a man of one book. That book may 
be said to be the Lake District and 
the sturdy, unsophisticated people 
who lived there. On his continental 
tours his heart always remained at 
home; in the Alps or on the Swiss 
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lakes he saw only memories of Skid- 
daw and Ullswater; and the peas- 
ant girls of Italy and Switzerland 
were for him merely echoes of the 
Highland lass whose beauty fasci- 
nated himself and his sister Doro- 
thy. 

Wordsworth’s first message with 
regard to man is the spiritual nobil- 
ity of childhood. “The child is fa- 
ther of the man,” bound to him 
“by natural piety”; in the intuitions 
of childhood man must find the 
germ of all his glimpses into the se- 
crets of the world. This may be 
seen in such poems as the “Anec- 
dote for Fathers,” “Lucy Gray,” 
“We are Seven,” and “Alice Fell.” 
These poems have been ridiculed by 
ignorant and stupid critics who are 
quite incapable of appreciating their 
beauty. Thus, it is well known that 
“Alice Fell” was excluded from edi- 
tion after edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems, though it was beloved by 
one of the ablest critics of the nine- 
teenth century—Charles Lamb. The 
tender pathos of the poem is evident 
to any reader who has a heart. It 
shows the agony of a soul from 
which something is torn away that 
was one with its very being. It 
matters little whether the thing is a 
kingdom or a cloak. It is the pas- 
sionate feeling that counts. 

Of all Wordsworth’s poems which 
illustrate the fact that his principal 
theme is man, perhaps the most re- 
markable is “The Leech-Gatherer,” 
or “Resolution and Independence.” 
In this poem Wordsworth expresses 
the great truth that there exists 
something higher than the highest 
imagination — namely, the heroic 
heart which perseveres in duty to 
the last, in spite of difficulties, and 
never suspects its own nobility and 
greatness. No sane critic will deny 
that this is a great poem. It may 
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be considered bald in parts, “but it 
is bald as the bare mountain-tops 
are bald, with a baldness which is 
full of grandeur.” As Professor Ra- 
leigh says of this poem with regard 
to its dramatic action: 


“The management of it shows 
Wordsworth at his greatest. He 
had not loved and studied Nature in 
vain. The man is compared to cer- 
tain natural appearances which 
have something of mystery and dig- 
nity about them—to a huge boul- 
der, deposited, none knows how, on 
a hill-top—to a slow-moving cloud, 
seen from afar, untroubled by the 
tumult of the winds—to a sea-beast 
that has crawled out of its native 
element to taste the strange warmth 
of the sun. Before he delivers his 
message the Leech-gatherer is felt 
to be ‘a man from some far region 
sent.” And when he has delivered 
his message, the old pauper on the 
lonely moor has won a place beside 
the great heroic figures of history, 
or epic, or drama.”? 


In almost all of Wordsworth’s 
poems on man, but especially in the 
“Leech-Gatherer,” in “Michael,” 
and in the story of Margaret from 
the first book of the “Excursion,” 
there is a sanative influence which 
is a real balm to hurt minds. It is 
to this quality of the poet’s verse 
that Arnold refers in the lines— 


“Time may restore us in his course 

Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s 
force; 

But where will Europe’s latter 
hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing 
power?” 

2Raleigh, Wordsworth, p. 183. 
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And William Watson brings out the 
same idea when he says— 


“Not Milton’s keen translunar mu- 
sic thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, 
boundless human view; 

Not Shelley’s flush of rose on 
peaks divine: 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Cole- 
ridge knew. 


“What hadst thou that could make 

so large amends 

For all thou hadst not and thy 
peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to 
radiant ends? 

Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift 
of rest.” 


It is this “gift of rest,” this “healing 
power,” that has made Wordsworth 
immortal. Those in whom he cre- 
ates the taste by which he is rel- 
ished, those who learn to love him, 
never let him go. Their love for 
him is of the kind of which he him- 
self has written—perhaps “slow to 
begin,” but “never ending.” His 
power continues to bring them joy, 
peace, strength, and consolation in 
all their troubles and misfortunes. 
This, in Wordsworth’s own words, 
is the true destiny of his poems— 


“to console the afflicted, to add sun- 
shine to daylight, by making the 
happy happier; to teach the young 
and the gracious of every age to see, 
to think, to feel, and, therefore, to 
become more entirely and securely 
virtuous; this is their office which 
I trust they will faithfully perform 
long after we (that is, all that is 
mortal of us) are mouldered in our 
graves.” 











By EbitH M. 


ASHKA finished eating his last 

apricot, wiped his _ beardless 
mouth, cast a longing glance to- 
wards a tantalizing fruit stall at the 
foot of the Piazza di Spagna, nar- 
rowed his small black eyes until 
they resembled a couple of currants, 
and stretched out his  shabbily 
trousered legs. That last apricot 
meant another stage in the refugee’s 
life. “To beg I am ashamed! 
Money comes either by begging or 
working,—unless you inherit it!” 

The platitude set Sashka’s mind 
running on leisurely lazy thoughts 
until the scorching sun drove him 
away from the Piazza to look for a 
shady corner elsewhere. His tall, 
rather too thin figure swayed a lit- 
tle as he plunged into the Via della 
Croce. The sharp cobbles hurt the 
unshod feet and a week’s menu of 
salad and apricots did not make for 
increased strength. Sashka thought 
of a blanketed and sheeted bed, of 
a decently appointed board and his 
small black eyes grew dangerously 
filmy. 

“Money, unless you inherit it, just 
is not there.” 

And Sashka’s heritage, after the 
revolutionary turmoils, included 
two shirts, a blunted knife, a pair of 
trousers, a brimless cap and an old 
leather belt which threatened to 
deny him much further service. 
Also an elaborately expensive edu- 
cation, cut short by some five years, 
really immaculate manners, the 
knowledge of half-a-dozen lan- 
guages, and a liberal handful of 
hazy ideas about people and things. 
Silly ideas, most of these, such as 
that the sun and open air sufficed to 
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keep up your good spirits and that 
a bright smile could serve the pur- 
pose of a vicariously accepted pass- 
port. In short, ideas which did not 
belie his nineteen summers and 
pointed to a brave disregard of ma- 
terial disasters. 

So he went on, whistling a French 
song, trying to forget the pain in his 
tired feet. 


“La vie est vaine; 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine,— 
Et puis—bonjour! 


“La vie est bréve; 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve, 
Et puis—bonsoir!” 


“What rot!”—he decided and 
stopped whistling,—“Good-evening 
to life, indeed! Why, its good- 
morning is hardly begun for me. 
Hold on, old boy! To beg you are 
ashamed. To work you are badly 
fitted! Adapt yourself to it! There 
goes! Now for some useful idea!” 

And his perfectly chiseled sun- 
burned nose went up in the air. 
Years of necessarily rough vaga- 
bondage had not robbed him of his 
birth-grace. So people eyed him re- 
flectively as he passed them, serene- 
ly unashamed of his ragged attire. 
True, a Roman patrician’s toga 
might have subtly enhanced his 
qualities, yet the patched up shirt 
and frayed trousers shouted these 
to all and sundry. 

Whenever a crisis came along, 
Sashka would seek inspiration from 
his experiences. He had danced in 




















Berlin, had played the balalaika in 
Turkey, had talked amusing non- 
sense to a thrilled Paris audience, 
had let his muscles ripple and then 
stay taut in an amateurish boxing 
“go” in Vienna, had walked the 
rope, minded dogs and horses, car- 
ried ladies’ luggage and sandwich 
boards in more towns than he could 
remember. A spell of work would 
surely happen on his way in Rome 
as in most other places. The chief 
difficulty lay in snatching your 
chance when it came near you. This 
effort meant more than casual ob- 
servation of street life. 

“I have got it”’—his brown face 
broke into a boyish smile, “What 
about that Roumanian lady’s words. 
“You are a Slav, and Slavs can see 
visions and dream dreams. The fu- 
ture should be no closed book to the 
Slavs.” 

“If mine had ever been open to 
me”—he grinned reminiscently. 
“However—that is neither here nor 
there! What about using the idea.” 

He halted, spread out his thin 
brown palms and considered their 
intricate lines, his forehead puck- 
ered. 

“Don’t know a thing about the 
business,” he admitted. 

So he stood, the fingers of his 
right hand beating time on his left 
palm. A fortune lay hidden in those 
mysterious lines and he’d no idea 
what to say about them. Books 
might help, but books meant money. 
The possibility of being paid for 
empty romancing occurred to the 
youth and his mouth twitched con- 
temptuously. 

“Better keep a clean slate, Sashka 
my boy,” he murmured. “Once 
smirched, always foul.” 

Oblivious to the fact that he was 
standing with his hand out- 


stretched, he never noticed two 
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young tourist girls coming near. 
They glanced at the unshod feet. 
Their decision was rapid and simul- 


taneous. A touch of cool nickel 
coins in his hot palm brought 
Sashka back to the world. He 
jerked his head up, but the girls had 
already turned round the corner. 
They may have quickened their 
steps intuitively. Anyway, Sashka 
found himself alone, four lire in his 
hand and anger leaping in his eyes. 
Characteristically, he did not try to 
run after them, to explain and to 
return the alms. 

“This”—slowly he tossed the 
coins into the air—“means a bed 
and a meal—perhaps two! Well, 
my boy, you know what it is to be 
hungry when you have no money. 
Quite a novel experience to go about 
hungry and tired when you have 
the money. It belongs to a beggar, 
and to some beggar it shall go. As 
for you, my boy, hunt up some oth- 
er idea. Fortune telling’s sheer 
fraud. You see no visions and you 
dream no dreams! Now then!” 

Resolutely he thrust the coins into 
a pocket of the frayed trousers, 
pulled the cap well over his fore- 
head and sauntered down the nar- 
row street. 

A sack of flour, fallen from a cart, 
lured him with a promise and failed 
most dismally. He slung it over his 
shoulders, carried it into the shop. 
The padrone cast a furtive glance 
at his habiliments and gave him a 


thanks unaccompanied. Sashka 
raised his cap, grinned politely and 
passed on. 


A little later a woman, torn be- 
tween a load of parcels and a yap- 
ping lapdog, seemed to provide a 
clue. To her rescue Sashka came, 
relieved her laden arms of their ho- 
mogeneous burden and waited un- 
til an empty taxi came the woman’s 
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way. Into it she jumped—giving 
Sashka the sweetest of all meaning- 
less smiles. He acknowledged it 
with a courteous bow and watched 
the taxi disappear. 

“Never mind”—he whistled soft- 
ly, “she might have parted with a 
coin, but that beastly driver was too 
quick in slamming the door. Better 
luck next time—to be sure.” 

But the noon heat was gathering 
with a ruthless rapidity and streets 
grew emptier and emptier. By one 
o’clock Sashka found himself at the 
Trevi fountain. A sip of cool water 
was more than refreshing. For a 
few minutes he sat down to ease his 
aching feet. 

“Now—my boy”—he admonished 
himself. “Your next task is to find 
a beggar. These coins are a beastly 
temptation.” 

So up he went—after the briefest 
of all brief rests, and made straight 
for the poorer quarters of Rome, 
peering with his tired eyes into 
every corner. Yet ill-luck seemed to 
dog his footsteps that day, so much 
so that no single beggar was seen 
anywhere, and by four o’clock he 
stood, tired and hungry and hot, in 
the huge porch of San Giovanni di 
Laterano. 

“What a fool you are”—he sud- 
denly got angry with himself,—‘“no 
wonder you can’t find anything to 
do with these brains of yours. 
Why—there are almsboxes in every 
church. Drop the coins into one of 
them, surely, luck will change! 
Hope on—hope ever—a meal must 
come at sunset.” 

And Sashka bared his curly head 
and stepped into the cool dim in- 
terior of the huge Basilica. 

“Might just as well take a rest 
here,” he decided, and peering 
round him with unaccustomed eyes, 
made straight for the row of wooden 
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boxes near the door. Then he stood 
still for a moment, considering the 
various inscriptions. “For the souls 
of the faithful”—no, much as he 
would like that, the money in his 
pocket hadn’t been given to the 
dead, but to a living beggar. Ah— 
there was a box which would an- 
swer the purpose nicely. Sashka 
bent his head and fumbled in his 
pocket, and dropped the coins into 
the slot. And a minute later swung 
round, when some one’s hand was 
gently laid on his shoulder,—a tall 
white-haired priest was standing be- 
side him. 

“It’s a great sin to rob God’s poor, 
my boy,” murmured a cultured 
voice in Italian with a strong 
French accent, “but as it happens, 
you would not have been rewarded 
if you had tried. These boxes were 
emptied just five minutes ago, and 
no one has put anything in since.” 

Sashka blushed furiously. Bad 
enough to be treated as a beggar, 
but when it came to one’s being con- 
sidered as a thief! 

“Steady on, old boy,” he mur- 
mured in his native tongue, “must 
not lose your temper in a church 
and with an old man at that!” And 
aloud he said in French, guessing 
the priest’s nationality: 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur, but 
I have just put something in for the 
poor.” 

He halted—crimson from temple 
to chin. The priest gave him an 
amazed look. 

“You have put something in,” he 
stammered, “but...” 

“Quite,” smiled Sashka,—“I don’t 
look like a giver—the money was 
not mine, though. Pray, Monsieur, 
you have the keys. Why not look 
in and see if I speak the truth.” 

The old man’s fingers began 
fumbling with the rusty lock. 

















“One—two—four lire,” he whis- 
pered. “You are very generous, my 
boy, but...” 

“It was not my money, Mon- 
sieur,” insisted Sashka eagerly. 
“I'd better tell you. You see...” 
he stammered, “I was thinking hard 
of something to do, and an idea 
came to me I might earn money by 
fortune telling, and I stood in the 
street with my hand spread out, and 
two women passed and dropped 
these into my palm. . . . I was so 
amazed I could not do anything. So 
they passed on, and I was left with 
the money, which, of course, did not 
belong to me.” 

“But they gave it to you,’ 
rupted the priest. 

“Monsieur”—Sashka straightened 
his very tired shoulders,—“I beg 
your pardon for contradicting you, 
but they gave the money to a beg- 
gar and I am not one.” 

“Who are you?” shot the priest. 

“A refugee,” answered Sashka 
simply. “This does not rob one of 
one’s right to earn money without 
begging for it—nor does it make 
you forget—” 

“What—?” 

“That you are a_ gentleman’s 
son.” 

The priest said nothing for a mo- 
ment. Then, jingling his bunch of 
keys, he asked: 

“What about your last meal?” 

“Some time early in the morn- 
ing,” replied Sashka. 

“And when—” 

“The money! 


inter- 


Oh, soon after. It 


was rather a nuisance—carrying 
the coins in the pocket, though,” he 
admitted frankly. “You see, it’s bad 
enough when you have no money. 
Of course, I really had none... . All 
same—the 


the temptation was 
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there. I’m glad I did think of a 
church at last! There were no beg- 
gars on the way at all”—he added. 

“Come along,” said the priest sud- 
denly. “A meal is what you want 
first and foremost.” 

Sashka shook his curly head. 

“It is very kind of you, Monsieur, 
but I cannot accept.” 

“This is mortal pride, my boy,” 
said the old man reprovingly. 

Sashka’s small eyes grew extraor- 
dinarily big. 

“Not quite, Monsieur, and, please, 
forgive my rudeness. You see—I 
suppose my people wouldn’t dream 
of working, but, equally so—I 
wouldn’t dream of taking something 
for nothing. This is the only privi- 
lege for such as I am. Have you 
any work for me, Monsieur?” 

“Plenty,” replied the old priest. 
“I promise. Now will you come 
along or not?” 

Sashka bowed and followed the 
old man. At the sacristy door the 
priest suddenly stopped. 

“Tell me one thing—why did you 
not try fortune telling?” 

Sashka shrugged. 

“Monsieur—I realized I knew . 
nothing about it. How could I take 
money for it?” 

The priest nodded and hurried 
him away. 


* * * 


“Un peu de rével” whistled 
Sashka a few weeks later, bending 
his head over a brand new type- 
writer in a Roman office,—“Gra- 
cious, even empty dreams have their 
worth! Had I not been dreaming, 
I'd never have got those coins 
and—” 

He smiled happily and went on 
tapping the machine. 
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By MICHAEL J. LENNON 


T is now just over a century since 

Goya died. Probably most Span- 
iards did not realize until last year, 
when the news of the centenary was 
announced, that this extraordinary 
painter of theirs had been dead for 
one hundred years. As a people, 
the Spaniards tend to keep the past 
before them to a greater degree than 
prevails in most countries, except, 
perhaps, Ireland. This turn of mind 
makes the events of a century ago 
seem much nearer to the present 
day than could possibly be the case 
in most other countries. 

No Spanish artist has so captured 
the imagination of the plain people 
as Goya. There are reasons why 
this should be so. Unlike Velas- 
quez, he was no gentleman, but 
entirely of themselves, a farmer’s 
son, a turbulent, violent, splendid- 
ly healthy fighting animal, who, 
breaking through every convention, 
forced himself to the very pinnacle 
of fame in an historic epoch. 

Francisco Goya was born in 1746, 
near Saragossa, in the little Ara- 
gonese village of Fuendetodos. It is 
not difficult to visualize that pueble- 
cico with its dusty streets, and those 
curious old tumble-down houses, 
covered with red tiles. One can al- 
most see the yellow clay all round, 
baking under a haze of heat, and 
feel the prevailing lassitude until, 
after sundown, people begin to flock 
to the plaza, the men to lay down 
the law and the women to knit— 
when not running about to secure 
the safety of the innumerable chicos 
tumbling into danger—fat-faced lit- 
tle creatures, with wonderful, 
beetle-black eyes. Doubtless, in 





winter, that yellow dusty earth is 
covered with snow. But what, in 
Castile or Aragon, is winter more 
than a brief, unpleasant period, 
necessary to give the parched land 
refreshment? Sun, and a steel-blue 
sky must have been the external 
features that dominated Goya’s boy- 
hood. His people had sufficient of 
this world’s goods to send him to 
Saragossa to a college conducted by 
the community of St. Joseph of Ca- 
lasanz. In this institution the 
priests no doubt taught him many 
excellent lessons that he very soon 
forgot. 

He began his studies as a painter 
under a local master, but was only 
in his twentieth year when a tavern 
brawl, and a quick thrust of knives 
rendered it prudent for him to leave 
Saragossa. He was sent to Madrid 
to resume his studies. His career in 
the capital was hectic. Withal, he 
must have given his studies some 
serious attention, at least on occa- 
sion, for, in his twenty-sixth year, 
he took second prize for his por- 
trayal of a theme proposed by the 
Academy of Parma. His student 
days went principally in dancing, 
dicing, drinking. He was quick 
with his knife, and his powerful 
physique gave him mastery in in- 
numerable scuffles. At one time, he 
appears to have abandoned every- 
thing, for he went off as a picador 
with a troop of toreadors, and 
traveled as far as Rome. The risk 
and revelry of those days must have 
appealed to him immensely. Years 
later, he immortalized the adven- 
tures of this phase in his “Tauroma- 
quia,” a series of studies of the bull 
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ring. Wild stories have come down 
of his escapades as the troop fared 
from town to town. He bullied his 
way along, strong, tall, thick- 
necked, broad of shoulder, forceful 
and domineering, just such a one as 
he appears in his paintings of him- 
self. Probably it was during this 
period that he learned to yield to 
every passion with results as dis- 
astrous to his art as to his moral 
character. 

In some way or other that does 
not appear, he steadied himself suf- 
ficiently to return to Spain, and to 
the practice of his profession, in 
which he achieved such distinction 
as to be appointed court painter in 
1775. Carlos IIL, the reigning mon- 
arch, was a well meaning ruler. 
Among other schemes that he ad- 
vanced for the betterment of his 
country was one to improve the 
manufacture of tapestry, then being 
carried on at the royal factory in 
Madrid. Goya was commissioned to 
draw designs. He appears to have 
been given free choice as to subject. 
He turned for inspiration to the ro- 
mantic chivalry of the classical 
drama of Lope de Vega, Calderon 
and Moreto,—the theater of cloak 
and sword (capa y espada), as it is 
called, wherein walked noble 
knights in courtly raiment, and gen- 
tle ladies in flowing robes. “La 
Merienda” (the picnic, a wonderful 
perpetuelle of a scene by the Man- 
zanares near Madrid), “La Maya y 
los Embozados” (the woman and 
the masked gentlemen), “La Vendi- 
mia” (the fruit-harvest), “La Ro- 
meria de San Isidro” (the feast-day 
of St. Isidore), “Un paseo de Anda- 
lucia” (a walk in Andalusia), are 
his most famous works in this 
school. It is over these paintings in 
particular that Spaniards linger 
with an abiding affection. They are 
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no more than fanciful scenes—the 
last-named is quite unintelligible; 
but the artist shows the picturesque 
fine gentleman, and sunny, happy 
days—the Spain of everybody’s 
dream; a vision wherein, 


“ .. throngs of knights and barons 
bold, 
In weeds of peace, high revels 
hold.” 


Spain loves to idealize the past. 
Even the modern Madrid policeman 
wears a Velasquez hat, and a sword 
that all but trips him up. So ar- 
rayed, he has a relation with a 
never-to-be-forgotten glory. About 
the time that Goya reached his full 
manhood, his country entered upon 
a succession of dire misfortunes. 
The country was invaded by the 
French, and for years the situation 
seemed quite void of hope. Yet, 
once there had been a happy Spain. 
Had not Goya painted it in his 
tapestries? How simple folk in the 
dark days that were to come must 
have loved to contemplate these 
spectacles of an Elysium of peace 
and happiness! Nationality was 
part of his blood, for he was a 
Spaniard, “dense and absolute” as 
a writer of his own says. It was the 
influence of this quality over his 
mind that causes his work in any 
given period to reflect the con- 
temporary national feeling. In an 
age of peace and national pros- 
perity, he had produced the idyllic 
picture that must have meant so 
much to Spaniards in the years of 
desolation. 

The next phase is none too pleas- 
ing. Unhappily for his country, 
Carlos III. died and was succeeded 
by Carlos IV. and Maria Luisa. The 
new monarchs proved to be an ex- 
tremely contemptible couple. The 
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crowning shame of their reign was 
the virtual sale of Spain to Na- 
poleon—a transaction most heartily 
hated by everybody, with the excep- 
tion of some interested parties in the 
court faction. One of the prime mov- 
ers in this intrigue was Maria Luisa, 
a conceited fool. No one despised 
this royal family more than the 
peasant Goya, but he was court 
painter, and he had at least peasant 
shrewdness. A few pictures in the 
Goya group arrest the attention of 
every visitor to the Prado. Among 
these is a painting of a most vulgar 
creature, with the face of a fish- 
wife, decked out in incongruous 
clothes, with violent clash of color, 
a self-satisfied, ignorant, plebeian 
woman who might well be taken for 
a model of a profiteer’s wife. It was 
thus that Goya painted his queen. 
He was quite safe in so satirizing 
her. No one was more pleased with 
his work than the subject of his 
caricature, for hers was an igno- 
rance that made its owner insensi- 
ble to everything except the grosser 
forms of sarcasm. 

Goya painted the king as pom- 
pous and overbearing. His famous 
royal family group is nothing more 
than a political lampoon on canvas. 
The figures are stilted and awk- 
wardly posed. The artist deliber- 
ately contrived this effect because 
he wished to show, under an ex- 
terior of family affection, the misery 
and mutual hatred that dominated 
the royal household. “A poor speci- 
men, that,” one will say on seeing 
the features of Prince Ferdinand, 
the eldest child in the group. Poor 
specimen he was, in all truth, hat- 
ing his father for outstripping him 
in the family race to secure the 
spoils provided by the French. 

These portrait paintings lack the 
mathematical precision, and finely 
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conceived plan of Velasquez. Goya 
was not gifted with any great con- 
structive imagination; but he had a 
keen countryman’s eye, and a won- 
derful gift of seizing the essential 
point in any character that stimu- 
lated his emotion, and in the paint- 
ings mentioned he was able to pre- 
sent his subjects so that they ap- 
peared precisely as the entire nation 
would have had them appear. 

The sale of Spain to France ex- 
asperated the Spaniards, and in 
1808 a hopeless insurrection took 
place against the French garrison in 
Madrid—the famous “segundo 
Mayo.” The army of occupation 
crushed the insurgents with speedy 
ruthlessness. Soon, the French fir- 
ing-squad became a daily spectacle 
in the capital—a spectacle that in- 
spired Goya to produce some ap- 
palling pictures of blood, light, 
friars, and victims dulled to apathy 
by terror. Even the most casual 
tripper will pause slightly shocked 
before a picture in this school. For- 
eigners may think him too much the 
realist in his handling of these sub- 
jects. Other Spanish painters have 
found inspiration in this period and 
their works are not so unpleasant. 
The enormous painting of the exe- 
cution by the French of Torrijos 
and his companions is an excellent 
example of the terror as visualized 
by the artist who was not born, 
probably, at the time of the carnage. 
Visitors feel a not unpleasant pathos 
before this last-named painting. We 
are shown nice, clean, well-drilled 
grenadiers, forming a picturesque 
firing-squad, the victims being im- 
maculately clad, as if they had but 
finished an elaborate toilet, and, 
most pleasing of all, a look of sad 
heroism on their faces. It is not 
thus that men commonly face their 
executioners. Goya had actually 
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seen the shootings in all their brutal 
savagery, with no dramatic postur- 
ings. His was no mawkish Vic- 
torian limning, but the outpouring 
of a mind that had been seared by 
the bloody work. 

Through all this miserable epi- 
sode, he retained his office of court 
painter, even when Joseph Bona- 
parte was made king. Spain was 
now torn by internal dissension. 
Juntas of patriots ensconced safely 
in the south debated their country’s 
grievances with hatred and acri- 
mony towards one another. Guer- 
rilla bands of peasants harried Ju- 
not’s army so effectively as to break 
the legend of French invincibility, 
but the country remained tossed 
about like a ship without a tiller. 
The shame of it all seems to have 
reacted terribly on the feelings of 
our artist. The “suppressed com- 
plex” is a vile phrase of the modern 
magazine article. Yet, it seems to 
explain the brute realism, the un- 
checked callousness bordering on 
the insane that dominates so much 
of Goya’s work during the days of 
this national degradation. Sardonic 
laughter at human misery as in the 
engravings called “Los Caprichos” 
(Caprice); utter, agonizing despair 
in “Los Desastres de la Guerra” 
(The disasters of war)—the war 
that he had learned so to hate; mere 
revolting brutishness in “Saturn 
Devouring His Children”; such are 
the themes that for many years in- 
spired the artist who once had re- 
acted so spontaneously to the beauty 
of Spain’s romance. He executes 
church frescoes that insult the idea 
of the sacred, and, in a culminating 
gesture, shows a grisly corpse rising 
from its grave, to write with bony 
finger, the message of Nada (Noth- 
ing). 

In all this attitude of revolt, the 
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foreign critic, by which is implied 
the non-Catholic critic, too often 
sees nothing but the revolutionary, 
the nihilist, railing at the shackles 
of the Inquisition, and the critic of 
this school may be relied on to com- 
ment on the curious spectacle pro- 
vided by the uprising of an antago- 
nist of obscurantism in the land 
most afflicted by the medieval ma- 
laise. Any such view of Goya’s out- 
look falls far short of the truth. 
This was undoubtedly the age when 
men bowed down in worship before 
the symbol of reason. Goya was 
certainly influenced by the current 
fallacies that came with the cult of 
reason and free thought. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the apologists 
of the new dispensation, its advent 
so far from bringing an Arcadia to 
mankind, had proved the prelude to 
a period of disorder and bloodshed. 
The Spanish artist soon tired of his 
heterodoxy, and of the perpetual 
tilting at faith. In time, the new 
wine began to taste as flat as that 
of the older vintage. His work re- 
acted marvelously to this latter 
train of thought, for, in one of his 
engravings, he shows us the philoso- 
pher terrified at the evil brood of © 
monstrosities springing from the 
pure reason, artificer manqué of a 
new era of happiness. 

The whole truth is that Goya, the 
artist — intensely emotional — had 
succumbed to despair, his racial 
pride affronted by the failure of his 
country. He had brains, physique, 
virility in abundance. Everywhere 
he saw Spain ground in the dust. 
This was more than he could toler- 
ate. Yet, he was powerless to pro- 
test. One can almost trace the 
growth of her political impotence 
according as the pictures of this pe- 
riod grow more revolting. Nowhere 
was there hope. The politicians of 
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the south spent most of their time 
quarreling. The valor of the guer- 
rillas merely served to acerbate the 
ferocity of the French militarists. 
And Goya was the court painter, to 
a court that he heartily hated, and 
hated still more because its patron- 
age was of value to him profession- 
ally. He came, in the end, to hate 
the Church as much as the court, 
for in those days, he probably be- 
lieved that the Church was no more 
than an appanage of the crown. 
Yet, to him, as to Browning, came 
the message of Rabbi Ben Ezra, 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first 
was made.” 


There is a very pleasing picture 
at the end—a picture that one never 
hears of except in Spain. In the 
year of peace, 1817, the cathedral of 
Seville required a picture of its pa- 
tron saints, the martyred virgins 
Justa and Rufina. Don Francisco, 
now in his seventy-first year, but 
hale and vigorous, was selected to 
paint the picture, and a very beauti- 
ful picture it was, of two simple 
Spanish girls, with fine, strong 
faces, humble vendors of delft- 
ware—a painting in the convention- 
al mode, but breathing an atmos- 
phere of quiet. 

The country was now beginning 
to forget the trials of the Napoleonic 
wars. The fathers of San José of 
Calasanz had leisure to consider the 
decoration of the high altar of the 
church at San Anton, in Madrid. 
They commissioned Goya to paint 
their founder, the patron of Span- 
ish youth, and founder of the 
Escuelas Pias, or Christian Schools. 
Attaching to the commission was 
the strict injunction that the work 
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was to be completed within three 
months, so as to be ready for the 
saint’s feast-day, the 27th of Au- 
gust. Goya accepted the task. He 
was an Aragonese. So too had been 
San José. Goya had received his 
early lessons in the Escuelas Pias at 
Saragossa. No doubt, he had heard 
much of the sanctity of the founder 
of these schools, and had been 
taught to make his childish prayers 
through him. He found inspiration 
for his task in a story of San José 
that the fathers of this community 
tell to their boy pupils. San José, 
when in his great age of ninety 
years, and upwards, was too feeble 
to say Mass. He was accustomed 
each day to receive Holy Commun- 
ion at the school Mass in the pres- 
ence of the boys. It is said that on 
these occasions, as he partook of 
the Sacred Host, a divine effulgence 
was wont to shine on his face so 
that the children present were ac- 
customed to watch for the manifes- 
tation of the phenomenon. Goya 
had heard this story, like all boys 
attending these schools. It appears 
to have lingered in his mind, despite 
the years of revolt, for he has en- 
shrined it on an abiding canvas. He 
completed the picture within the 
time specified, and returned most of 
the fee paid to him. “Tell the rec- 
tor,” he said, “that Francisco Goya 
must do something in memory of 
his countryman, Santo José de 
Calasanz.” 

Soon after the celebrations of the 
feast, he called personally on the 
rector, Father Pio Pefia, and pre- 
sented him with the famous “Prayer 
in the Garden,” where Our Savior 
asks that the chalice be taken from 
Him—a very impressive work. The 
old lessons of the school days must 
in the end have deeply moved the 
iconoclast to inspire him with this 
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vision of his God in agony at the 
terror of the cross, shrinking from 
the trial, with an expression like 
that of the poor rebels before the 
muskets in 1808. How incomplete 
is any picture of Goya that fails to 
show the evening of his life, or to 
appreciate fully the reasons that in 
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his earlier days had driven him to 
despair! 

It was many years afterwards, in 
1828, that the end came. Working 
right up to the last, he passed away 
quietly, in the faith taught to him 
by his old priest masters at Sara- 
gossa. 
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By ARMEL O’CoNNOR 


And, forgetting the things he was holding in his hands [St. Francis) would 


be uplifted towards heaven. 


—Thomas of Celano. 


One little stick for violin, 


Another for a bbw— 


Carols in French about the Lord, 
As on your way you go. 


Stony the hill that leads to God. 
There’s blood from dancing feet... . 
Francis, your heart keeps time to joy, 
And mostly, life is sweet; 


Sweet, till remembrance, like a blow, 
Reminds you Christ was killed, 
Hung by our hatred on the cross— 
His great Heart emptied, stilled. 


Pangs of His pain! then sighs and tears! 
Now love its sorrow cries. 

Body and soul are lifted up, 

And man, transfigured, flies. 


Two little sticks in upraised hands! 

A quiet at the heart’s core! 

Francis, your eyes are meeting Christ’s .. . 
Tear-blinded, you adore. 


* 


7 


Down through the little centuries, 
Your songs and silence steal, 
Speak to a disenchanted world, 
Enhearten us, and heal. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


VILS are never righted merely 

through the legerdemain of 
law. The Congress possesses no 
wand which it can wave and there- 
by change the passions and the 
prejudices of all communities or 
any one of them. Reforms come 
ultimately out of the heart of man. 
No dragon was ever slain with a 


golden pen. 
—Heywoop Baoun, in the N. Y. Telegram, 
March 5th. 


In our generation, the honest 
mind insists, to an unprecedented 
degree, on being realistic. To be 
realistic is tantamount to acknowl- 
edging that there is a deal of tinsel 
in our lives and our pretensions. 
God may still be in His Heaven, but 
there is more than sufficient evi- 
dence that all is not right with the 
world. But to be realistic is also to 
admit that an indictment of evils is 
not the whole story nor the whole 
universe . . . an insight into truth, 
and charm of life need not necessa- 


rily be contradictions in terms. 
—Inwin EpMman, in The Century, January. 


There is a _ liquor-question in 
every nation, and every Govern- 
ment legislates from time to time 
to secure that the use of strong 
drink does not lead to excess—is 
the United States the only people in 
the civilized world unfitted to be 
trusted with the smallest opportu- 
nity of going wrong in this regard? 
It seems to us that American Prohi- 
bitionists, Catholics and others, do 
their country a grave injury in the 
eyes of the world in thus equiva- 
lently proclaiming its lower level of 
moral strength. Wise parents keep 





strong drink from their children as 
long as possible, wise Governments 
regulate severely its export to back- 
ward races under their control: the 
principle in both cases is the same: 
the temptation to excess may be too 
strong for undeveloped moral char- 
acters. Here we have the greatest 
nation in the Western world—the 
greatest in wealth and material civi- 
lization in the whole world,—treat- 
ing its subjects as children have to 


be treated! 
—The Month (London), April, 1929. 


Proof is an idol before whom the 
pure mathematician tortures him- 
self. In physics we are generally 
content to sacrifice before the lesser 


shrine of Plausibility. 


—A. S. Eppineton, The Nature of the Phys- 
ical World. 


The novel to-day [is] the great- 
est power for good or for evil 
among all the arts. The complete- 
ness of the illusion in which the 
novel reader is lost and absorbed 
makes him particularly open to its 
suggestions. The reader becomes a 
“secret sharer” of all the acts and 
emotions of the characters. While 
he is reading, if the illusion be as 
complete as it should be, he is sub- 
ject to a kind of ghostly invasion. 
At the end of his reading, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he has 
lost or gained something. And that 
is why I say that the novelist’s re- 
sponsibility is a grave one. 


—Francis Barrr Younc, in The Yale Re- 
view, Spring, 1929. 


A certain familiarity with the 
strange cures of shell-shock patients 
and with the reports of mediumistic 
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wonders in the séance room, not to 
speak of the ever-present and tan- 
gible marvel of radio-telegraphy, 
have all done something to shake 
the robust scepticism which reigned 
in educated circles from the days of 
Voltaire to those of Huxley and 


Tyndall. 
—Hersert Tuvuarston, S.J., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), March. 


We are all, to some extent, de- 
luded by the intellect, and we imag- 
ine, poor fools that we are, that the 
ability to articulate is equal to the 
ability to think. But even the in- 
telligentsia is beginning to realize 
that the instincts of mankind are as 
sound as, and often sounder than, 
the brains of mankind; and the in- 
articulate person who says of some 
notorious piece, widely and extrava- 
gantly praised, “Well, I think it’s 
rotten!” may prove in the latter end 
of time to be a better critic than the 
voluble gentleman who has a thou- 
sand reasons for calling it a master- 


piece. 
—Sr. Joun Eavine, in The World, March 4th. 


The reaction of the non-Catholic 
world to Italy’s recognition of the 
Papal monarchy has been surpris- 
ingly moderate. The manifest pur- 
pose of the Holy Father to reduce 
his territorial possessions to the 
very minimum has taken the wind 
out of the sails of those who were 
prepared with the old accusation 
that the Papacy aims at the civil 
domination of the world. Only 
those continue to carp who think 
that the Holy Father by these nego- 
tiations has given His Apostolic 
benediction to a political system 
which they detest — Fascism, — 
whereas by resuming the exercise 
of his sovereignty he has, if any- 
thing, withdrawn himself from its 
influence. We have yet to learn 
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that the City of the Vatican will be 


administered on Fascist principles. 
—The Month (London), April, 1929. 


Contrast The Divine Comedy with 
our characteristic works of art! 
Ulysses and The Waste Land, for 
example, do not gather the living 
elements in our culture into new 
organisms: they are themselves 
shards in the débris of a demol- 
ished building. Our most valiant 
efforts to build anew—and no one 
doubts the valor of Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill—are little better than the 
attempts of mimicking children to 
build a new temple with chance 
blocks, fit only to compose dolls’ 


houses. 

—Lewis Mumrorp, reviewing Kart Vossien’s 
Medieval Culture, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, April 7th. 


Today, the processes of indus- 
trial development are capable of ab- 
sorbing much of the vitality which 
could formerly find an outlet only 
in conquest; but if modern people 
amuse themselves by building fac- 
tories or digging mines they do so 
for exactly the same reason that the 
Romans annexed the British Isles— 
because, that is to say, there is little 
temptation to ask ultimate ques- - 
tions as long as there are many 
tangible things to do and plenty of 
energy to do them with. Russia has 
both, and for that very reason there 
is no other place in the world where 
one will find today an optimism so 
simple and so terrible. We—par- 
ticularly we in America—have done 
all that. We have dug our mines, 
piped our oil, built our factories, 
and, having done so, we have begun 
to settle down in our comfortable 


houses to ask what comes next. 
—JossrpH Woop Kautcu, The Modern Temper. 


Unless the communist movement 
captures other countries its whole 
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meaning is lost, and Russia is a 
failure. —Lanin. 


Neither the secular nor the eccle- 
siastical power was regarded in the 
Middle Ages as absolute or sover- 
eign, in the modern sense of the 
word. Above all authorities and 
rulers of mankind stood the divine, 
or if you will the natural, law; they 
were all limited, relative, and sub- 
ject to the living God; so that a col- 
lision between them could occur 
only in so far as the worldly rulers 
usurped the authority of the 
Church, or vice versa. A fight to 
the finish, carried on by the em- 
peror against the pope, or the re- 
verse, was like a rebellion against 
God and the natural order of the 


world. 
—Kaat Vossiten, Medieval Culture. 


If you can piece together a book 
which is at once profane, improb- 
able in that it defies both common 
sense and experience, morbid and 
unsanitary in its various physical 
aspects, the intelligentsia will say, 
“This is life,” and loudly acclaim 


you. 
—N. Y¥. Evening Post, April 17th. 


One of the results of the monot- 
ony [of a mechanical age] has been 
the driving of large numbers of 
workingmen into the Klan. The 
robes, the burning cross, the whis- 
per of a powerful enemy in an an- 
cient palace all give a flare of color 
to lives worn down by the drudgery 
of the machine . . . One Klansman’s 
wife showed with much gusto a pic- 
ture of a mutilated hand. It was, 
she said, the hand of a convent girl 
who had been in an _ institution 
where the wearing of jewelry was 
forbidden. When she was found 
wearing several rings the members 
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of the order burned off her fingers. 
These novelettes travel through the 
Klan by the grapevine route, giving 
a certain tang to life and making 
the hearers forget for the moment 
the chance of a lay-off on the com- 


ing Saturday. 
—Evsize McCornmicx, commenting on Middle- 
town in The World, March 4th. 


The great daily drama of the 
city’s life is no longer a drama of 
the individual, but of the crowd. A 
man rarely moves, save with the 
sense that thousands are moving 
with him. His every action has an 
echo, or is itself the echo of a thou- 
sand similar actions. And yet the 
full development of this new crowd- 
sense that has been born in us is 
still in the future. . . . Then, per- 
haps, crowd movement will be the 
only possible movement; the sense 
of the crowd, its urge, its mighty 
impulse, will be always with us, and 
the city man will never walk quite 


alone again. 
—Roseat M. Coates, in N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, March 3ist. 


When Mr. Huxley or Mr. Krutch 
tells us that humanity is contempti- 
ble and life a trivial misery that has 
no meaning, we can afford to smile. 
Whoever finds pain trivial, whoever 
lightly despises human life, is still 
living on the surface. He has not 
yet had “the great initiation,” which 
alone entitles him to touch upon 


great themes. 
—Eprrn Hamitton, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
May, 1929. 


Nothing illustrates the impassable 
gulf which separates them like the 
fact that we think of prohibition as 
a matter of wisecracks, while we 
admit that temperance is a matter 


of maxim and precept. 
—M. E. Tracy, N. Y¥. Telegram, April 24th. 














SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ALASKA 


By Davin P. McAsTockeER, S.J. 


I 


SC generrene ALASKA provokes 
contradictory judgments. No 
two writers seem to view it under 
the same angle. For some who 
have made acquaintance with it and 
become attached to it like Robert 
Service, for instance, there is no se- 
duction more irresistible than the 
“call of the wild,” while for others, 
Alaska is utterly devoid of any con- 
ceivable attraction. It is like some 
forbidding, awesome, measureless 
graveyard, a dreary frozen waste of 
ice and snow. 

In coming down from Nome last 
September, the Victoria first ran in- 
to Dutch Harbor, which by the way, 
is quite picturesque in the summer 
season, and then had to anchor for 
a whole day in Norton Sound with- 
in a few miles of St. Michael. This 
latter settlement is just an insig- 
nificant military station. It has 
some respectable residences, a num- 
ber of shanties, the aspect of which 
hardly improves when scrutinized 
at close range, a couple of churches, 
each with a congregation of a bak- 
er’s dozen most likely; a wireless 
outfit and a shed-like construction 
where a few score of Uncle Sam’s 
warriors occupy themselves in kill- 
ing time. Architecturally and oth- 
erwise this settlement on the out- 
skirts of creation is vastly inferior 
to any self-respecting New England 
village. Yet the strip of beach on 
which it is built, Ella Higginson 
looks upon as “divinely beautiful” ; 
it is a sunlit marvel on which “the 
blue waves beat themselves into 
foam and music; where flowers 
spread their color riotously; illumi- 





nating the deep-napped velvet of the 
tundra which serves as a_ back- 
ground to the sweep of the sap- 
phire sea.” “Then there is the 
drifting by of white sails in summer 
and the wild, roaring march of ice- 
bergs in winter.” Now, not being 
equipped for locomotion of any 
kind, icebergs, generally speaking, 
keep decorously quiet unless an 
ocean current obliges them to 
“move on,” as a policeman would 
do in the case of a hobo. As for 
roaring, the physiological truth is 
icebergs never roar any louder than 
a bumblebee. 

T. A. Rickard goes off on the op- 
posite tack. In his opinion, St. Mi- 
chael looks like a penal settlement; 
its hotel is “execrable”; the old town 
is “decrepit”; and the barracks are 
simply “hideous.” “The derelicts 
rotting in the harbor, the filthy In- 
dians slouching on the shore, the 
soggy morass in three directions, 
and the gray sea in the offing,”—all 
for him are like recollections of a 
nightmare. So that in questions 
relating to Northern Alaska no two 
judgments coincide exactly. Practi- 
cally there is a conflict of ideas all 
along the line. 

Take, for example, the subject of 
farming. While admitting the phe- 
nomenal success of Holy Cross Mis- 
sion—with its live stock and its 
forty acres of extremely produc- 
tive land—Major General Greely de- 
clares the agricultural possibilities 
of Seward Peninsula and the arctic 
coast to be null. Yet on the same 
page Greely tells us that “at 
Fort Gibbon at the Junction of the 
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Yukon and the Tanana and at Fort 
Egbert on the international bound- 
ary, near the Arctic Circle, the mili- 
tary garrisons have raised large 
quantities of vegetables, potatoes 
being especially successful.” “As to 
berries,” he continues, “the whole 
Territory produces numerous edible 
varieties, which for color, size and 
flavor are unsurpassed.” Climatic 
conditions, of course, are the prin- 
cipal drawback with regard to agri- 
culture. Now, Holy Cross, which the 
Major General says affords the best- 
known instance of successful farm- 
ing, lies in the sixty-second degree 
of North latitude; whereas Coldfoot 
flourishes sixty miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Yet in 1906 vege- 
tables in this latter locality out- 
classed in size and excellence the 
average of those vegetables grown 
in any part of the United States. 
Coldfoot cucumbers were eight 
inches long—with colic potential- 
ities for every inch of the eight!— 
rhubarb, nineteen inches; potatoes, 
four. Cabbage-heads there weighed 
eight pounds, and to cap the climax, 
turnips weighed fifteen. One au- 
thor naively informs us that a sin- 
gle turnip of fine flavor had been 
found sufficient for several persons. 
One might have suspected that. 
Why, a fifteen pound turnip ought 
to make a satisfying meal for the 
family of Brigham Young! Of 
course if you drop a little below the 
northern boundary line, if you ap- 
proach Bear Lake, for instance, 
near Seward and Cook Inlet, other 
and greater surprises await you. 
“There,” writes Ella Higginson, 
“good potatoes are grown, radishes, 
lettuce, carrots, beets, rhubarb, 
strawberries, raspberries, loganber- 
ries and blackberries.” Think of a 
small boy being let loose in a lo- 
cality of that description! The only 
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way to beat that would be to grow 
mince pies and short cake. 

According to the same author, 
Alaskan lettuce must be eaten to be 
appreciated. An adequate idea of its 
excellence, you can acquire only by 
experimental knowledge. “During 
the hot days and the light hours of 
the nights—while the sun is work- 
ing overtime—it grows so rapidly 
that its crispness seemed to depend 
on the suddenness of the vegeta- 
bles’ development.” With a mi- 
crophone one probably could hear 
it crack as it grew. 

With regard to farming in the 
Northland a good deal may be said 
by both optimists and pessimists. 
Two arguments will always be ad- 
duced by the latter, first, the rigor- 
ous climate, and second, the depth 
of the frozen soil. Like Cesar in 
his division of Gaul, William H. 
Dall divides the whole Northland 
into three parts, the uppermost, a 
Yukon portion, being bounded on 
the south by the Alaskan mountains. 
In certain localities, where frozen 
ground is only six or eight feet 
thick, the scorching sun of the bo- 
real midsummer would thaw out 
and warm the soil, were it not for 
a considerable accumulation of wa- 
ter, which is protected by a heavy 
non-conductive covering of moss. 
“In places where the soil is well 
drained,” Dall writes, “and is not 
so covered, I have noticed that the 
frozen layer is much farther below 
the surface, and, in many places, 
appears even to be entirely want- 
ing. I have no doubt that in favor- 
able situations, by draining and 
deep ploughing, the ice could, in the 
course of time, be wholly removed 
from the soil.” 

Dall’s ideas here are borne out 
by what happened in Western Can- 
ada thirty or forty years ago. Farm- 
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ers at that time, the farmers of 
Manitoba used to complain bitterly 
about their repeated losses. Some- 
times the greater part of a wheat 
crop was ruined by the frost in a 
single night. But as the country 
became more settled, deep plowing 
ripped the ground open everywhere; 
the sun was let in—rain became 
abundant; and conditions improved 
so rapidly that only a few years 
ago, more than 200,000 Americans, 
from all over the United States, sold 
out their farming, and betook them- 
selves with their belongings to the 
Canadian Nerthwest. 

What a sensation it would create 
if, some day, multitudes organized 
a stampede for the Northland, to 
homestead certain desirable plots in 
the land of the midnight sun! 
Stranger things have happened and 
things less sensible. In fact some- 
thing of the kind would seem to be 
justified by William Dall’s predic- 
tions. “While Massachusetts since 
her settlement,” he writes, “has 
never exported any products of her 
soil except granite and ice, we may 
look in less than two hundred and 
fifty years to receive from Alaska 
supplies of ship-timber, butter, 
cheese, wool, mutton and beef.” 
Whether or not Dall’s prediction 
comes true, matters little to his 
reputation as a prophet. A man 
may safely foretell almost anything 
two hundred and fifty years ahead. 

One characteristic no attentive 
reader can help remarking in near- 
ly all the works which treat of the 
farming question in Northern Alas- 
ka: Their authors seem to be in 
mortal dread of inadvertently slip- 
ping into exaggeration. As an ex- 
ample we may select T. A. Rickard, 
according to whom Finland has 
about 50,000 square miles of avail- 
able land, with a population of 3,- 
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000,000, or 60 persons to the culti- 
vated square mile. Now, Alaska has 
an area of 90,000 square miles avail- 
able for agriculture and pasturage; 
yet this author apparently limits the 
possible future population of Alaska 
to 2,250,000, or 25 persons per 
square mile. Why is he so cau- 
tious? In the south, Finland 
touches the sixtieth degree of lati- 
tude, and the seventieth on the 
north, i. e., it lies five degrees high- 
er up than Nome. And the average 
annual temperature in Northern 
Finland is twenty-seven degrees five 
minutes F., whereas at Rampert it 
is twenty-seven degrees fifty min- 
utes. Therefore, if this country 
which hugs the Arctic in the north- 
west of Europe exports butter, beef, 
bacon, and grain, really there seems 
to be no earthly reason why Alaska 
should not, one day, do the same 
thing and a great many other things 
more remarkable. Of course, Rick- 
ard is the friend of Alaska and 
wants to be fair. “There is hope,” 
he says, “for Alaskan agriculture. 
If it has made but little progress as 
yet, the failure is due largely to the 
greater attractiveness of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, and to the great ex- 
pense of transport to and in Alaska. 
So far the farming there has been 
done by disappointed prospectors 
and diggers, who seize the opportu- 
nity of making a little money by 
growing garden truck for the min- 
ing camps.” 


II 


Now for another kind of discus- 
sion; a discussion about men. Min- 
ers are arestless lot. Rovers a goodly 
proportion of them are, unquestion- 
ably adventurous hustlers with in- 
credible gypsy instincts; rolling 
stones, we might call them. Others, 
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however, gather the moss: shrewd 
promoters, lawyers with precious lit- 
tle conscience, and syndicates with 
no conscience at all. As a rule min- 
ers are vastly more useful to others 
than they are to themselves. That 
is one of their traits. Eliminate the 
prospector and the northern miners’ 
camp comes to a standstill. The 
man is a necessity; he was created 
with an inherent hankering for the 
trail, supreme contempt for hard- 
ships and danger, and an all-round 
aptitude for any kind of stampede. 
For him the impossible life of the 
placer camp has infinite attractions. 
It gives him the excitement he 
wants, the thrills, the intoxication. 
Pure avarice is seldom if ever the 
pioneers’ impelling motive. Wealth 
he seeks, but not for wealth’s sake. 
His aim is rather the satisfaction of 
finding the object of his quest. 


“There’s gold, and it’s haunting and 
haunting, 
It’s luring one on as of old, 
Yet it isn’t the gold that I’m want- 
ing, 
So much as just finding the gold.” 


In the miner’s make-up, we dis- 
cover a good deal of the gamester, 
of the man who is willing to take 
his chances however extreme; who 
finds in what they call mining gam- 
ble, just exactly what the victim of 
strong drink finds in the wine cup. 
Robert W. Service who never 
wearies of singing the apotheosis of 
Alaskan pioneers calls them, in one 
of his fugitive pieces, “The men 
who don’t fit in.” “There’s a race 
of men,” he says, 


“that don’t fit in, 
A race that can’t stay still; 
So they break the hearts of kith 
and kin, 
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And they roam the world at will. 

They range the field and they rove 
the flood, 

And they climb the mountain’s 
crest; 

Theirs is the curse of the gypsy 
blood, 

And they don’t know how to rest. 


“If they just went straight, they 
might go far, 
They are strong and brave and 
true; 
But they’re always tired of the 
things that are, 
And they want the strange and the 
new. 
They say: ‘Could I find my proper 
groove, 
What a deep mark I would make!’ 
So they chop and change, and each 
fresh move 
Is only a fresh mistake. 


“And each forgets as he strives and 
runs 
With a brilliant, fitful pace, 
It’s the steady, quiet, plodding 
ones 
Who win in the lifelong race. 
And each forgets that his youth 
has fled, 
Forgets that his prime is past, 
Till he stands one day, with a hope 
that’s dead, 
In the glare of the truth at last.” 


That man’s supreme merit con- 
sists in always forging ahead at 
high pressure, one may reasonably 
doubt. His superiority is not to be 
estimated in proportion to the sum 
total of his actual mechanical labor. 
We cannot measure man as we 
would a machine, nor express the 
value of heroic action by the prod- 
uct of the two factors. That would 
be mechanics, nor ethics. Yet to 
measure in the mechanical way 
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would almost seem to be more in 
harmony with Northern ideals. 

Northern ideals, which are in 
some respects peculiar, exhibit an 
excess of what we call “the stren- 
uous life.” Tireless activity, pluck, 
a stay-at-it insistence that nothing 
daunts; good humor in face of any 
failure however dismal, all these we 
find in the queer, contradictory, il- 
logical existence of the sourdough. 
Hence the discussion about his 
worth. Whom does all his civiliz- 
ing benefit? Who profits by the 
wealth for which Alaskans toil, and 
barter, as one might say,—seeing 
this fussing over this mad scramble 
for riches,—their very substance? 
Is it really worth while? Are the 
gold-hunters wise in their genera- 
tion? What is the net reckoning of 
their gains? In the long run, must 
we look upon the miner as so much 
better off in his mining shaft, than 
the Chicago millhand at his ma- 
chine? In both cases, a good deal 
depends on the toiler. Either may 
be, wiser than Solomon, in one sense, 
as either may be a consummate fool. 

It all depends on the point of 
view. If a man has no particular 
scheme of life to work out, if his ac- 
tions are not made to square in with 
certain principles which we consid- 
er fundamental; if a man vegetates 
laboriously from year to year, ani- 
mated by no higher ambition than 
to keep himself, so to speak, phys- 
ically trained to the top notch; if he 
lives just to get the most enjoyment 
he can out of this old world, it 
really matiers little whether his 
career comes to a close in the stope 
of a miner or in a saw-mill. 

In spite of their advanced civili- 
zation and progressiveness, Cauca- 
sians continue to have a few de- 
fects of their own. Even the native 
races, with all their shortcomings, 
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teach us wisdom in something. Of 
course, we have rather a poor opin- 
ion of the whole breed, as a rule, 
and we easily allow their condition 
to excite our compassion. For ex- 
ample, take T. A. Rickard’s estimate 
of the Eskimo. 

“The Eskimos... live in under- 
ground hovels called igloos. To 
them also ‘There is no place like 
home,’ and I can vouch for it there 
is no place like the Eskimo’s home. 
It is not possible to describe the 
habits of these people, or their queer 
customs, for some of them would 
disgust the polite reader. ‘One 
man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
son,’ and one people’s ways would 
poison the mind of another.” As 
an illustration thereof, Rickard 
completes this paragraph by citing 
a few unpleasant details which are 
altogether unfit for public reading. 
“On the Siberian side,” he contin- 
ues, “the natives rarely die a nat- 
ural death. When old or diseased 
they are killed by hanging or stab- 
bing, often at their own request. 
Suicides are frequent, especially 
among women. These have been 
known to go out into a winter 
storm (without any protection) and 
court death by freezing. Their lives 
are those of animals, and though 
they possess some sort of intelli- 
gence making them superior to the 
beasts they hunt, it is a self-con- 
sciousness that only adds to their 
misery. I would rather be a seal or 
a polar bear than an Eskimo.” 
Tastes differ. Those there be, per- 
haps even whites at that, who 
would rather subsist on tomcod, 
blubber and walrus meat in an igloo 
on Bering Sea, than swarm half- 
famished in irremediable wretched- 
ness like the troglodytes of London 
and of Chicago. These latter move 
and grovel and have their being, not 
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in cliffs like the cave-dwellers of 
old, but in tenements, and ram- 
shackles and skyscrapers. Fairly 
reliable information as to the condi- 
tions prevailing therein, you may 
cull from Jack London’s People of 
the Abyss. 

According to the explorer Stef- 
ansson, philanthropic uplifters 
would better let the Eskimo alone. 
No Christian, of course, can accept 
his views unreservedly. But if it 
be a question only of their mode 
of life, the régime they follow, their 
employments and general activity 
as compared with the white man’s, 
Stefansson would seem to have rea- 
son on his side. Ample confirma- 
tion of his views, more than one 
representative authority will fur- 
nish unsolicited. “In general,” 
writes Major General Greely, “con- 
tact with the white man has stead- 
ily tended to degeneration among 
the four principal tribes of Alaska.” 
Development work among them he 
declares to be “pitiful in the ex- 
treme.” In a journey of 2,000 miles 
through the North, Greely discussed 
the situation with a dozen or more 
missionaries at nine separate sta- 
tions, representing six religious 
bodies. Every one answered in the 
negative when asked if the natives 
had improved in honesty, the men 
in industry, the women in chastity, 
and the youth in the promise of 
higher morality. 


“Missionary effort is largely off- 
set in the saloon, the dance-house 
and similar resorts by blighting 


examples of riotous disorder. 
Physically, likewise, the natives 
deteriorate. They are decimated 


by epidemic diseases introduced by 
the whites, victimized by liquor 
dealers; and, in their transactions 
with traders, exploited and robbed. 
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For the Eskimo, there is no 
malediction like the presence of 
the white man. On account of it, 
malignant diseases engendered by 
vice, periodical epidemics and above 
all, tuberculosis, are bringing about 
not the gradual but the rapid ex- 
tinction of the Eskimo. To say 
that they increase or even hold 
their own, is to talk extravagant 
nonsense. Civilization has set its 
seal to the decree of their doom. 
They are destined to disappear ut- 
terly from the face of the earth; 
soon their existence will be no more 
than a remembrance. In 1900 mea- 
sles and the grippe claimed twenty- 
five per cent of the Indians in the 
central and lower Yukon. More 
than half the deaths in their vil- 
lages are due to the white plague, 
and starvation efficaciously helps 
to kill off the remaining. Like con- 
ditions exist in Northern Alaska. 
One of our Catholic missionaries 
answered me and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘They all die of 
consumption.” Three years ago 
Nome was visited by the measles. 
As a consequence, we had to manu- 
facture ten little coffins for our na- 
tive dead. There were no deaths 
among the whites who, like the Es- 
kimos, were not obliged to pass 
months of the murderous Alaskan 
winter on the sand-spit under can- 
vas tents. That same year, King’s 
Island, which is a bald rock in Ber- 
ing Sea, some thirty miles from the 
mainland, had nineteen deaths dur- 
ing the winter months. Only one 
out of that number was an adult! 
Among a total population of per- 
haps one hundred, disease claimed 
eighteen little natives for its vic- 
tims.” 


Facts of a like kind are cited by 
different authors. 














Medical investigators directed by 
a government official some years 
ago at two widely separated points 
—Haines Mission and Eagle—dis- 
closed unbelievable conditions of 
disease and sanitation. At one 
place, more than half the natives 
were afflicted with contagious dis- 
ease—tuberculosis, forty-eight per 
cent; and trachoma seven per cent. 
Twenty-four per cent of the chil- 
dren die as infants and sixteen per 
cent, one author says, in childhood. 
The investigations covered over six 
hundred natives. So that civiliza- 
tion so-called, and the rapacious 
greed for gold has brought to the 
Indians of the Yukon and to the 
Eskimos of Northern Alaska, drink, 
disease, degradation and death. 


Ill 


Now, we come to another bone of 
contention, the schools. In a de- 
bated question it is always safer to 
pit respectable authorities against 
one another and let them thrash it 
out. Of course, as in all things 
else, we have a certain amount of 
contentious wrangling as to what 
would be efficacious in uplifting the 
Eskimos. There is, for instance, 
the educational scheme. It con- 
sists in giving the natives homeo- 
pathic doses of grammar, arith- 
metic, history and geography. In 
the opinion of some, education is 
the heavenly-ordained panacea for 
all ills to which flesh is heir. Adopt- 
ing that view, the government ap- 
propriates more than $200,000 year- 
ly for its wards in the North. But 
the three R’s are a poor remedy for 
race extinction. They won’t fill an 
empty stomach; they won’t raise 
the temperature of freezing human 
beings. 

Conditions among the half-civi- 
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lized northern people and condi- 
tions in the United States are things 
we affect to measure as with the 
yard stick. Now, we can’t. Un- 
doubtedly white folks are in abso- 
lute need of education nowadays, 
even of mere instruction if they can 
get nothing else. Miners, trades- 
men, mechanics, the sailor, the mo- 
torman and the factory-hand all 
must go through some kind of ele- 
mentary educational drill. It is a 
necessity of the times. But why 
the Eskimo should be trained in 
like manner is not so clear, either 
to us or to them. As a matter of 
plain fact, native schools which 
Congress supports liberally by year- 
ly appropriations, are not a success. 
In 1909 there were sixty-one such 
establishments in Alaska, forty-five 
of which were provided with gov- 
ernment buildings. Now among na- 
tive children, Greely declares, school 
attendance is irregular and in many 
cases very discouraging. The en- 
rollment of pupils rose from 2,136 
in 1906 to 2,369 the following year, 
and to 3,067 the year after that. 
However, there you have the enroll- 
ment only. But the average school 
attendance was only 48 per cent in 
1907, and 39 per cent in 1908. 
About three-fifths of the scholars 
were absent. Methods to prevent 
truancy, we are told, were fruitless- 
ly sought but Congress now seems 
favorably inclined towards enacting 
such legislation as will make school 
attendance obligatory. Now, if our 
wise government has any sense left, 
it most assuredly will do nothing of 
the kind. Neither Congress, nor the 
President of the United States, nor 
all the king’s horses nor all the 
king’s men can ever legislate a 
young Eskimo into school, if he just 
takes a notion to go hunting jack 
rabbits. And he won’t be made to 
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change his mind by the most seduc- 
tive problem in arithmetic that ever 
was or will be. As for driving him, 
you might as well try to keep a team 
of malemutes on the trail when 
they suddenly spy a fox half-a-mile 
to their leeward. With all due re- 
spect to the wisdom of congress- 
men, to make school attendance ob- 
ligatory for the natives of Alaska, 
would be a huge mistake. Book- 
learning is a good about the im- 
portance of which they have rath- 
er hazy notions; indeed book-learn- 
ing is of no consequence whatever 
in comparison with the delectable 
occupation of fishing for tomcod. 
Do you know there seems to be 
something positively derisive in this 
offer of education to the Eskimo 
who pleadingly asks us for bread, 
and we give him a stone? What is 
the native boy going to do with 
knowledge? Very little, one might 
almost say, practically nothing. 
When educated he cannot cast in 
his lot with the whites, from whom 
his whole race remains separated by 
barriers of class. His condition 
might almost be considered a case 
in which ignorance is bliss, and one 
likewise in which it is a kind of 
folly to be wise. In civilized life no 
restrictions are put upon the com- 
monest plebeian. In America abil- 
ity tells, and, with regard to success, 
ability seems to be about the only 
thing that does tell. The man of 
high gifts, unless he be crippled by 
vicious leanings or handicapped by 
habits that paralyze, may forge his 
way forward indefinitely. No career 
is closed to him. Nothing can 
thwart his ambition. The workman 
who begins as wiper in the round- 
house of a railway line, may, one 
day, be its president. But the man 
of the North, tied down as he is, to 
his own habitat, enjoys no such op- 
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portunities. There is no reason 
why he should. His ways are 
primitive; his wants, few. Give him 
a rifle, fishing nets and an oomiak, 
and his equipment is complete. In- 
tellectual culture scarcely appeals to 
him. In his sphere of activity there 
is no room for speculative thought. 
At most, instruction confers on him 
mere smartness—the smartness of 
the trader. It renders him alert, in- 
spires him with sordid hankerings, 
helps him perhaps to contract the 
gamester’s habit of loose living. 
For him, wealth is no blessing. One 
seeks vainly, therefore, for any ad- 
vantage that education will place 
within the Eskimo’s reach. A smat- 
tering of the elementary branches 
may help him; but any higher train- 
ing is something by which the male 
is unclassed, and the female often- 
times prepared for moral degrada- 
tion. 

What is the white man’s duty 
with regard to the native? Well, it 
would be wise to act on Stefansson’s 
advice, and not meddle too much 
with his affairs. But if your good 
nature runs away with you, and you 
must act, make the poor Eskimo 
self-reliant; teach him—not so 
much the three R’s, as the saving 
science of hygiene; explain to him 
how the vitiated atmosphere of the 
igloos poisons the lungs; how it pro- 
duces the dry, hacking cough all are 
familiar with, and paints the cheeks 
with a hectic flush; provide him 
with fuel; better still, help him to 
procure it by his own industry. 
Save him from extinction; above all, 
never induce him to adopt the white 
man’s ways; leave him in his own 
habitat; prevail on him to stand by 
his own traditions; teach him how 
to believe and to pray, to have cour- 
age and to be hopeful, and then— 
leave him to God. 
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By MARTHA E. BYRNES 


INTRODUCING EMILY 


, MICHAEL BYRNE, entertainer 
by the written word, lazily am- 
bling the twilight streets of thought- 
land, unceremoniously stumbled 
upon a morsel which, upon my 
picking it up and turning it about, 
evolved into an idea: why not leave 
this solitude, return to the center of 
things and introduce Emily? 

Emily is a very observant, dis- 
criminating, though, paradoxically, 
peculiarly unsophisticated young 
lady of my acquaintance who philos- 
ophizes, describes, comments or en- 
tertains, according as the weather 
or events affect an impressionable 
temperament. It was my privilege 
to hear this evening a bit of her 
thought which might well have 
come from a more broadly experi- 
enced mind. 

“Emily is always observing,” re- 
marked her father jocularly, as he 
went after his hat; “get her to ex- 
pound upon what has been worth 
her notice to-day, Michael.” 

“To-day ?”—flashed Emily. “Well, 
one of the things I observed is that 
the very nicest thing a girl can have 
nowadays is a dad. A dad with 
some gray amongst the few hairs on 
his dear old bald head”; and Emily 
gave said bald head a loving pat. 

“A dad with a_check-book,” 
twinkled Emily’s particular posses- 
sion. 

“Well, of course, in some cases— 
in some cases, mind you—that 
might add to his desirability. Good- 
night, now, Mr. Impudence, and 
don’t forget your umbrella.” 


“What is the explanation of the 
observation, Emily?” I asked when 
she again swung round to the fire- 
place; “I’m curious.” 

“Oh, these old picture-shows. I 
saw an obnoxious one to-day,” said 
the young lady frankly. “They 
continually picture such wicked, 
unprincipled men that if one didn’t 
have a perfectly lovely dad at home, 
one would, even at my age, wonder 
if the world held any man that 
could possibly be squeezed into the 
frame made for one’s ideal.” 

“Fie, Emily!” 

“But I think of dad and I know 
the world holds many like him, and 
then I wonder why men (men han- 
dle this line of business almost en- 
tirely, don’t they?) allow such dis- 
torted presentations to become so 
predominant. Do they realize that 
our young girls—very young girls— 
are viewing these day after day and 
that those who are not becoming 
poisoned are becoming frightened? 
I think you men are giving your- 
selves a bad deal. Because the 
frightened ones are becoming suf- 
fragists and the poisoned ones, 
feminists.” 

“My, Emily! That is a terrible 
indictment against man. I wish you 
would let me crawl out of it after 
your father.” 

“Oh, you know, Michael, I speak 
in the abstract.” 

“Thank you for the exemption— 
if it is an exemption. Here is your 
father. I'll say good-night to you 
both.” 











VoIcEs 


“Do you ever notice voices partic- 
ularly, Emily?” 

“Yes, indeed, the voice is what af- 
fects me most after the eyes.” 

“And eyes! Exactly! This morn- 
ing, speculating upon humanity 
from a splendid vantage point, the 
car window, I noticed so many tired 
eyes. One pair in particular belong- 
ing to a man of no more than thirty 
years, and with signs about him of 
health and plenty. My mind and 
imagination immediately took hold 
of the matter and I saw and heard 
no more until an obtruding voice 
scattered my thoughts. A _ thin 
voice without modulations. Not a 
voice which permitted speculation 
as to the traits of its owner;—such 
speculation possible, pleasure might 
have dulled the annoyance of intru- 
sion. But one at once knew that the 
owner of this voice had no virile nor 
interesting traits of character. 

“With attention thus forcibly di- 
rected to voices it was my pleasure 
to continue the observation. The 
next noticeable one was a boy’s,—a 
coming man’s voice,—full and po- 
tential, and ingratiatingly friendly. 
Then, oh, ye gods!—a third voice, 
in conversation with the possessor 
of the obtrusive first one. It rose 
and fell and was as a melodious- 
ly flowing brook beside the grist- 
mill of the other woman’s discord- 
ance. One read from it sympathy, 
strength, and idealism which yet 
scorned not humanity: given a tiny 
spark of imagination one could hear 
it inciting strong men to yet strong- 
er action, crooning to and soothing 
little babes, laughing happily with 
youth or advising it sacredly. The 
two mingling voices distinguished, 
pronouncedly, a person and a per- 
sonality. 
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“Opportunity permitting, I moved 
to a seat in the rear of the car the 
further to enjoy my pastime.” 

“And,” interrupted Emily, “per- 
haps it was as I have often discov- 
ered is quite usual: voices and eyes 


harmonize. United they are posi- 
tive exposées of character.” 

“Yes,” I returned, “the owner of 
the objectionable voice had small 
eyes of brown (it was not the small- 
ness nor the brownness which was 
responsible), but these particular 
eyes gave no suggestion of their 
owner’s ever having gazed broadly 
or deeply: rather, that she had kept 
those eyes firmly upon the narrow 
line, or cable, as it were, which was 
freighted with her own interests. 
The other was a joy to behold. She 
radiated efficiency: large, straight- 
backed and __straight-shouldered, 
deep-bosomed and bright-eyed, her 
white hair was the only contradic- 
tion in her system. I learned later 
that she was directress of a hospital 
in a near-by city and managed serv- 
ants, nurses, doctors and patients 
with a calm power,—the prerogative 
of superior earth-mortals.” 

“I should love to know her. 
Michael, you have expressed what I 
have often observed;—though nev- 
er, never, could I have painted for 
you the portrait you have just 
painted for me! Here is father. 
You both want to smoke, don’t you? 
And dad would be horrified if I 
smoked with you, so, good-night.” 


CHARACTER 


“Character is always distinguish- 
able, don’t you think, Michael?—as 
is, also, its lack. One has charac- 
ter or has not.” 

“Yes, Emily; its essence expresses 
itself despite contradictory efforts. 
And to illustrate: I know a very in- 























teresting old woman; she reached 
her wise old age with very little help 
from books but, at seventy-five, 
helpless from rheumatism and at a 
loss at times for action of some sort 
she developed a fondness for novel 
reading. The first one that came to 
her notice was Adam Bede: it was 
devoured between cups of tea; then 
followed David Copperfield; auto- 
matically, as it were, she exhibited 
a taste for the best. After reading 
all that had been left about by a vis- 
iting granddaughter, requisition was 
made upon the stock of her neigh- 
bors. She ordered more stories of 
each thoughtful guest who came her 
way. 

“Some one (probably with malice 
aforethought) had included one of 
our popular, modern novels; one of 
those realistic affairs in which na- 
ture (with all the letters capital) is 
God. And in which,—with the ex- 
cuse of nature for all his misdeeds, 
—the hero continues hero through- 
out three hundred pages. 

“I purposely included the volume 
in our discussion: 

“Oh, you are reading ? 
You’ve finished it? What did you 
think of it?” 

“Not much. The main man in 
that book had a very poor char-ac- 
ther”;—and right here her own 
sound character expressed itself un- 
consciously, if amusingly.” 

“Yes,” and Emily smiled appre- 
ciatively, “her straight-from-the- 
shoulder judgment was as sure as 
had been her natural selection of 
the best.” 

“Emily,” 





I asked, following a 


short silence, “what is character?” 
“What is it, Michael? Why, it is 
that result of an effort to follow the 
promptings of the mind guided by 
the still, small voice within every 
And I think that a certain 


man. 
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amount of solitude is necessary to 
its development; and that simplic- 
ity of character and quiet strength 
are always most prized.” 

“I agree with you, Emily. But as 
necessary as solitude to character 
development, is, at times, the satis- 
faction of an intense craving for 
companionship: else, whence the 
perspective for the enjoyment of 
either? Also, quite as much as the 
sympathy which companionship im- 
plies does man seek, involuntarily, 
the stimulus of opposition which 
companionship always involves.” 

“True, Michael;—Oh, poor Mi- 
chael, dad’s going to make him play 
golf.” 


EMILY ENTERTAINS WITH INTRO- 
SPECTION 


“Are 
Emily?” 

“Content!”—she lifted wonder- 
fully mysterious eyes to mine,—“is 
anyone? Shall I ever be?—is the 
question I ask of myself and the 
broad night and the stars blazing up 
there with their knowledge of my 
destiny of which knowledge I am 
deprived. I should be happy and, 
yes, content, but I crave something, 
dear friend;—I value your friend- 
ship above rubies, Michael; don’t 
think that I underestimate it;—I 
feel so absolutely alone on this wide 
earth, especially on a wonderful 
night like this when there is an un- 
seen power influencing every sense. 
Does anyone ever know companion- 
ship,—real companionship, spirit- 
ual and mental, as well as physical, 
such as I crave with every fiber of 
my being? Is there such a thing on 
this earth, or is that what heaven 
means?” 

“I think, Emily, there is such a 
thing. In true love a man and 


you absolutely content, 
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woman know the companionship of 
which you dream. Wouldn’t a lov- 
er supply what you need, Emily? 
Deep down in the bottom of your 
heart don’t you hear the answer, 
dear?” 

“I wonder? — Perhaps? — most 
nearly— 

“Between friends, Michael, how- 
ever dear, the bar that fences one 
nature from another is never entire- 
ly let down. I think it is not pos- 
sible,—between women, or between 
men. Women understand each oth- 
er too well and see clearly where the 
friend would fail them, or where a 
particular exposure or claim such 
as one often longs to voice would 
disappoint the friend. Not know- 
ing man-nature so thoroughly, do 
they imagine into men qualities 
which would complete this com- 
panionship, and do they find it in 
marriage,—or, are they often more 
alone than ever? Oh, to me such a 
state of affairs would be unbear- 
able!” 

“Emily, don’t you think when a 
man and woman have confessed 
love, one for the other, in lover fash- 
ion that each feels he or she has 
made such an abject confession of 
dependency on the other that it 
would be foolish to continue the re- 
serve which binds natures so dis- 
tinctly in separate packages, as it 
were? They feel free to speak all 
they think and feel to this other na- 
ture which is both dependent and 
protecting; and by some natural af- 
finity which their love has gener- 
ated, or which has generated their 
love,—take it as you will,—the re- 
ciprocal confessions find perfect re- 
ceptions and understanding, and 
there is found the relief and com- 
panionship so necessary to some of 
us.” 

“"Twould be nice to think so,” 
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sighed Emily, as we mounted the 
porch steps. 


EmiLy Extracts SoME THOUGHTS 
ON SOLITUDE 


“Come in, Michael, and translate. 
Dad is talking poetry.” 

“Oh, to get away from these 
apron strings!” retaliated Emily’s 
father waving her from him in af- 
fected desperation.—“I am going up 
in the mountains for a week and 
play hermit. Solitude, Michael! 
And the opportunity to think at 
one’s leisure!—What a feast for 
mind and imagination!” 

“Yes,” I said thoughtfully, “soli- 
tude is a boon,—at times.” 

“It is more than that! To a man 
who thinks at all, occasional soli- 
tude is a clamorous requirement. 
No torture could equal his being 
deprived of periodic seclusion from 
his fellow man. He must have the 
exercise of thought.” 

“But surely,” I suggested, “a 
modern business man thinks might- 
ily;—and in the midst of confusing 
conditions.” 

“Yes, of course; but such thought 
is forced and active thought; and it 
is passive thought, the germ of cre- 
ation, which is the valuable asset to 
man and to the world.” 

“Passive thought,” I repeated re- 
flectively; “just how would you 
translate that phrase, Emily?” 

“I think perhaps ‘passive thought’ 
means allowing the thought to come 
that wills, when the mind is in a 
passive and, therefore, receptive 
mood; to examine it and, if worth 
while, to make friends with it; to 
fondle it; to guide it through the 
outer corridors of the mind and to 
take it into the sacred inner cham- 
bers of the heart to become a very 
part of one’s soul, and to go forth 

















at the proper moment in some su- 
preme effort to mankind, whether 
the form of expression be art, litera- 
ture, science, or some simple, sub- 
stantial form of material help. 
Such a thought permeates its real- 
ized form and is visible as a drop 
of some creature’s life-blood.” 

“Very good, daughter. Now, can’t 
you forage for a relay of lemon- 
ade?” 


Gop AND NATURE 


“May I share the swing, Emily? 
What has been the current of 
thought to-day?” 

“Oh, let us walk. To-day? Why, 
to-day, Michael, I believe I have 
been thinking most about God and 
Nature, and the whole scheme of 
things which causes so much dis- 
turbance to many of us, some Athe- 
ists and Nature-worshipers in- 
cluded; and I’ve been wondering 
how these above mentioned intelli- 
gences could pass up the argument 
of utility and efficiency,” said 
Emily, as I adjusted my step to hers 
on the garden walk. “Can anyone 
really believe that the whole of cre- 
ation was evolved by a force called 
Nature for no reason whatever? 
Is Nature less wise than man? 
Even man with his restricted intelli- 
gence does not conceive and per- 
fect a difficult and intricate piece of 
work unless the resultant benefit be 
proportionate. And man bends his 
will and energies such as they are 
to make things such as he can. 
Things do not spring together to 
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make a complex and beautiful 


whole. Under what hands does Na- 
ture act to bring together all the 
harmonious elements that form the 
world? Can anyone doubt that 
there has been effort or an act of 
will proportionate to the marvelous 
result?—and, still proportionately, 
the act would surely be that of a 
God. Nature has no active will;— 
she obeys a Master much in the 
same way that the parts of a ma- 
chine obey the mechanic who puts 
them together and forms the fin- 
ished product.” 

“Of course, Emily, there is a cre- 
ator who is God; and there is an 
after-life. Otherwise, the whole 
scheme of human existence were 
foolish, utter stupidity on the part 
of Nature.” 

“Then, Michael, there are those 
who grant the existence of a soul in 
man, and an all-powerful God of 
whom they know nothing. Isn’t 
this world a powerful example of 
inefficiency on the part of such a 
God? Would not the act of creat- 
ing a host of incomplete creatures, 
—such as mankind undoubtedly is, 
—without giving them a distinct . 
idea how to complete this work He 
inaugurated be a futile act?” 

“Yes, if they admit an all-power- 
ful God at all, Emily, I do not see 
how they can feel that He worked in 
such a hit or miss way.” 

“This is a perfectly wonderful 
night, isn’t it? And I for one will 
not give the credit to Nature!— 
Why, is that Margaret on the porch? 
We must go back.” 
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LONG list of failures is the 
chief characteristic of the 
season of 1928-29; nor have these 
failures been savory. The language 
in most instances has been worse 
than the morals and, as we opti- 
mistically suggested in November, 
strong speech carries with it the 
germ of its own destruction. The 
sensation of a forbidden word nat- 
urally ceases when the word is in 
current use. A drama entitled Tin 
Pan Alley was a delicate example of 
the rough-mouthed school whose 
every speech contained one if not 
more expletives or some noun or 
adjective commonly considered ta- 
boo. It has perished without re- 
grets. The Front Page which had 


the merits of expert staging, real 
characters and breathless action, 
fouled its own success and died. 
The Perfect Alibi in strict propriety 
lives on. 


Out of the eleven com- 


edies and eight dramas that have 
prospered, ten are beyond reproach, 
five escape vulgarisms but are too 
sophisticated for children and four 
have occasional lapses. That is not 
a bad record considering how we 
started out this autumn. 

One excuse advanced for the 
number of doubtful plays produced, 
is that the “Angel” or non-profes- 
sional backer has an illusion that 
his theatrical gamble is much safer 
if it is spiced with smut or sex. The 
idea that artistic merits have a com- 
mercial value is completely ignored. 
The theater-going public is sup- 
posed to be without discrimination. 
Some wise man once made a com- 
parison between a child of twelve 
and the average audience. Produc- 
ers have never forgotten it. But 
they do forget that a child of twelve 
may have very excellent taste. We 
would be inclined to place great re- 
























liance on a child audience. Wings 
Over Europe where the action was 
purely subjective and was thought 
to overtax the minds of the enter- 
tainment-seeking public, was rated 
by a boy of ten as the most exciting 
play he had ever seen. He sat sim- 
ply breathless in his seat while 
theories of atomic energy and cos- 
mic dissolution were discussed. 
Holiday, Bird in Hand, Kibitzer, 
Meet the Prince are four of the most 
popular comedies—soapily clean. 
Among Holiday, Let Us Be Gay and 
Bird in Hand, the three most in de- 
mand, we prefer the last. It seems 
more finished; more natural in gen- 
eral characterization; with more 
originality in handling and more 
philosophy in its theme. Though 
declared by the more favorable crit- 
ics as having no idea, we should say 
that Bird in Hand is a most pointed 
and thoughtful discussion of de- 
mocracy. Mr. Drinkwater, indeed, 
has made us wonder if we really un- 
derstand democracy in America at 
all. Could representatives of as 
many different social strata meet 
anywhere in these United States 
without any one of them trying to 
patronize the other? What is the 
answer? Can it be that the demo- 
cratic ideal is dependent upon a 
frank recognition of classes? I 
murmured this the other day to a 
lecturer in a Labor College, herself 
a “radioal,” expecting an explosion. 
To my surprise she shook me by the 
hand. “You’ve asked something,” 
said she. “How can we ever do any- 
thing real for Labor when every 
plumber’s son becomes a surgeon?” 
Mr. St. John Ervine was aghast by 
the snobbery of the strictures 


against Mr. Smith as presidential 
candidate. 

“A peasant,” he wrote, “may hope 
to sit in the chair of St. Peter in 
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Rome with greater assurance than 
he may hope to sit in the White 
House. Many objections were 
made against Mr. Ramsay Macdon- 
ald as Prime Minister of England 
but no one dreamed of objecting to 
him on the ground that he was ob- 
scurely born.” 

In Bird in Hand, the countryman, 
the cockney, the King’s Counsel, the 
Baronet with his pedigree and the 
son of the Yeast King with his mil- 
lions knows each of him just where 
he stands and just where stands the 
other. He respects the difference 
without bothering about the degree. 
The American is always conscious 
of the fractions in his social cubit. 

Last year it was the production 
and stage direction that deserved 
chief comment. This year it is the 
play itself and the general high 
level of the acting. In Journey’s 
End, Wings Over Europe, . The 
Cherry Orchard, Serena Blandish, 
Bird in Hand and Street Scene the 
excellence of the entire cast seems 
to challenge improvement. Jour- 
ney’s End, and Street Scene—which 
some time ago we prophesied would 
win this year’s Pulitzer Prize— 
are the outstanding English and . 
American plays. Both of them 
are group plays, without a star, es- 
sentially realistic and local in at- 
mosphere yet of universal appeal 
for their wisdom and _ insight. 
Street Scene is not only one flat 
house of twentieth century New 
Yorkers, it is men and women 
swayed by different ideals, but torn 
by the same temptations and emo- 
tions analyzed by Dante. Journey’s 
End is not alone a British war play. 
It is the strong and weak men of all 
war times, whistling with the odds 
against them. If your own partic- 
ular trench ever seems too hard to 
hold, think of that gallant company. 
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We have said that we believe Jour- 
ney’s End will live as literature. 
We trust it will live down the mem- 
ory of What Price Glory? 

There has been no extraordinary 
individual feat of acting, though 
Miss Fontanne and Mr. Lunt have 
given the most finished and delight- 
ful exhibition of beautiful tech- 
nique. Miss Barrymore’s nun— 
particularly her young nun of Act 
I., in The Kingdom of God, should 
not be forgotten. The others who 
stand out in fairly high relief are 
Miss Cornell and Mr. Korff in The 
Age of Innocence; Master Durkin in 
Courage; Miss Hope Williams in 
Holiday; Miss Granville in Let Us 
Be Gay; and Mr. Robinson in Ki- 
bitzer. Some of them more on ac- 
count of personality than art. 
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We niust relate one story of a 
manager—a prosperous, commer- 
cial non-Christian manager who 
produced a sensational and exotic 
drama that earned pretty good re- 
ceipts. Among other objectionable 
lines, it had some about Christ and 
the Magdalen that were offered as 
the tag for a laugh. They troubled 
our nights for a week and then, 
though we were sure it was futile, 
we wrote to the manager suggesting 
that the story of Magdalen belonged 
now not only to Christians but to 
the world and that it did seem to be 
worth more to most men than a 
joke. The very next day we re- 
ceived his reply. It was brief. “I 
agree with you,” he wrote, “those 
lines have been removed from the 
script.” 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Tue Love DueE..—The Sorrows of 
Werther are no closed book to Miss 
Zoe Akins. The human heart has 
still its throbs of sentimental pas- 
sion—if one can coin such a Werth- 
erish expression—and, provided one 
can once divest an audience of its 
reason and distend its emotions by 
the insidious beguilements of a 
beautiful actress, a vibrating voice, 
strong kisses and soft music, there 
is scarcely any situation too in- 
credible for them to accept. One 
extraordinary example of this was 
shown us by Miss Cornell in The 
Green Hat. Another was Miss Barry- 
more in Déclassée when level-headed 
men and women watched her die of a 
broken back after a motor accident, 
sipping champagne as she reclined 
on a sofa in an unblemished white 
satin evening frock, forgetting in 
their emotional sympathy, the in- 
congruous elements in the picture. 


After several unsuccessful ven- 
tures with other actresses, Miss Zoe 
Akins has reénforced her old meth- 
ods with the humorous touches of 
another woman playwright, but in 
this drama from the Hungarian of 
Mme. Lili Hatvany many of Miss 
Akins’s favorite elements were al- 
ready existent. There is, in the first 
place, the atmosphere of fashion 
and aristocracy, if sometimes shady, 
and the first act, as is essential, 
opens in a palace at a ball so that 
everyone may appear at his best. 
The soft music, the languorous 
waltzes are in waiting, but what is 
more, so is Miss Barrymore whose 
rich voice can recount her sorrows 
so beautifully. The long roster of 
her moral lapses are touched upon 
with dignified sadness—not because 
they were moral lapses—Heavens 
no! but because such divertisse- 
ments have lost their savor. Mr. 




















Louis Calhern, whose réles hereto- 
fore have been distinctly bourgeois, 
now suddenly steps up into smart 
society, with the help of a very 
small mustache. His lapses have 
been as many but less judicious 
than Miss Barrymore’s. In fact she 
inadvertently becomes a participant 
in the vulgar ending of one of the 
more unfortunate. Brought rather 
intimately together in this delight- 
ful fashion, these two connoisseurs 
of polite passion suddenly decide to 
conquer each other. No quarter is 
to be asked or given. The two who 
had been so successful in exacting 
suffering from their victims but 
who had never been privileged to 
suffer themselves, seal their com- 
pact—to the accompaniment of the 
most Hungarian of waltzes—in a 
kiss. 

The Love Duel begins. But even 
the best efforts of Mr. Calhern and 
his mustache cannot make anything 
but a cad of the hero, and Act II. 
closes with Miss Barrymore’s beau- 
tiful voice in pulsing notes of trag- 
edy. Act III., however, is as full of 
sentiment, nay of wedding bells and 
cradles as ever Goethe planned for 
Dorothea. At least it is on a far 
more human note than Déclassée. 
It also testifies that the safest out- 
let to woman’s passion is maternity. 
As babies, born beyond the safe in- 
closure of wedlock, escape the tang 
of domesticity incompatible with 
waltz time, we may expect Miss 
Akins to give us more perambula- 
tors in future. They figure quite 
prominently in the present instance. 

The cast is very good. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk is in it. So is Mr. 
Henry Stephenson as a most sympa- 
thetic doctor. The blonde “Baby” 
of Miss Dorothy Hall is as pretty as 
she is insufferable. And through it 
all moves Miss Barrymore as the 
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apparent embodiment of injured 
virtue, and though one knows so 
well that she really isn’t, one can’t 
help forgetting it. That is real act- 
ing.—At the Ethel Barrymore The- 
ater. 


THE LITTLE SHow.—There are no 
“show girls” in The Little Show. 
Probably one of those dazzling cre- 
ations exhibited by one of the five- 
foot-seven proud beauties who step 
disdainfully through a Scandals or 
Vanities, would pay for all the cos- 
tuming of all the fourteen pretty 
little girls in The Little Show at the 
Music Box. In their red gingham 
frocks singing of a “Hut in Ho- 
boken,” they are quite as charming 
as anyone could wish, though in 
some of their other appearances a 
bit too much economy in dress ma- 
terial has been practiced. The Ho- 
boken Hut, by the way, is a neat 
beer barrel embowered in morning 
glories but, designed as it is by Jo 
Mielziner, it is quite a Peter Panish 
abode. 

Mr. Mielziner’s originality and 
taste has impressed itself upon the 
whole performance. He uses grays 
as his basic background which, with 
a few deft changes become strong 
and posterlike, as in “The Song of 
the Riveter,” or full of illusive 
daintiness, as in “Caught in the 
Rain” where some glancing lights 
against a gray curtain and a girl in 
gray under an umbrella combine to 
make it one of the most effective 
and charming “song and dance” 
we've enjoyed for a long time. Nor 
can any New Yorker fail to quiver 
at the familiar sound of the riveter. 
It is adding a helping touch of po- 
etry to modern life to incorporate 
the piercing rasp of his drill into the 
orchestration of his chant. That is 
just what the enterprising young 
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theme writer does for hardware 
when he composes a waltz song to 
the refrain of “I love you, Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer.” We have, 
however, been mundane enough to 
wonder ever since if that is free or 
paid advertising. Which do you 
think? 

The humor of The Little Show is 
large. It is given generously by 
Fred Allen, and Clifton Webb who 
proves he is also something more in 
“Moanin’ Low,” a highly dramatic 
number in the genre of “Limehouse 
Blues.” There are a great many 
more very clever and amusing skits 
which it isn’t fair to describe. If 
you want pleasant sights and cheer- 
ful laughs go by all means to The 
Music Boz. 


THE CAMEL THROUGH THE NEE- 
DLE’s Eyve.—Much more compact 
than its title, this unimportant 
comedy seems the Czecho-Slovakian 
equivalent of the Pollyanna school. 
Mr. Frantisek Langer, however, has 
a rather ribald humor very far re- 
moved from our Frank Cravens or 
Winchell Smiths or George M. Co- 
hans. His heroines have no affinity 
to wedding rings. This Camel, etc., 
has a rough and tumble quality not 
softened by Miss Helen Westley’s 
methods. Her brazen raciness prob- 
ably does much to keep the play not 
only alive but active, for after Act 
I, it has a tendency to sag, and 
without the generous oxygen of the 
Theater Guild company, Act III. 
would suffer a complete syncope. 

It is really extraordinary how 
much fun Miss Westley and Mr. 
Travers can extract from their first 
scene as fake paupers in their base- 
ment home. For the dainty little 


Susi, Miss Westley’s daughter—by 
a previous and more high-toned 
union—the Guild has found a deli- 
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ciously pretty and lively heroine, 
and as the rich young man who 
never bothers to speak, Mr. Elliot 
Cabot is as disarming and likable 
as the faithful and speechless puppy 
whose eyes have told us all so much. 
Susi having proved herself most 
capable of running much more than 
her flat and her Alik, finds herself 
in Act III. the proprietress of the 
first model dairy in Prague. Alik 
finds his speech and a wedding ring 
and that is all there is to it. All the 
rest is what the Guild’s clever mem- 
bers put in of themselves. They 
succeed in keeping their audience in 
fairly continuous laughter. As no 
one but Mr. Cabot plays with any 
subtlety, the laughter is as roister- 
ing as the humor which means that 
The Camel, etc., will probably keep 
his hump for some time.—At the 
Martin Beck Theater. 


CONGRATULATIONS.—At decent in- 
tervals the tin can industry is en- 
riched by a new brand of coffee or 
tobacco—the blend of some old- 
time favorites in a new form. Just 
so cocktails are created—and com- 
edies. From a commercial point of 
view, Congratulations is not incon- 
gruous with its name. It is tidily con- 
cocted out of such true blue mate- 
rial as a professional rehearsal; the 
star’s dressing room; backstage in 
the wings; big graft in small town 
politics; election returns; and even 
such prehistoric treasure as an in- 
nocent girl in the innocent hero’s 
bedroom. This really sounds much 
worse than it acts for the action is 
rapid and the cast is as strong as its 
parts. The casting director had his 
eyes wide open. One of the anxious 
probationers for paternity out of 
Act II. of Little Accident was seized 
for the company’s business man- 
ager. His contagious nervous ener- 


























gy again proves very helpful. Mr. 
Henry Hull, lured from high ro- 
mance, lifts the hero and the whole 
play, for that matter, out of the 
commonplace. It proves the asset 
of a background. But we must also 
again deplore the diction of Mr. 
Hull which is far below his talents. 

The versatility of the “profes- 
sion” is becoming a favorite theme. 
Last year the Shannons of Broad- 
way proved what they could do in 
managing a hotel; this time Mr. 
Hull enters municipal politics— 
much against his will—and of 
course wins out hands down over 
the hard-boiled political grafters of 
Hokum City. Without Mr. Hull 
and his manager and Herbert Yost 
as stage director, Congratulations 
might prove a very far-fetched title, 
but with that clever trio, the play is 
kept moving, and what might be 
called good Childs Restaurant fare 
—guaranteed material, well-cooked 
and quickly served—is offered to 
those who are not hungry for too 
much sophistication. There will be 
no mental dyspepsia after Congrat- 
ulations.—At the National Theater. 


Music 1n May.—Again the Ger- 
man student raises his stein aloft in 
lusty song, again the handsome 
young Prince falls in love with the 
obscure maiden but this time the 
Prince is in uniform and he returns 
to the maiden at the end which re- 
assures us that we are at some other 
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University than Heidelberg. Though 
the lusty chorals are not as tuneful 
as in The Student Prince, some of 
the other songs are rather better. 
Miss Gladys Baxter—no longer in 
the cast—made a distinct sensation 
as she made her entrance in Act II. 
with “There is Love in the Heart I 
Hold.” Unfortunately the humble 
little maiden, who wins the Prince 
from the haughty Countess, has 
neither charms nor voice commen- 
surate with her powers of conquest. 
In fact it is rather impossible to 
sympathize with royalty’s choice in 
womankind. But His Highness’ fu- 
ture Papa-in-law is no less than 
Solly Ward and never did comedian, 
single-handed, work harder. With 
a heavy Weber and Fields accent, 
he ensnares his laughs successfully 
but with a good deal of muscular 
and lingual effort. 

Much less happy is the Chester 
Hale corps de ballet which is of very 
inferior quality to the company in 
The Red Robe. It is a pity as the 
music and costumes of Music in 
May offer richer opportunity for 
good dancers. The settings by 
Watson Barratt are in excellent 
taste and the music is well above 
the average. So is the women’s 
string orchestra. There is no jazz 
in Music in May nor any question- 
able jokes. We can honestly affirm 
that we enjoyed it. So have those 
theater parties who chose it on our 
recommendation.—At the Casino. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1928 


STRANGE INTERLUDE. — Scheduled 
for withdrawal last month this 
lengthy study in abnormal psychol- 
ogy has displayed so much continu- 
ing popularity that it is now booked 


indefinitely—perhaps for all sum- 
mer. Apparently every visitor to 


New York feels bound to pay a visit 
to the one play which begins by 
daylight and continues till bedtime. 
The cast, we hear, is to be changed. 
—At the John Golden Theater. 











2. November 


THe New Moon.—A melodious 
romance of the West Indies and 
New Orleans in the eighteenth cen- 
tury which combines an interesting 
story with clean comedy. Both the 
chorus of sailors and the cast have 
unusually good voices. The music 
and costumes are always pleasing; 
in short it is the best operetta of the 
season.—At the Imperial Theater. 


CouraGe.—An amusing tale of a 
widow poor in purse and rich in 
children which has been borne to 
success through the charm and 
skill of Miss Janet Beecher and 
young Master Durkin as the seventh 
son. Unfortunately the plot makes 
it unsuitable for children.—At the 
Ritz Theater. 


3. December 


LITTLE ACCIDENT.—Here is a com- 
edy that is carried by the merits of 
its second act which shows the very 
human tragedy and humor of a 
waiting room in a maternity hospi- 
tal. The last act is foolish and the 
first act as questionable as the title. 
—At the Ambassador Theater. 


4. January, 1929 


THe Perrect Avispi—Mr. A. A. 
Milne has enriched his drama of re- 
venge and murder with so much wit 
and quaint touches of characteriza- 
tion that it remains one of the most 
interesting and agreeable evening’s 
entertainment to be found. Pro- 
duced by Mr. Hopkins, it enjoys a 
most excellent cast.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


Hotipay.—The charm of Miss 
Hope Williams and the endless 
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flow of clever patter have made Mr. 
Barry’s comedy one of the most 
popular in town. A smart and so- 
phisticated audience seem delighted 
to find themselves amused without 
one shady line or situation.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


5. February 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.—Miss 
Katherine Cornell, looking never 
more beautiful, gives an unforget- 
table picture of New York in the 
seventies as shown in Edith Whar- 
ton’s dramatized novel. We are 
glad that Mr. Korff now has his 
name outside the theater as even in 
that seasoned cast his playing is dis- 
tinctive—At the Empire Theater. 


THE Rep Rospe.—A breezy and 
richly staged operetta built up on 
the foundations of the good old ro- 
mance of France under the rule of 
Richelieu by Stanley Weyman. 
Unfortunately the music is medi- 
ocre but there is a superior troupe 
of Chester Hale Girls who have 
some charming ballets.—At_ the 
Shubert Theater. 


6. March 


Street SceneE.—An outstanding 
picture of contemporary life, flaw- 
less in staging and characterization. 
Though all three acts take place on 
the steps of a flat house in the West 
Fifties, the action is full of variety 
and tense in interest and the humor 
is authentic. As the idea underly- 
ing it is universal, it redeems the 
realism. Worth seeing.—At the 
Playhouse. 


7. April 


Let Us Be Gay.—A comedy of 





















American marriage and divorce by 
Miss Rachel Crothers. Lively in ac- 
tion and line, with Miss Charlotte 
Granville as a grandmother of parts 
and Francine Larrimore as heroine. 
—At the Little Theater. 


Kisitzer.—As Mr. I. Lazarus,— 
the man who can tell it all to every- 
one else,—Mr. Edward G. Robinson 
has fallen upon a part which will 
probably serve him for some time 
to come. The comedy is amusing 
and harmless and if lacking distinc- 
tion it provides entirely wholesome 
entertainment.—At the Royale The- 
ater. 


MEET THE Prince.—Mr. Basil 
Sydney and Miss Mary Ellis and an 
intelligent and clever company suc- 
ceed in fusing this rather attenu- 
ated little comedy of Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s into substantial entertain- 
ment. It centers about an English 
dinner party for visiting royalty and 
it is all very gay and pleasant and 
charming.—At the Lyceum Theater. 


8. May 


JoURNEY’s Enp.—The play that 
embodies the heroism, the endur- 
ance, the humor and some of the 
tragedy of the Great War and per- 
haps of all war. One lives with 
those few brave men in_ the 
trenches; the art of its writing and 
acting being so perfectly simple that 
one forgets that it is art. Journey’s 
End is the play that everyone 
should see.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


Binp IN Hanp.—This most de- 
lightful comedy shows Mr. Drink- 
water in an utterly new light. The 
action takes place within twenty- 
four hours in an old English Inn 
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where the various components of 
British society meet in a most inti- 
mate manner. Beneath all the hu- 
mor there is a trenchant discussion 
of democracy and class distinction. 
The cast is one of the best in town 
—so is the play.—At the Morosco 
Theater. 


Mrs. BuMPSTEAD-LEIGH.—Mrs. 
Fiske, and again Mrs. Fiske, for the 
only interesting thing about this re- 
vival of a never brilliant comedy is 
the star, whose vivacity and clever 
technique and high nervous tension 
put bright sparkles into the flat 
champagne of her réle. It is a les- 
son seldom to be seen by anyone in- 
terested in good acting.—At the 
Klaw Theater. 


Sprinc Is Here.—Vernal in cos- 
tumes and refreshing in humor, this 
musical play, produced by Aarons 
and Freedley is of the standard of 
Oh, Kay! Glenn Hunter himself is 
the hero, and the harassed Papa of 
two pretty girls is the reliable 
Charles Ruggles. The music except 
for “Song in my Heart” is not very 
melodious but it is all very funny. 
Up to the last of the last act it is al- - 
so entirely suitable for the most in- 
nocent, and for children’s parties, 
then—it changes.—At the Alvin 
Theater. 


Mystery Square. — Built upon 
Stevenson’s “Suicide Club,” this 
elaborate melodrama achieves its 
best. suspense at the very end. The 
cast with Hubert Druce, Edgar 


Stehli and Gavin Muir is well above 
the average—so is the entire tone of 
the production. It is unluckily pon- 
derous in getting underway but, if 
not continuously breathless, it is al- 
ways interesting.—At the Longacre 
Theater. 
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THe Sea Gui_.—Chekhov needs 
the careful direction and rehearsal 
given to his Cherry Orchard. 
Enough of the present play emerges 
to have carried it over from its first 
scheduled special matinées but 
there is a great deal still to be de- 
sired of the company. It was a 
courageous and fine spirited thing 
to have done by the group of actors 
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who produced it under Bulgakov.— 
At the Comedy Theater. 


JonEsy.—A weak and futile little 
play neither roaring farce nor tem- 
pered comedy whose situations are 
forced and whose humor is hollow, 
despite the heroic efforts of an ex- 
perienced cast.—At the Bijou Thea- 
ter. 


atin 





cae 


THE FREIBURG PASSION PLAY 


ENTY-NINE years ago I was 

taken to Oberammergau to see 
the Passion Play. It was to be the 
supreme event of my first summer 
on the Continent. We went to 
Oberammergau. Ever since it has 
remained one of those hastily in- 
terred memories which one men- 
tally rails off from even minor re- 
minders. Whenever Oberammer- 
gau has been mentioned in latter 
years, I have found myself rejoin- 
ing about the charm of the village; 
the cowbells on the steep pastures; 
the wayside shrines and mountain 
flowers. Until I saw the Freiburg 
Passion Play last week I had really 
succeeded in forgetting how much 
I wanted to forget the Play of Ober- 
ammergau; the bustling tourist au- 
dience; the garish scenery in the 
hideous half temporary structure 
which robbed the performance of 
the natural beauty of any outdoor 
setting and made it seem self-con- 
scious and semi-professional. There 
was no doubt of the reverence of 
the peasant actors but that very 
reverence made the bookings by 
Thomas Cook seem the more irrele- 
vant. There is only one way to as- 


sist at the Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and that is on one’s 
knees. 





If there be any excuse for the pic- 
tured representation of the Crucifix- 
ion it must be, as these plays once 
were, the expression of spontaneous 
piety—the goal of a pilgrimage. 
The only price payable is sacrifice 
and devotion—not at a box office. 

It seems incredible that the Frei- 
burg Players should have been 
brought to the Hippodrome in New 
York by Mr. Morris Gest for any 
other motive than commercial prof- 
it. But then, of course, one never 
can tell. The Freiburg Play, which 
has its origins in the twelfth cen- 
tury, has for the last two hundred 
years been the exclusive property 
of the Fassnacht family, to whose 
guardianship the play was given by 
their little town in Baden. Mr. Gest 
and Mr. Belasco have added to the 
Fassnacht cast, their own crowds 
and their own settings. From the 
standpoint of production it does not 
remotely approach The Miracle. 
Artistically it is nil. The scenery 
and lighting effects are of the early 
nineteenth century, such as one as- 
sociates with Aida in the old days 
at the Metropolitan. Indeed the 
whole production has a quality of 
homeliness which is rather a bless- 
ing. Not even the grandiose scale 
on which it is mounted can blur the 























intimate manner of the actors. 
Their réles, through long tradition, 
have evidently become a part of 
themselves. The scheming priests 
are individualized. Pilate becomes 
a real figure. Judas raises his part 
to one of high tragedy. But the 
Virgin and Magdalen, though digni- 
fied, are stout and uninspired. 
Christ enters to the Hosannas of the 
multitude. Adolph Fassnacht rep- 
resents Him with deep reverence 
but one shudders when he speaks. 
The silent scenes were the least op- 
pressive. The Christ bending, fall- 
ing beneath the Cross was one mo- 
ment when even that vast, incon- 
gruous audience were fused. 

But an unpleasant note was the 
dancing girl in MHerod’s palace 
whose skirt almost touched Our 
Lord. The first scene before the 
Temple in Jerusalem shows unmis- 
takably the hand of Belasco. It is 
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a complicated pattern of shifting. 
and variegated crowds with donkeys 
and camels and a herd of sheep. 
One stray sheep as he nosed up to 
the cellos in the orchestra almost 
drowned the speeches of the priests 
with his persistent bleatings. Here- 
after when reminded of the Frei- 
burg Play I shall try to think of 
that misguided sheep. Perhaps if 
Our Blessed Lord were asked what 
He thought of men making a spec- 
tacle of His sufferings, He might 
answer in His own infinite kindli- 
ness that so much of man’s stupid- 
ity is forgiven if it brings back even 
one such straying soul. 

The orchestra and chorus were 
impressive from their magnitude. 
The audience, for the most part, 
seemed genuinely moved. Over the 
religious decorations of the Hippo- 
drome, it is kindest to draw a veil. 
EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 




















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC MARTYRS IN CHINA 


HINA, the land that is possibly 
the cradle of the human race 
and certainly the mother of a great 
civilization, offers the most fertile 
field in the world to-day for Cath- 
olic missionaries—a field that has 
been baptized many times by the 
blood of heroic soldiers of the Cross. 
When Tartar swords threatened 
to dominate the world about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, 
Catholic missionaries first entered 
China. They found the ancient na- 
tion tenacious in its fidelity to its 
beliefs—Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism. The Cross, grudgingly 
granted a place, has made slow 
progress among the four hundred 
and fifty millions of people in the 
land and has fallen many times be- 
fore the sword and fire of its oppo- 
nents. 

History is a bit hazy about the 
first Catholic martyr. Father Mat- 
thew Escandel, a Hungarian, has 
been accorded this crown. He gave 
his life for his faith about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. From 
then until now China has woven a 
bloody garland of martyrdom for 
Catholic missionaries. The roster 
is a long one. 


The Jesuits, like the Marines, 
were the first on the firing line. 
They have been called the true 
founders of Catholic missions in 
China by some writers of Church 
history. Certainly they gave many 
heroic martyrs to the faith in the 
land and wrote pages of history in 
rich, red blood. Other missionaries 
marched bravely with them through 
centuries of sacrifice and suffering, 
and blazed a trail that has won the 
admiration of the Christian world. 

James of Florence, fifth Bishop 
of Zaitun, won a martyr’s crown in 
1362. Six years later the Mongols, 
crushed, were succeeded by the 
Ming dynasty. Virtually all Cath- 
olic missions then existing in China 
were destroyed in the turmoil that 
ensued, and there were many mar- 
tyrs. 

In 1371 an Apostolic Delegate and 
twelve missionary priests left Eu- 
rope for Peking. Never again were 
they seen or heard from. Their 
fate unknown, their tomb nameless, 
they earned at least the claim to 
martyrdom and left burning the 
torch of sacrifice that was to light 
the way for other heroic followers 
of the Cross. 




















Manchu conquerors got their grip 
on China about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. They brought 
the queue to the nation and a vio- 
lent antagonism to Christianity. 
Francisco Fernandez, a Spanish Do- 
minican, was murdered by them in 
1648. Andrew Xavier Koffler, S.J., 
better known as Andrew Wolfgang, 
was martyred three years later, as 
was his companion, Father Michael 
Boym. 

Father Domingo Coronado, Do- 
minican, thrown into prison, tor- 
tured and ill-treated, died in chains 
in 1665. Johann Adam Schall von 
Bell, celebrated Jesuit, was likewise 
imprisoned and tortured. But 
Shun-che, first Manchurian em- 
peror, ordered him released because 
of his great fame as an astronomer. 
Twenty years later, old and para- 
lyzed, he again faced death, because 
of the hatred and jealousy of a Mo- 
hammedan astronomer. In chains, 
he awaited the hour of his execu- 
tion. But a Belgian priest, Ferdi- 
nand Verbiest, likewise a famed 
astronomer, obtained his release, 
only to have death take him soon 
afterwards. 

In 1746 a pamphlet in the Chinese 
language made a virulent attack 
upon the Catholic religion, and a 
dreadful persecution followed. It 
took place in the Province of Fu- 
kien. The martyrs included five 
Spanish Dominicans—the Vicar 
Apostolic, Pedro Martyr Sanz, Bish- 
op of Mauricastra; Francisco Ser- 
rano, Bishop of Tipasa and coadju- 
tor to the Vicar Apostolic; Juan 
Alcobar; Francisco Diaz, and Joa- 
chim Royo. The last-named was 
cruelly tortured. All five were sen- 
tenced to death by Emperor K’ien 
Lung in November, 1746, but were 
not executed until the following 
May, when they met a glorious mar- 
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tyrdom. They were beatified by 
Pope Leo XIII., May 14, 1893. 

In 1748 two Jesuits, Antoine-Jo- 
seph Henriquez and Tristan de At- 
timis, were strangled to death in 
the presence of a great crowd, and 
many native Christians were thrown 
into jail and tortured in the prov- 
ince of Kiang-nan. 

The Paris Foreign Missions fur- 
nished many heroic martyrs. Louis- 
Gabriel-Taurin Dufresse, Bishop of 
Tabraca, was beheaded on Septem- 
ber 14, 1815. In February, 1820, 
Jean-Francois-Regis Clet was stran- 
gled to death and twenty-three of 
his coworkers were sentenced to 
perpetual banishment. Father Clet 
was beatified in 1900. In 1854 Fa- 
thers Krick and Bourry of the Paris 
Foreign Missions were murdered in 
the country of the Abors, and two 
years later a coworker, August 
Chapdelaine, was beheaded at Si-lin- 
hien. France, enraged by these 
murders, induced England to join 
her in a war. upon China. After two 
years of desultory fighting China 
agreed to degrade the mandarin 
who had beheaded the priest and 
disqualify him from holding public 
office. This ended the war, but not 
the murders. 

The Neapolitan family of Massa 
sent five brothers into the Jesuit 
mission fields in China. Father 
Luigi Massa was put to the sword 
in the province of Shanghai in 1860 
with a large number of Christian 
Chinese. Two years later Father 
Victor Vuillaume followed him to a 
martyr’s grave. 

Jean-Pierre Néel of the Paris 
Foreign Missions was beheaded at 
Kai-chou, February 18, 1862. Chi- 
nese soldiers, torturing Father Ga- 
briel Durand of the same order, 
drove him into the Salwein river in 
Tibet and he was drowned. Father 
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Miiller, murdered at Hing-yi-fu, and 
Fathers Mabileau and Rigaud, slain 
at Yew-yang-chou, again aroused 
the French nation. Sharp demands 
were made and penalties paid by 
China. 

Jean-Gabriel Perboyre, Lazarist 
missionary, suffered death in a way 
that resembled that of our Divine 
Lord. In 1840 a violent outbreak 
took place against all Christians in 
Hou-pé. Father Perboyre went in 
hiding. A trusted neophyte be- 
trayed him for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. He was arrested, stripped of 
his garments, dragged from tribu- 
nal to tribunal, ill-treated and tor- 
tured as he was dragged through 
the streets and finally sentenced to 
die. On September 11, 1840, he was 
put to death on a wooden cross, 
surrounded by seven criminals who 
were also strangled on crosses. 
Father Perboyre was beatified by 
Pope Leo XIII. in 1889. His life 
was written in Chinese by a fellow 
missionary, Father d’Addosio, who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom 
himself. 

Msgr. Imbert and two associates, 
Fathers Chastan and Maubant, 
were beheaded in Korea in 1839. In 
1866, in the same province, Bishop 
Berneux and his coadjutor, Bishop 
Daveluy and eight priests were be- 
headed and many Chinese Chris- 
tians put to the sword. 

Propaganda had its place in mak- 
ing the roster of martyrs a larger 
one. Stories were set afloat in 
T’ien-tsin in June, 1870, that priests 
and Sisters had been kidnaping 
children. An infuriated mob killed 
the French consul, Fontanier, and 
a number of other Christians; 
burned a Lazarist church and mur- 
dered two priests; put to the sword 
ten Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, 
cutting their bodies to pieces, and 
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slaughtered many native Christians. 

Several Paris Foreign Mission 
priests were murdered in various 
provinces in the next few years, 
and France again made vigorous 
protests. Two alleged murderers 
were executed, other suspects were 
publicly flogged and China paid 
50,000 taels to France. 

A Ku-Klux flavor was injected 
into the persecutions by the Ta Tao 
Hwei Society, the “Great Knife As- 
sociation” organized to fight all for- 
eigners. At midnight, November 1, 
1897, a mounted troop of these 
men, with faces masked, galloped 
down upon the German mission in 
Chang Kia-chwang and sabered Fa- 
thers Nies and Henle as they slept. 
A third priest escaped. Fourteen 
days later a fleet of German war- 
ships sailed into the port of Kiao- 
chou and exacted severe retribution. 

But the murders continued year 
by year until the terrible Boxer re- 
bellion in 1900 took a great toll of 
Christian lives. Jesuits, Lazarists, 
Franciscans and Dominicans gave 
many martyrs to the faith in these 
terrible days. Churches and schools 
were burned, men, women and chil- 
dren put to fire and the sword, and 
in some provinces wholesale mas- 
sacres of Christians, native and for- 
eign, were ordered and carried out. 
Howling mobs tore the victims to 
pieces in many instances. China, a 
meek giant no longer, became in 
very truth a fiend incarnate. 

When peace came through the 
sword and the bayonet, with Peking 
in ruins, and many other bitter les- 
sons taught, the Chinese govern- 
ment had a great price to pay for 
the murderous deeds of its people. 
But the thirst for Christian blood 
did not cease, and year by year since 
that dreadful time the martyr list 
has grown. Famed Cathay, with its 





















great wall shutting out the land 
from the rest of the world, and its 
heart often colder and harder than 
the wall, has indeed made the way 
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of the missionary a hard one. But 
the Cross is there to stay, and it has 
been gloriously baptized by the 
blood of its soldiers. 


—— 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF PEKING 


U JEN TA-HSUEH is the Chinese 
name and title under which the 
Catholic University of Peking was 
officially recognized by the Ministry 
of Education of China. 

The Catholic University of Peking 
is a monastic enterprise devoted to 
the formation of a learned and vir- 
tuous clergy, as well as to the con- 
version of the social and intellec- 
tual leaders of the Chinese nation. 
It is a monastic enterprise in so far 
as its establishment was intrusted 
by the Holy See to the Benedictine 
Order, that is, the American-Cas- 
sinese Congregation. “It is the 
most intense desire of this Sacred 
Congregation [Propaganda] that 
the Order of St. Benedict, which 
during the Middle Ages saved Latin 
and Greek literature from certain 
destruction, should found in the 
city of Peking an institute of higher 
Chinese studies as the most apt 
means of fostering a more vigorous 
growth of our Holy Religion in the 
vast territory of China.” Such was 
the earnest and imperative invita- 
tion extended to the American Bene- 
dictines by the Cardinal Prefect, His 
Eminence, Cardinal Van Rossum, 
C.SS.R. 

Its mission is the formation of a 
learned and virtuous clergy. “Un- 
happily for us,” wrote the distin- 
guished Catholic Jittérateur of 
China, the late Sir Vincent Ying, 
K.S.G., “the number of missionaries 
or of seminarists devoting them- 
selves to the pursuit of science is 





pitifully small. In fact, we see none 
thus engaged. For the lack of semi- 
naries giving higher education, our 
students are forced to seek such ed- 
ucation in the Eternal City.” 

To convert the social and intel- 
lectual leaders of China is the pur- 
pose of the American Benedictine 
Mission Foundation in the Orient. 
To gain this end higher education 
in that land is a necessity. China 
is a civilized country, and esteems 
culture and scholarship as the high- 
est expression of human excellence. 
The conversion of China to the true 
fold lies in the hope of forming in- 
tellectual Catholic leaders, leaders 
who will be able to present and ex- 
press to the Chinese the beauty of 
Christianity in terms of their own 
language and culture. In the days 
when the Jesuit missionaries en- 
tered China with their educational 
policy Catholicity assumed a flour- 
ishing aspect, for converts from the 
literary class flocked to the true 
Faith. With the aid of such con- 
verts the Jesuits were successful in 
laying the foundation of a Chris- 
tian literature. But the intellectual 
condition of Christianity fell into 
decline when that great Society was 
suppressed in 1773. This, then, is 
one of the missions of the Catholic 
University of Peking, namely, to 
convert the social and intellectual 
leaders of the Chinese nation, for, as 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. in his 
Encyclical on Promoting Catholic 
Missions expressed it: “History and 
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experience teach us that when once 
the leaders of the people have been 
converted to Christianity, the ordi- 
nary people follow closely in their 
footsteps.” 

The celebrated Chinese scholar, 
Sir Vincent Ying visioned a support 
for the Catholic Missions of China 
in the establishment of a Catholic 
University at Peking. In 1912 he 
addressed a letter to Pope Pius X., 
showing the need and advantage of 
such an institution: “While the 
Protestants of England, Germany 
and America are building schools 
and universities, we note with sor- 
row,” wrote Mr. Ying, “that the 
Catholic missions alone remain in- 
different to the educational move- 
ment. In this capital of China, the 
Catholics have no university; no 
secondary schools; not even pri- 
mary schools. .. . A Catholic Uni- 
versity here would see large num- 
bers of students both Christian and 
pagan, flocking to its doors. It 
would constitute a strong bond of 
union between Catholicity and the 
nation at large.” In the same letter 
to Pius X. he earnestly poured forth 
his plea: “From the bottom of our 
hearts, we implore you, our Father 
and Teacher, to have pity on us, 
and to send us missionaries, vir- 
tuous and learned, to found in this 
great capital a university, open 
alike to Christians and pagans, a 
university that will be a model pro- 
posed to the entire nation, prepar- 
ing an élite among Catholics and 
bringing true enlightenment to pa- 
gans.” 

Eight years later (1920) Dr. G. 
Barry O’Toole, ObI.S.B., then Pro- 
fessor of St. Vincent Seminary, vis- 
ited China, meeting there Mr. Ying, 
who made him acquainted with the 
Catholic situation in China. Re- 
turning to America via Rome Dr. 
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O’Toole recounted his observations 
to His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV., 
and to the Right Rev. Fidelis Stot- 
zingen, O.S.B., Abbot-Primate of the 
Benedictine Order. The result of 
Mr. Ying’s letter and Dr. O’Toole’s 
account was the invitation to the 
American Benedictines. 

The project took definite shape 
when the General Chapter of Bene- 
dictines accepted this invitation on 
August 8, 1923. With the assur- 
ance of support, both moral and 
physical, of the other Benedictine 
Abbeys of America, the leading réle 
was intrusted to St. Vincent Arch- 
abbey. From that day the Chan- 
cellor of the Catholic University of 
Peking, the Right Rev. Aurelius 
Stehle, O.S.B., has worked indefati- 
gably for the spread of the Church 
in China. To his untiring efforts 
the University owes it speedy prog- 
ress and wonderful success. 

It may be well to pause here for 
a moment to consider briefly the 
spiritual lineage of the Catholic 
University of Peking. St. Vincent 
Archabbey is the cradle of Benedic- 
tine monasticism in America, hav- 
ing been founded from the Abbey in 
Metten, which traces its origin to 
the time of St. Boniface when it was 
founded by Charlemagne in the 
eighth century. Boniface, Gregory, 
and Benedict are the great names 
symbolizing its continuity with the 
ancient roots of Benedictinism in 
Bavaria, England and Italy. 

Fortunate were the Benedictines 
in procuring the residence of Prince 
Ts’ai T’ao, consisting of eleven 
acres of ground in the heart of 
Peking with suitable buildings 
thereon, adaptable to educational 
purposes. Recently an adjoining 
property of sixteen acres with com- 
modious buildings was purchased 
in order to accommodate the 150 se- 

















lect Catholic students. This enroll- 
ment is quite an increase compared 
to the original 40 students when the 
University was first opened, Octo- 
ber 1, 1925. Due to limited quar- 
ters numerous applicants had to be 
turned down. 

In addition to the School of Chi- 
nese Studies, made possible through 
the generosity of Mr. Theodore Mac- 
Manus, K.C.S.G., LL.D., the Univer- 
sity will consist of the Schools of 
Theology, Philosophy, Arts and Let- 
ters and Sciences. Already in oper- 
ation is the Department of Publica- 
tion and Translation. It is the hope 
of the Benedictines to publish an 
edition of an incomplete Chinese 
version of the New Testament, 
which was made at Canton in 1737- 
38 by the Jesuit missionaries and 
Chinese scholars. 

The Catholic University of Peking 
was most fortunate in procuring the 
invaluable services of the distin- 
guished Benedictine artist, Dom 
Adelbert Gresnigt, O.S.B., of Mared- 
sous Abbey, Belgium. His mission 
is to carry out the program outlined 
by the Apostolic Delegate to China 
of inaugurating a Sino-Christian 
style of architecture to be used 
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henceforth in the Catholic missions 
of China. Dom Adelbert has al- 
ready executed many examples of 
this architecture, among them being 
the Episcopal Throne of the re- 
cently consecrated Bishop Melchior 
Sun. An account of his work will 
be found in Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Catholic University of Peking. 

The Catholic University of Peking 
is an American enterprise in so far 
as its founders are the American 
Benedictines, who enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the only Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China holding their 
property under the American 
Treaty with China. It is not the 
intention of the American Benedic- 
tines to intrude their American na- 
tionalism upon the Chinese. On the 
contrary they will speed the day on 
which the University will become 
an indigenous institution, and will 
spare no efforts to make the Church 
as Chinese in China as it is English 
in England, Italian in Italy or 
American in America. With this 
mission in mind the American Bene- 
dictines will unceasingly “Work and 
Pray” “that in all things God may 
be glorified” throughout the Chi- 
nese Republic. 















JOHNSON IN LONDON 


Every sane man would wish to 
spend some of his time in a capital. 
But if a man wishes to spend all his 
time there, his mind must be 
cramped. There is in London much 
that life affords, but there is not all 
that life affords. The full tide of 
human existence Johnson found at 
Charing Cross. Another great man 
—a very different sort of man from 
Johnson—also gave to Charing 
Cross an especial place in his life. 
To him shone all the traffic of Ja- 
cob’s ladder which was pitched be- 
tween it and heaven. Samuel John- 
son and Francis Thompson shared 
their love of God and their love of 
Charing Cross; they shared, I dare- 
say, little else. Yet both had, in 
their different ways, 


“by the vision splendid 
Been on their way attended.” 


There is something very noble in 
the gusto with which Johnson, 
though without the smallest illu- 
sion concerning the sadness and 
the horrors of life, yet asked of it 
nothing but that it should be given 
to him more abundantly. In his 
company life was worth living, if 
only to hear the vigour and vitality 
with which he denied that it was 
worth living. He enjoyed misery 
more than most men enjoy happi- 
ness. Yet it would be foolish not to 
admit that he paid a certain price 
for this gusto. Throughout all his 
life, though enormously immersed 
in the “struggles for happiness” of 
his fellow-creatures, he never for a 
moment forgot that there was “a 
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Kingdom that is not of this world,” 
that he was a citizen of another 
country. For all that, he was not a 
mystic. He did not walk in the 
company of God. He did not feel 
the presence of God; he deduced it. 
And his logic had taught him the 
fear of God, which is “the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” rather than the 
love of God, which is its reward and 
consummation. He was blind to 
much which a St. Teresa or a St. 
Francis knew, even to much which 
a Francis Thompson knew, and, 
had he at least recognised his de- 
ficiency, he would have been both a 
wiser and a better man. Let him 
who is as good a man as Samuel 
Johnson most fitly blame Samuel 
Johnson for not being as good a 
man as Francis of Assisi. 

Johnson liked London because it 
provided him with conversational- 
ists, and he took it as an axiom that 
you could get better conversation in 
London than elsewhere. By life in 
London he did not mean that un- 
easy drift from luncheon to lunch- 
eon and from tittle-tattle to tittle- 
tattle which is the life in London of 
the rich. Still less did he mean a 
mouth and ears glued to a telephone 
and a mind bounded by financial 
statistics. Nor did the eighteenth 
century provide that vague, vast 
field of half-activity in which the 
successful can to-day so easily lose 
themselves. Johnson never in his 
life addressed a meeting; he never 
acted in a charity tableau; he never 
read a paper to a society; he never 
joined a League for the Prevention 
of anybody doing anything. To 
know London was to “explore Wap- 
ping,” to talk to prostitutes and 




















carry them home on one’s back, to 
preside at taverns, to practise with 
all the fullness with which it can 
possibly be practised Pope’s teach- 
ing upon “the proper study of man- 
kind.” And, if one uses London 
thus, it is doubtless true that on an 
average it is possible to get better 
conversation there than elsewhere. 
Yet, even so, one can get plenty of 
good conversation in London, but 
one gets little very good conversa- 
tion there. 

London is “at the centre of 
things.” And “things,” to tell the 
truth, are sometimes overrated. In 
London one meets everywhere peo- 
ple who can tell you the name of the 
man who did this and can quote 
sentences from the last work of the 
man who wrote that. But London 
panders to the superficial. Talk in 
London is always about what peo- 
ple are doing. It is gossip, and it is 
rare to find there anyone who, igno- 
rant perhaps of the latest names 
and the latest mots and the latest 
plays, has yet kept over his mind 
that strict discipline which does not 
allow him to say that a thing is 
proved when it is not proved and 
which is the one sane mark of an 
educated man. Such a man one 
must search out in some queer cor- 
ner of the country. As Johnson 
himself said, “A man cannot know 
modes of life as well in Minorca as 
in London; but he may study 
mathematics as well in Minorca.” 
Human nature being what it is, suc- 
cumbing, as it so easily does, before 
distraction, he may study them bet- 
ter. ‘ 

In the country time matters very 
much less than it does in London. 
This is the especial superiority of a 
country life. For a man who is 
forced to live too intolerably in 
time is forced to follow after pleas- 
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ures instead of after happiness, 
since pleasures are momentary and 
in time. Happiness comes, not 
from a sensation, but from a state 
of mind; it is rational; it therefore 
makes appeal to that part of a man 
which is outside time. The pursuit 
of pleasure, as Johnson used often 
to say, is the largest cause of human 
unhappiness. For pleasure of its 
very nature crumbles away at the 
moment of attainment, leaving be- 
hind only desire. Life, it has been 
said, would be a happy enough af- 


fair if it were not for its pleasures. 
—Cuaisrorpuer Hows, Dr. Johnson (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.), pp. 51-54. 


-— 
> 





RELIGION IN REVOLUTION 


PRESENT-DAY religion is not in 
evolution, but in revolution. Evo- 
lution implies growth from a germ, 
revolution a rupture with a princi- 
ple; evolution has antecedents, revo- 
lution knows not its parentage. 
When we say that there is revolu- 
tion in religion, we mean not mere- 
ly a break with the past, but an 
abandonment as well of much that 
is best in the culture and heritage 
of tradition. 

Until a generation ago religion 
was generally understood in terms 
of man’s attitude toward a Supreme 
and Perfect Being; to-day, it is un- 
derstood in terms of man’s friend- 
liness to the universe or as “faith in 
the conservation of human values.” 
The term “God” is still retained by 
some thinkers, but it is emptied of 
all content and dissolved to fit every 
volatile idea and fleeting fancy. 
God has been dethroned, the heay- 
ens emptied and man has been ex- 
alted to His place in fulfillment of 
an evil prophecy that some day he 
would be like unto God. Problems 
which once centered about God now 
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revolve about man, and those which 
were concerned with man are now 
fused with the universe. Theism is 
reduced to humanism and psychol- 
ogy to cosmology, for there is no 
longer a distinction made between 
man and matter. God is human- 
ized and man is naturalized. The 
science of physics and not the “flow- 
er in the crannied wall” has come 
to tell us what God and man are. 
No longer do men look to the past 
as to their Golden Age; no longer do 
they have a memory of a Garden 
wherein man walked with God in 
the cool breezes of evening. The 
Golden Age is now placed in the fu- 
ture, but not one wherein man re- 
finds at the foot of a Tree the gifts 
he once lost there, thanks to a God- 
Man unfurled on it like a banner of 
salvation, but rather a future in 
which, due to a cosmic evolution- 
ary urge, man not only makes but 
becomes God. Man in the supernat- 
ural state, it is said, needs no Re- 
deemer as in the natural state he 
needs no God. As a result of this 
philosophy of self-sufficiency we 
have the queer modern phenomenon 
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of a religion without God and a 
Christianity without Christ. 

In these new terms religion re- 
mains the great concern of the mod- 
ern mind. Never before has an ir- 
religious world taken so much in- 
terest in religion. It is the one sub- 
ject anyone may talk about, though 
scientists alone may speak of sci- 
ence and geographers alone of geog- 
raphy. The press is teeming with 
it and university professors are lec- 
turing about it even when they lec- 
ture against it. But while it is true 
that there has never before been so 
much talking about religion, it is 
equally true that never before has 
there been so little walking in it. 
Religion to-day is only doctrinal, 
not practical—a concern of the Pure 
but not the Practical Reason. Its 
purpose seems to be to offer a con- 
soling salve to erring consciences. 
Men first live and a doctrine is made 
to fit their living; bad thinking is 
flatteringly adjusted to bad living 
and thus phoenix-like a religion 


rises out of the ashes of irreligion. 

—Fuiton J. Sueen, Pu.D., S.T.D., Religion 
Without God (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.), pp. vii-ix. 

















O’ConNELL’S DeEtstic TENDENCIES 


[DaniEL O’CONNELL’s] Journal 
must be read as the psychological 
chart of a young man of genius, 
swift-minded and ardent, who is 
passing through his _ inevitable 
Sturm und Drang years in sym- 
pathy with a moment of history 
when the world itself seems to be 
renewing a stormy youth. There is 
nothing, therefore, surprising in the 
conclusion forced upon the reader 
of this Journal:—That O’Connell 
shared so fully the revolutionary 
ideas current in the London radical 
clubs that his Christian faith was 
for some years seriously shaken or 
overthrown. 

The Journal establishes his ab- 
sorption for many years in the rad- 
ical, deistic thought of his day. Let 
us look at the Journal. 

It is very largely a record of his 
serious reading. “I may here re- 
mark,” he writes at the beginning, 
“that I do not intend to mention 
everything I read. I conceive the 
trifling productions of the day un- 
worthy my notice.” We may fairly 
take the omissions, therefore, to be 
in themselves significant, and the 
omissions include all expressly 
Christian literature, save only the 
Bible and one sermon of Blair. Nor 
does Burke occur, except in so far 
as the compiler of the Manual of 
Liberty judiciously admits certain 
passages. Mr. Houston in his edi- 
tion of the Journal has conveniently 
classified the works which O’Con- 
nell mentions. They include rather 
more poetry than law, but not much 
of either: four novels, one of them 





Foreign Periodicals 


Godwin’s Caleb Williams and the 
other The Adventures of Hugh 
Trevor, written by Thomas Hol- 
croft, the radical; seven biographies, 
of which Rousseau’s Confessions, 
Condorcet’s Turgot, Plutarch’s 
Lives, and Boswell’s Johnson are 
the chief. (Johnson’s is “a strong 
mind clouded with many preju- 
dices.”) Gibbon, whom he reads at- 
tentively throughout, is the impor- 
tant entry in the history section. 
Natural science includes Buffon and 
some astronomy, and political sci- 
ence and theology conclude the list. 
These latter two are the critical sec- 
tions, and I give all the authors: 
Adam Smith, Bolingbroke, Hume, 
Voltaire, Godwin, Mary Wolstone- 
craft, with the Manual of Liberty,’ 
the Rolliad, Utrum Horum (an anti- 
ministerial pamphlet), Colquhoun’s 
Police of London and The Jockey 
Club. Theology is made up of the 
Bible, a sermon of Dr. Blair, Paine’s 
Age of Reason, the Recueil Néces- 
saire, Zapata’s Questions.? Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire Philosophique and the 
Encyclopédie conclude the list. 
Since Paine’s Age of Reason is a 
deist’s attack on the Bible, which 
argues the incongruity of the Chris- 
tian scheme with the evidence of 
astronomy, one may not unfairly 
ascribe O’Connell’s study of the 
Bible and astronomy to the influ- 
ence of Paine’s work. 

The exclusive character of this 
reading is, in itself, evidence of the 


1A compilation from Godwin, Burke, Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Machiavelli, etc. 

2The Recueil Nécessaire is a collection from 
Rousseau and the French . Dia- 
logue between a Sceptic and a Believer, etc. 
Zapata’s Questions is a pseudonymous satire 
by Voltaire. 
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lines upon which the student was 
developing. It is the typical library 
of an English deist. The deistic 
position is continually assumed. 
Three names recur most frequently 
in the Journal, and always with en- 
thusiastic praise: Gibbon, the scep- 
tic; Godwin, the philosophic anarch- 
ist; and Paine, the revolutionary de- 
ist. He reads the Decline and Fall 
through and finds it “an extraor- 
dinary, an admirable work. The 
genius, the critical acumen, the la- 
borious research of the author are 
unrivalled. He has mended my 
style; he has improved my 
thoughts; he has enriched my mem- 
ory.” He admires Godwin’s Polit- 
ical Justice “more, beyond compar- 
ison more than anything I ever met 
with. It has enlarged and strength- 
ened my understanding and infused 
into my mind a serenity never be- 
fore enjoyed. . . . His work cannot 
be too highly praised. All mankind 
are indebted to the author. The 
cause of despotism never met a 
more formidable adversary.” But 
when he sums up his opinion of 
Paine’s Age of Reason, we find the 
clear impression given to the deism 
which seems to have supplanted his 
Catholic belief :— 

“January 19, 1796.—I this day 
finished the second part of The Age 
of Reason. This part has given me 
more satisfaction than the former. 
It has put the foundation of the re- 
ligious question of the Christians in 
a point of view in which a judge- 
ment is easily formed on its solid- 
ity. I now have no doubts on this 
head. I may certainly be mistaken. 
But I am not wilfully mistaken, if 
the expression has any meaning. 
My mistakes I refer to the mercy of 
that Being who is wise by excel- 
lence. To the God of nature do I 
turn my heart; to the meditation of 
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His works I turn my thoughts. In 
Him do I find my soul saturated. 
He will not, justice tells me, punish 
for a darkness, if such it be, that 
cannot be removed; He will not 
punish for the unbiassed conviction 
of the soul. To affirm the contrary 
would, in my apprehension, be to 
calumniate.” 

These opinions, expressed in the 
course of his reading, are confirmed 
by other entries in the Journal. Al- 
ready in its second month Mrs. 
Hunter, his perspicacious fellow- 
lodger at Mrs. Rigby’s, desires him 
to insert an observation of her 
daughter, to whom he reads aloud— 
“that in fifty years I would doubt 
whether I was a man or a cabbage 
stump, so much was I inclined to 
scepticism.” The language and 
spirit of the Journal are throughout 
deistic. One expects to find and 
would naturally discount the vocab- 
ulary of the philosophes in any 
document of this period; but it is 
here not a matter of language but of 
principles and positions stated. 
They are uniformly deistic and anti- 
christian. Religion blinds men by 
prejudice, and persuades them to 
evil. The familiar Lucretian quo- 
tation is made. Christianity has 
had her millions of victims. Oh, 
Religion, how much have mankind 
suffered to thee. The hue and cry 
is raised against the man who 
dares to investigate the claims of 
those principles, as they are called, 
which have caused the destruction 
of empires. Truth is disagreeable. 
Twice he contemplates suicide. A 
brother dies and a friend of his 
youth. There is no Christian invo- 
cation, their particles are absorbed 
in the elements to which they be- 
longed. Thought and language are 
indistinguishable from Godwin or 
Shelley. 
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By the grace of God he passed 
through a crisis common to his age, 
occupation and generation. His ex- 
perience in this respect does not 
differ from other great Catholic 
apologists of the period. De Maistre 
himself was denounced to the court 
in his youth as a dangerous spirit 
inclined to novelty and was mem- 
ber for some time of a loge re- 
formée. Gérres was an enthusiast 
for the new revolutionary ideas. 
Ozanam’s_ studious youth was 
“haunted,” as he says, by “the hor- 
ror of those doubts that eat into the 
heart” when “the sacred dogmas 
seemed to break within my grasp”; 
and Lacordaire was equally the 
child of a sceptical age. O’Connell 
came through these turbulent years 
with his ideas on religion and lib- 


erty clarified and reconciled. 


—CONSTANTINE P, Cunran, in Studies (Dub- 
lin), March, 1929. 


in 
— 





HELP FoR Poor LITIGANTS 


THE legal history of England is 
punctuated by efforts to assure jus- 
tice for every section of the com- 
munity. Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights are but two of the 
great landmarks. So _ successful 
have been these efforts in the past 
that to-day there is no country in 
the world where the citizen has a 
greater chance of securing justice 
than in this realm. But this does 
not mean that the citizen always 
gets justice or even his legal rights. 

Until the Society of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel was founded on the 
26th April, 1926, there was no 
means whereby a poor person could 
obtain legal assistance (beyond the 
mere receiving of advice) in regard 
to Police Court or County Court 
cases. 

In less than three years the Soci- 
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ety, practically confining itself to 
the Metropolitan area, has dealt 
with over two thousand cases. Its 
work has secured recognition and 
praise in many quarters. As there 
was no precedent for the work the 
Society has had to evolve its own 
system. It is controlled by a Coun- 
cil, presided over by H. E. the Car- 
dinal, and comprising some lawyers 
and several prominent Catholic lay- 
men. The Council as a whole is 
concerned with the welfare of the 
Society, but its actual activities are 
in the hands of an Executive Com- 
mittee, which consists of lawyers of 
both the legal branches, with Sir 
Reginald Mitchell Banks, M.P., K.C., 
as chairman. There is, further, a 
Ladies’ Committee, the only con- 
cern of which is to make known the 
work of the Society and to raise 
funds for its maintenance and ex- 
tension. 

Each honorary solicitor and bar- 
rister, when he joins the Society, 
agrees to take certain classes of 
cases and he is sent only such ap- 
plicants as belong to those classes: 
an important feature of the Soci- 
ety’s organization, since it enables 
each voluntary worker to know ex- 
actly what he is undertaking. He 
can in this way choose the branch 
of law with which he is most famil- 
iar and which is least likely to dis- 
locate his own professional work; 
moreover, if a solicitor, he can ar- 
range to interview the applicant 
either at the offices of the Society or 
at his own. 

By thus considering the conven- 
ience of those who so loyally work 
for it, the Society gains by getting 
its work attended to speedily and 
the applicants are assured of se- 
curing the services of men who are 
experienced and familiar with their 
particular type of legal problem. 
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Doubtful cases are referred to the 
decision of the Hon. Secretary, or, if 
of great difficulty and probable ex- 
pensiveness, to the Executive Com- 
mittee, with which rests the final 
decision. 

The Society has found a great 
deal of its time occupied by matri- 
monial troubles. In some of these 
cases, the Society has been able to 
weave together the broken threads, 
and restore married harmony. In 
other cases, it has seen that the 
wronged party has been righted and 
the weak received justice. More- 
over, it has always been careful to 
safeguard the interests of the chil- 
dren, too often a cause of conten- 
tion or a weapon used by one party 
against the other. In a large num- 
ber of cases where workmen have 
become incapacitated through in- 
juries incurred during the course of 
their employment, substantial sums 
have been recovered on their behalf. 
There have also been many in- 
stances of compensation secured to 
individuals wrongfully dismissed. 

But the Society does not merely 
go into Court. Very often its most 
difficult and delicate task is to un- 
ravel one of life’s complicated prob- 
lems. There are many individuals 
who are robbed of their peace of 
mind because of some fancied griev- 
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ance or injustice. In many of such 
cases the grievance can be ex- 
plained away and the warped out- 
look straightened out. It is no part 
of the Society’s work to foster liti- 
gation; rather is its aim to induce 
whenever possible a just and equi- 
table settlement of disputes. Sym- 
pathy and understanding often 
count for more than stressing legal 
subtleties. 

This great humanitarian and 
Christian work is still in its in- 
fancy, and, although it has proved 
itself, it needs a fuller measure of 
support and encouragement from 
all who are interested in just and 
humane dealings. Those who work 
for it and help it financially receive 
nothing in return, save a meed of 
human gratitude and, we trust, di- 
vine grace. 

It is almost a proverb that a law- 
yer cannot be a real Christian, for 
Christians look after the flock, 
whereas the lawyer fleeces them! 
The Society of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, inspired by the example of 
that great Englishman, its patron, 
Thomas More, who was a perfect 
lawyer and a Christian saint, show 
how a Scribe may be also a good 
Samaritan. 


—S. Seurreat, in The Month (London), May, 
1929. 

















Editorial Comment 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S speech 
at the Associated Press Lunch- 
eon on April 22d was significant. 
He told the whole world that we 
Americans are the most lawless of 
all civilized peoples. Significant? 
Let us rather say startling and sen- 
sational. Like a high priest the 
President made public confession of 
the sins of his people. “More than 
nine thousand human beings,” he 
said, “are lawlessly killed in the 
United States each year,—twenty 
times as many people in proportion 
to population as in Great Britain. 
At least fifty times as many rob- 
beries in proportion to the popula- 
tion are committed in the United 
States as in the United Kingdom, 
and three times as many burglaries. 
Even in such premeditated crimes 
as embezzlement and forgery our 
record stands no comparison with 
stable nations. No part of the coun- 
try, rural or urban, is immune. 
Life and property are relatively 
more unsafe than in any other 
civilized country in the world.” 
That is not all of Mr. Hoover’s 


confession. But that will suffice. 

We are humiliated 
America before the world. 
Leads the Yet, only a_ short 
World time ago (short as 
in Crime history is reckoned), 


in the Declaration of 
Independence we challenged all na- 
tions to watch us and learn how the 
world should be governed. We 
commenced then, what was in very 
truth a noble experiment in democ- 
racy. Monarchists in Europe, and 
royalists here in America, diplo- 
mats, politicians of the old school 
and wiseacres everywhere alternate- 


ly denounced and ridiculed the Dec- 
laration. They would have wel- 
comed the phrase of a contempora- 
ry American university professor, 
“The Declaration of Independence 
is an exercise in spectacular rhet- 
oric.” They predicted in varying 
phrases that we would be hoist with 
our own petard, hanged with our 
own rope, slain with our own weap- 
ons. In a word, they declared that 
democracy would not work, that 
the common people could not be 
trusted with liberty, and they pre- 
dicted that the experiment would 
end in disaster. 

For a time our history seemed to 
give them the lie. We lived, we ex- 
panded, we prospered. Almost be- 
fore we had got our bearings, we 
had to fight a second war with Eng- 
land. But in the generation be- 
tween the end of the Revolution and 
the beginning of the War of 1812, 
we had grown so strong and so sure 
of ourselves that we won the second 
war more easily and more swiftly 
than the first. As a matter of fact 
we were victorious in every war. 
We added state to state. We be- 
came rich, powerful, confident, 
dominant in world affairs. When- 
ever the fit of foolish pride came 
upon us we believed the Fourth of 
July orators who told us we were 
the greatest people on earth. To 
adopt the current slang expression, 
it seemed to us that we were “sit- 
ting on top of the world.” 

And now comes our President’s 
mortifying admission that we are 
the most lawless people in all the 
world; that we have, in proportion 
to our population, twenty times 
more murders and fifty times more 
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robberies than the mother country 
from which we broke away; that we 
are more addicted to crimes of vio- 
lence than Italy, the land of the 
knife (including Sicily the tradi- 
tional home of the Mafia); that hu- 
man life is less secure here than in 
Soviet Russia, or in barbarous Mex- 
ico where the traditions of Aztec 
cruelty have not yet died out. We 
are a sorry spectacle, degraded by 
our own President’s confession into 
a horrible example for the rest of 
the world. In us the Scripture is 
fulfilled, “Thou sayest I am rich 
and made wealthy and have need of 
nothing, and knowest not that thou 
art wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked.” We 
have more gold, more foreign trade, 
more manufactures, more automo- 
biles and other luxuries; we live in 
finer homes, eat better food and en- 
joy more prosperity (oh, that over- 
worked word “prosperity”) than 
any other nation, but what doth it 
profit us, since on the cold evidence 
of figures we are less removed from 
barbarism and savagery than any 
other people. 


ERE may be some critics of 

Mr. Hoover who say that he 
ought to have been more discreet, 
and not to have uncovered our 
shame. And of course there will be 
in Europe a great deal of Pharisa- 
ical comment upon our preémi- 
nence in crime. The Monarchist 
party in France, the Tories of Eng- 
land, the subjects of the dictators in 
Spain and Italy, will 

And Europe all take the occasion 
Rejoices to prove that democ- 
racy is a ruinous 

form of government, or misgovern- 
ment. Aristocrats everywhere will 
take Mr. Hoover’s confession as a 
demonstration of their thesis that 
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“the people is a great beast.” Yes, 
there will be much unholy glee in 
Europe over the shame of the 
United States. And our enemies 
will have a beautiful chance to 
make use of the obnoxious phrase, 
“I told you so.” 

Nevertheless, I for one, am glad 
that Mr. Hoover spoke as frankly 
as he did. If he leads us away 
from that sickening self-satisfac- 
tion which so many felt when the 
last administration harped contin- 
ually on the one string of “Prosper- 
ity” (as if prosperity were the only 
mark and measure of a nation’s 
greatness), the change will be for 
the better. A nation is never so 
near to ruin as when it is self-satis- 
fied. Let us thank God that some 
one, and he the chief executive, has 
knocked our self-complacency into 
a cocked hat. 


AT is about all I meant to say 

on our criminal record, but I 
fear that if I drop the subject at that 
point, without any attempt to ex- 
cuse or explain the melancholy fact, 
or mollify the harshness of the in- 
dictment, I may be accused of dis- 
loyalty to the American ideal. 
There are those who condemn as 
treason in a Catholic priest what 
they praise as honesty in a Presi- 
dent. I know whereof I speak, for 
it happens, by an odd coincidence, 
that I anticipated by just one week 
in a speech over the radio, much of 
what Mr. Hoover was to say, and I 
noted the reaction. However, apart 
from the _ simple 
statement that I am The Ex- 
still a resolute be- planation? 
liever in democracy, 
which I hold to be a more near- 
ly ideal form of government than 
Bolshevism or Fascism, or any 
kind of monarchism, I shall make 
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no defense of my loyalty. As for ez- 
plaining the condition, why should a 
simple citizen rush in where our 
chief statesman feared to tread? 
Besides if a Catholic were to say 
“what can you expect in the way of 
law and order from a population of 
which sixty per cent don’t go to 
church,” the liberals, the literati, 
and the intelligentsia would hoot at 
him; and if he were to hazard an 
opinion that the public school sys- 
tem of religionless education is to 
blame for the condition which Mr. 
Hoover laments, he would quickly 
feel the wrath of those who, in the 
face of a thousand facts, still hold 
that the public school system, just 
as it stands, is the articulus stantis 
vel cadentis reipublice. Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
it seems we must have no religion 
in the schools. And yet we expect 
the people at large to be moral and 
law-abiding! 


OWEVER, there is one phase of 
the problem that we must not 
ignore. There are some Americans 
(particularly “hundred per cent- 
ers”) who dispose of the problem 
of the cause of crime in the United 
States by declaring it due to the 
“aliens” in our midst. That is a 
simple explanation, and convenient. 
No doubt it is also soothing to the 
conscience of those who like to 
boast of the virtue of the “good old 
American stock.” But unfortunate- 
ly the explanation runs foul of the 
facts. For the fact is that in those 
parts of our country where the 
aliens are fewest, crime is worst. 
The Southern States, as everyone 
knows, are those that have been 
least altered by immigration. The 
good old Anglo-Saxon American 
stock is at its purest in the South. 
Yet the South has a worse record 
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for crime than the North or the East 
or the West. The rate of homicide 
in our six largest cities (all of them 
in the North and East) is 10 per 
one hundred thousand of the popu- 
lation. But in the ten leading 
Southern cities it is 38.6 per one 
hundred thousand. Chicago is rath- 
er generally advertised as the most 
criminal city in the world. In the 
newspapers, on the vaudeville stage, 
in cartoons, in public speeches, seri- 
ous and jocose, the spectacular 
shootings in Chicago are constantly 
referred to. But it seems that Chi- 
cago cannot hold a candle to Mem- 
phis in Tennessee, the state made 
famous by the fundamentalists. 
There are 15.8 homicides for every 
one hundred thousand persons in 
Chicago; but in Memphis there are 
60.5. Doubtless it will be news to 
those who read the 

newspapers hastily Are the 

and uncritically,and Immigrants 
who find therein the to Blame? 
crime of Chicago em- 

phasized and the crimes of Memphis 
ignored, that Memphis is almost 
four times as murderous as Chicago. 
The second city in crime is Birming- 
ham where the rate is 54.9. Bir- 
mingham, be it noted, is in Ala- 
bama, Senator Heflin’s state. Per- 
haps that genial gentleman will in- 
terrupt his philippics against Tam- 
many to explain why the principal 
city in his own state has a homicide 
record eight times as bad as that of 
New York. It will take some ex- 
plaining. 

The third is Jacksonville, in Flor- 
ida, one of the states that broke the 
“solid South” by voting for a repub- 
lican, in the interest of law and or- 
der and true religion. Then comes 
Atlanta, the birthplace of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, with a homicide rate of 
45.1. And so the record continues, 
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with Little Rock, Macon, Savannah, 
Nashville, Houston, and New Or- 
leans. The first three of these have 
twice as many homicides per capita 
and the last three one and a half 
times as many as Detroit, the worst 
of the northern cities, the focus of 
the rum-running industry. 

As for New York City, the very 
name of which is poison to the pur- 
er Americans of the provinces,— 
New York, the God-forsaken pawn 
of Tammany has a homicide record 
of 6.7, scarcely more than one-tenth 
as bad as that of Memphis. In New 
York and Chicago the “foreigners” 
are concentrated, while in Memphis 
they are relatively very few. So I 
fear that the “alien born” explana- 
tion of crime in the United States, 
simple and convenient and consol- 
ing though it be, will be found want- 
ing by any one who looks into the 
statistics. And, by the way, lest 
some reader be tempted to doubt the 
accuracy of the figures I have 
quoted, I must explain that they 
have been prepared, not by me, not 
by any other amateur or bungler, 
but by one who is acknowledged to 
be-a master in his line, Frederick L. 
Hoffmann, Consulting Statistician 
of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company. 

But even supposing that the pres- 
ence of “aliens” explains at least 
partially, our supremacy in crime, 
the question remains, why are the 
Italians worse in America than in 
Italy; why are the Irish worse in 
America than in Ireland; why are 
the Hungarians worse in America 
than in Hungary, and so on. The 


“native American” champions al- 
lege that the foreigners corrupt us. 
Perhaps the truth is that we corrupt 
them. At least it would seem so, 
from the record. 

Just one more word on this mat- 
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ter. For fear that some of our read- 
ers abroad may suspect that crime 
in the South is due to the presence 
of the Negro in great 


Or the 
Negroes? 


numbers, we must 
again have recourse 
to the unimaginative 
statistician, who with merciless un- 
concern about popular rumor, de- 
clares after painstaking calculation 
that “even when the rates are 
worked out separately for the two 
races (black and white) it is shown 
that both races have in the South a 
decidedly higher homicide death 
rate than in the North, Central, 
West, or Far West.” So the prob- 
lem remains. Why is America the 
most lawless and violent nation on 
the globe? Mr. Hoover has stated 
the facts with most distressing and 
yet gratifying honesty. And he has 
just named a commission of eleven 
to investigate the problem. 


T is a pity that our President did 
not permit himself to be equally 
frank in dealing with the prohibi- 
tion question. He must realize, as 
all honest men do, that there is a 
particular reason why the prohibi- 
tion law is violated. Yet he con- 
tents himself with general state- 
ments that all laws must be obeyed 
equally and that the private citizen 
must not pick and choose which 
laws he will obey and which he will 
flout. There is a possibility of de- 
bate even over those apparently in- 
nocuous observations. But, avoid- 
ing that debate, let us simply call 
attention to the fact which looms 
larger than any other contemporary 
phenomenon in America, that mil- 
lions of otherwise law-abiding citi- 
zens do not and will not obey the 
“dry” laws, and cannot be pur- 
suaded to obey them either by pious 
presidential exhortation, or by the 
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savage and ridiculous vigor of the 
Jones law. I am not defending this 
condition, or apologizing for it, still 
less rejoicing in it. I am simply 
stating the fact, and expressing the 
hope that Mr. Hoover will soon cast 
political discretion to the winds, 
come out boldly and say, “Fellow 
citizens, what’s the use of dissem- 
bling? The prohibition law is not 
enforced. It cannot be enforced, 
even with the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of money and the 
shedding of blood. As the first step 
in the correction of that condition 
let us be honest. We have con- 
fessed to the world our record of 
homicide and murder; let us also 
confess that prohibition is a fail- 
ure.” 

If Mr. Hoover had spoken like 
that, all reasonable and patriotic 
citizens would have taken their 
stand at his side. But, as it is, a 

great many keen ob- 


Why Not servers declare that 
One Hundred he has run away 
Per Cent from the fact and 
Honesty ? has solaced his soul 


by pronouncing a 
few generalities on the observance 
of law, and the spirit of obedience 
that should characterize good citi- 
zenship. And he has left himself 
open to the suspicion of inconsist- 
ency. “We have reason,” says the 
President, “to pride ourselves on 
the high moral instincts of the great 
majority of our people”; and yet in 
almost the next breath he says, 
“there is a possibility that respect 
for law as law is fading from the 
sensibilities of ‘the people.” Hur- 
ried readers of those two clauses 
have jumped to the conclusion that 
the President contradicted himself. 
But under a closely logical exam- 
ination it will appear that the 
two statements are not quite incom- 
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patible. The moral instinct of a 
people may be so high that they will 
obey only laws that are based on 
reason and justice, and that show 
evidence of sincerity upon the part 
of the legislators. 

Again, let me repeat, I refuse to 
plunge into the maelstrom of argu- 
ment about the justice or morality 
or sincerity of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 
But the President is so much wor- 
ried about disobedience to the law 
(meaning of course when he chides 
the whole people, the prohibition 
law) that he has in effect invited us 
all to tell him what is the matter. 
A good many have virtually told 
him, in the press, that he knows 
what is the matter, and that he can 
clear the atmosphere wonderfully, 
if he will only say so. I agree with 
such as these, not because I am anx- 
ious to indict the chief magistrate 
of insincerity or suppression of the 
truth, but because he has been so 
frank in regard to homicide that I 
think it would be well for him to 
“come clean” and be frank about 
prohibition. What this country 
needs more than anything else just 
now is that some one in the admin- 
istration should come out flat-foot- 
edly and admit what all the world 
knows; that prohibition is a failure 
and that it is a failure because it is 
a foolish and impossible law. 

Let me qualify that remark. I 
refer to national prohibition. Local 
option for a village 


or a town, perhaps Even Local 
even for a small city, Option Is 
or for one or two Dubious 


states in the union 

may be possible. But total prohibi- 
tion is impossible for a hundred and 
twenty million people—unless they 
are all Mohammedans,—and even 
then it is impossible. As a matter 








of fact I doubt the possibility of 
enforcing prohibition even locally. 
When I was a boy in Boston, 
the neighboring state of Maine was 
supposed to be dry, but I hap- 
pened to know a man who had 
made perhaps a million dollars (a 
vast fortune in those remote days) 
sending whisky into Maine, and he 
was by no means the only profiteer. 
Perhaps I should add that he was 
not an “alien” but a Yankee “from 
wayback.” Also the city of Cam- 
bridge was dry—perhaps truly dry 
—but the west end of Boston was 
in consequence doubly wet, and 
patriotic Bostonians were indignant 
because so many of the Cambridge 
people walked across the bridge and 
got so drunk that they couldn’t 
walk back. Also, when as a young 
priest I preached many missions in 
Ohio, that State was legally dry, but 
in the Pullman dining cars passing 
through the State, the only conces- 
sion made to the law was that alco- 
holic drink was served in teapots. 
On one occasion I happened to meet 
at table, in one of those cars, an 
Englishman who, getting his toddy 
in a teacup, laughed raucously at 
American hypocrisy. I have not 
forgotten that laugh. It hurt. 
Also,—to give one more instance,— 
Kansas was “dry,” but liquor could 
be obtained in almost any drugstore 
in Wichita, and I dare say in other 
cities of that State. I am aware that 
some Kansans protest valiantly— 
and violently—that their State was 
genuinely dry, but they cannot 
blame me if I “hae me doots,” hav- 
ing seen what I have seen. The first 
time I saw a corkscrew permanent- 
ly attached to the wall of a hotel 
room was in “dry” Georgia. Need I 
add that these remarks concern what 
I have seen but have not tasted? I 
have always been a “teetotaler.” 
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UT why accumulate experiences 
which any man of my years and 
of equally migratory habit could du- 
plicate and multiply indefinitely? 
The point is that you cannot declare 
a drought by act of legislature. Not 
all the Senators and Congressmen in 
Washington (and that includes the 
Volsteads and the Joneses) can 
make a desert of the United States. 
Even the Sahara has oases, yet we 
have legislated that there shall be 
no alcoholic drink in any village or 
town or city from the Isles of Shoals 
to San Diego, from Puget Sound to 
Key West. Such legislation, is of 
necessity, as absurd as a decree that 
neither rain nor dew shall fall upon 
any square inch of soil in America. 
President Hoover asks us to have 
respect for law as law, but how can 
a reasonable man respect a law that 
is on its face impossible? A thou- 
sand commentators on the Presi- 
dent’s words have already replied 
to him. “If we are 
to respect the laws,” Respect for 
they say, “give us Law as Law? 
laws that we can re- 
spect.” To maintain that all laws 
ipso facto command respect is of 
course nonsense. Here in America 
we have a Federal Congress in ses- 
sion every year, and, in every one of 
the forty-eight states we have local 
legislatures continually manufac- 
turing laws, turning them out by the 
thousands, as the printing presses 
turn out newspapers, magazines, 
books. To imagine that every one 
of these multitudinous laws is 
worthy of respect is as absurd as to 
say that every piece of printed mat- 
ter is worth reading. Mountainous 
masses of trash come from the press 
annually, and, by the same token, 
multitudes of asinine laws come 
from the legislatures. To demand 
that we shall respect them all is 
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tantamount to asking us to stultify 
ourselves. 

Besides, in the American tradi- 
tion, law is not respected simply be- 
cause it is law. With us, laws are 
respected only when they have the 
support of public opinion. Read 
American history, beginning with 
the Boston Tea Party, and see that 
laws which have not had the appro- 
bation of the people are either 
openly and flagrantly disobeyed, or 
simply lapse into “innocuous de- 
suetude.” Readers of THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLD may recall a list of 
some foolish laws quoted from Pro- 
fessor Colvin of Tulane University 
in the Nova et Vetera department of 
this magazine last month. By sim- 
ply enumerating a few of the legal 
asininities produced by various 
states in the Union, the professor 
has illustrated the familiar apo- 
thegm of Mr. Bumble, in Oliver 
Twist, “the law is a ass, a idiot.” If 
Bumble will permit us to add the 
word “sometimes,” or “frequently,” 
we shall agree with him. 


ET no unsympathetic reader im- 
agine that these criticisms of 
the President’s position are made 
only by rebels and traitors, or—to 
borrow a phrase from the anti- 
Saloon League—“nullificationists.” 
The daily newspapers are liberally 
sprinkled with such protestations 
from very conservative pens. Here, 
for example is part of an address of 
Dr. Henry W. Jessup, professor of 
law at New York University, before 
the lawyer’s Committee for the Re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
I quote from the New York Evening 
Post of April 25th. 

“Dr. Jessup contended, all rights 
not specifically given to the Federal 
Government were left as the inalien- 
able possession of the people. These 


rights, he added, could not be dele- 
gated to the State Legislatures when 
a curtailment of 
their rights was an- 
ticipated, as in the 
provisions of the 
prohibition amend- 
ment.” 

And now in the Professor’s own 
words: 

“I am placed in a position of 
great disadvantage,” he said, “when 
I assume to plead before a group of 
fellow lawyers sworn to defend the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and to assert that in spite of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the national prohi- 
bition cases that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is a part of the Consti- 
tution, there is still reason to main- 
tain the contrary and that our duty 
to defend the Constitution obligates 
us to put forward this contention— 
that the Eighteenth Amendment 
should have been ratified by conven- 
tions of the people.” 

Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic 
University of America, insists upon 
a phase of the question that Mr. 
Hoover seems to have forgotten, or 
which he had not time to treat in his 
address to the Associated Press. 

“There are two propositions in the 
President’s speech,” says Dr. Ryan, 
“which must fill every thoughtful 
citizen with alarm and astonish- 
ment. The first is ethical, the sec- 
ond political. ‘No individual,’ he 
says, ‘has the right to determine 
what law shall be enforced.” What 
about the right of the individual 
conscience? Must a man obey a 
civil law which he believes to be 
wrong? Apparently the President 
would not only deny the moral su- 
premacy of conscience, but cast op- 
probrium upon those honored 
names of men and women who in 


Conservative 
Critics of the 
President’s 
View 











every country and in every age have 
dared to put their conceptions of 
right above their fear of political 
penalties. President Hoover aligns 
himself in effect with those who 
hold that the State can do no wrong. 
He bids us bow our knees before the 
Omnipotent State. This is neither 
good ethics nor good Americanism.” 


UST by way of balancing a Cath- 

olic’s criticism with that of a 
Protestant;—here is the statement 
of the Reverend Dr. Caleb R. Stet- 
son, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, the most important Episco- 
palian Church in America. 

“There has been a perfect orgy of 
lawmaking during the last genera- 
tion. Our legislators are still grind- 
ing out laws and regulations of all 
kinds to govern every possible ac- 
tivity of the citizen. We have 
rushed into our laws, making ex- 
periments without quite thinking 
out the result of it all. We talk of 
them as great social experiments. 
We think of them as accomplish- 
ments. If all of the laws should be 
enforced, I question whether any 
one of us would be at liberty for 
very long at a time. 

“Now we have on every hand the 
demand for law enforcement. It is 
one thing to make laws with the 
childlike faith we seem to have that 
laws once made will enforce them- 
selves. It is quite another matter 
to obtain the observance of law by 
the mass of the people.” 

I might add a dozen, or a hun- 
dred similar objections made to Mr. 
Hoover’s speech by conservative 
critics whose Americanism is be- 
yond suspicion. But let us have 
only one more, this time from the 
pen of a woman, who, as you will 
notice, wields as trenchant a pen as 
She is Mrs. Walter 


any man. 
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Ferguson, of the staff of the New 
York Telegram,—which, by the 
way, is a thorough-going Republi- 
can paper. 

“We are a lawless people,” she 
says, “not because we are born 
criminals or inherently lack respect 
for authority, but because we have 
been burdened with so many fool 
laws. Our rebellion against such 
legal tyranny may prove our salva- 
tion instead of our destruction. His- 
tory teaches us that 


every people has Straight 
fought bad laws to Shooting by 
good effect. The a Woman 
first step toward 


tyranny is the making of many and 
evil laws. And we are fast reaching 
that state in which other nations 
have found themselves. Autocracy 
may be born of the mob as well as 
of the individual, and in either case 
is a deadly menace to liberty and 
happiness. It was not until our re- 
formers began to function that we 
became what is known as a lawless 
nation. Prior to that time we ex- 
hibited decent respect for funda- 
mental statutes. We did not in- 
dulge in murder, arson or burglary 
to any vast extent. It was only af- 
ter the orgy of law-passing began 
that we started in on our orgy of 
law-breaking.” 


OW, just one more evidence of 

the critical reception given to 
the President’s words by conserva- 
tive Americans. The New York 
Evening Post carries the boast at 
the head of its editorial page, 
“Founded in 1801 by Alexander 
Hamilton,” together with an ex- 
planatory paragraph from its sa- 
lutatory of 128 years ago: “The de- 
sign of this paper is to diffuse 
among the people correct informa- 
tion/on all interesting subjects, to 
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inculcate just principles in religion, 
morals and politics, and to cultivate 
a taste for sound literature.” And 
this conservative journal says of the 
President’s speech: 

“Mr. Hoover preached with an 
earnestness and an eagerness lack- 
ing in his past speeches a doctrine 
of cold logic, a gospel of perfection- 
ism, ‘No individual has a right to 
determine what law shall be obeyed, 
and what law shall not be enforced. 
If a law is wrong, its rigid enforce- 
ment is the surest guarantee of its 
repeal.” Flawless logic, but far, far 
from actualities. As the President 
of the United States makes this plea 
for observance of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, there must come to 
every realist the memory that the 
Government is not enforcing either 
the Fourteenth or Fifteenth Amend- 
ment in the South. ... 

“We cannot believe that the 
President will be able to convince 
the country or reéstablish obedience 
to law until he visualizes the Prohi- 
bition problem in its true propor- 
tions.” 


HILE we are on this subject of 

respect for law, it may not be 
amiss to say a word about respect 
for lawmakers. All America has 
been reading of Senator Heflin and 
his attacks upon the Catholic re- 
ligion, apropos of the fact that some 
one (said by the New York Times 
to be as “painfully Protestant” as 
Heflin himself) threw a pop bottle 
at him while he was in the midst of 
an anti-Catholic tirade in Brockton, 
Massachusetts... The Senator occu- 
pied hour after hour of the valuable 
time of the “most august legislative 
body in the world” with drivel and 
bathos like the following, which I 
quote from the Congressional Record 
of April 29th. The reader will 
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please excuse the grammar and the 
incoherence. I give it verbatim: 

“A brave, fine ex-service man, 
with a splendid record overseas 
said, “The man whose wife stood up 
there and hollered at you, “Long 
live the Pope” and “We don’t need 
but one religion in the United 
States, and that is 


the Roman Catholic One of the 
religion” ’—he said, Men Who 
‘I did not like the Make the 
looks of her hus- Laws 


band standing there 

with both hands in his pockets?’ He 
said, ‘Did you notice that he had 
both hands in his pockets?’ I said, 
‘Yes.’ He said, ‘He never would 
have gotten one of them out. I 
would have attended to that.’ There 
you have it; and he would have, no 
doubt, and he ought to have, killed 
this man if he had tried to kill me. 
Why not? Would not a Protestant 
American have a right to defend 
himself when he was doing his duty 
as he saw it and doing what he had 
a right to do as an American citizen 
and Senator? I kept my eye on 
him; and this Army officer, a brave, 
upstanding American and a fine 
man and, like George Washington, 
was a master Mason, said, ‘He never 
would have drawn any pistol out on 
you, Senator.’ And he said, ‘This is 
the most outrageous thing I have 
ever witnessed. Is there not some 
way to get a public expression 
against such conduct and to repudi- 
ate this un-American act here in our 
country?’ ” 

Now I ask, must the Senate of the 
United States, assembled to deliber- 
ate and to act for the welfare of the 
nation, put up with twaddle like 
that, continued ad lib and ad nau- 
seam? And when an “honorable 
gentleman from Alabama,” or from 
any other state, is permitted to 














ramble on in that manner, does it 
add to the respect of the American 
people for their lawmakers? 

I say, “ramble on in that man- 
ner.” But Senator Heflin can be 
sillier than that. Hear this: “I 
wanted to bring that incident to 
your attention. I spoke in Bethle- 
hem in a magnificent school audi- 
torium. They had advertised the 
meeting. I went into this magnifi- 
cent hall. I said, “This is the most 
magnificent school auditorium I 
have ever seen.’ ‘Yes; we built it 
as a memorial to the boys who were 
killed in France.’ I said, ‘It is a 
magnificent memorial.’ ” 
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After the “magnificent” ass had 
used up the better part of two days 
in the Senate his colleagues rejected 
his request for a Senatorial rebuke 
to the “mob” in Brockton by a vote 
of 70 to 14. But he remains a mem- 
ber of the “august body,” and with 
his thirteen supporters is at liberty 
to keep alive the flame of bigotry. 
One of the collateral problems with 
which the President’s Committee 
for the Investigation of the Causes 
of Crime should deal is that of com- 
pelling the lawmakers to respect 
themselves, so that the people may 
respect them and the laws they 
make. 











Recent Events 


CENTENARY OF FAMOUS FRENCH 
REVIEW 


In spite of revolutions at home 
and wars abroad, the stanch Cath- 
olic monthly, Le Correspondant, has 
just celebrated with fitting religious 
ceremonies, a hundred years of 
service to Catholic thought not only 
in France, but in a large part of the 
civilized world. A Solemn Mass 
was celebrated in the Carmelite 
Church at the Catholic Institute by 
Archbishop Baudrillart, esteemed 
author and scholar, who is a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. Monsi- 
gnor Maglione, the Apostolic Nuncio 
to France, and Cardinal Dubois, 
Archbishop of Paris, together with a 
large number of Bishops and mem- 
bers of the French Academy and 
other notables, attended the Mass, 
at which the Right Rev. Eugéne 
Julien, Bishop of Arras, preached a 
sermon praising the work of the 
review which through all these 
years has remained faithful to the 
ideals of its founders. 

Le Correspondant came into ex- 
istence a hundred years ago as the 
expression of opinion of the Asso- 
ciation for the Defense of the Cath- 
olic Religion. Montalembert and 
Ozanam were contributors in its 
early years. THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
joins in the general chorus of con- 
gratulations. 





- 
—_— 


CARDINAL EHuRLE, S.J., NEw 
LIBRARIAN IN ROME 


Wir the death of Cardinal Gas- 
quet, the post of Librarian and Ar- 
chivist in the Vatican Library was 


left vacant. As was to be expected, 
Cardinal Ehrle, S.J., who for many 
years was Prefect of the Library, 
has been appointed by the Holy Fa- 
ther. Francis Ehrle was born 
eighty-two years ago in Germany. 
He joined the Society of Jesus and 
was compelled to flee to England 
with other Jesuit refugees in the 
seventies. He completed his studies 
there and was ordained at St. 
Beuno’s College, North Wales. For 
a short time he did parochial work 
in Liverpool. He was created a Car- 
dinal Deacon in 1922 by the present 
Pope who has entertained a deep 
personal friendship for him for 
many years. 





in 
_ 


Historic ENGLISH PLACES RETURN 
To CATHOLIC Hanps 


Two events of historic signifi- 
cance coincided with the centenary 
of Catholic Emancipation in Eng- 
land. On the day after the celebra- - 
tion of this happy event, as The 
Universe reports, Holy Mass was of- 
fered in a small temporary church 
for about eighty people in the town 
of Sandwich near the spot where St. 
Augustine landed in the seventh 
century to bring Christianity to 
Britain. There are three churches 
in the little town, all dating back to 
Saxon and Norman days, but now 
standing empty and little used. 

In Pentecost week the new Pri- 
ory of the Holy Ghost at Oxford 
was blessed and inclosed for the 
Dominicans of the English Prov- 
ince, who thus returned to the site 
of their first English foundation 
made in 1221. The first Oxford 
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Priory was in existence up to the 
time of the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries in the sixteenth century. 
The new building will accommodate 
all the Dominican theological stu- 
dents who, hereafter, will pass 
through Oxford. 


in 
— 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE LATERAN 
TREATY 


THE new Italian Parliament con- 
vened on April 20th, and King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel in his Speech from 
the Throne, naturally mentioned 
the settlement of the Roman Ques- 
tion, pointing out that it “had 
healed the uneasiness of the con- 
science of the people of Italy, and 
completely achieved the unity of our 
country both territorially and spir- 
itually.” He further indicated the 
legislative work to be accomplished 
during this session, made necessary 
by the Treaty and Concordat; name- 
ly, to provide for the civil effects of 
the religious ceremony of marriage; 
a law for the recognition of reli- 
gious associations and for the joint 
administration of church property; 
and finally, a guarantee of freedom 
for all admitted religious cults and 
sects. 

At the Council of Ministers held 
a few days before this opening of 
Parliament, these various provisions 
had been approved in advance, as 
well as the Bill for the formal exe- 
cution of the Treaty and the Con- 
cordat in all their parts; that they 
will successfully pass the all-Fas- 
cist Parliament is assured. 

Almost simultaneously with these 
events, an article by former Premier 
Vittorio Orlando, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, revealed the fact that 
negotiations had been carried on by 
him with representatives of the Vat- 
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ican ten years ago, at the time of the 
Paris Peace Conference. These ad- 
vances were largely the result of a 
suggestion by “an American prelate 
of Chicago,” who has been identi- 
fied as the Right Rev. Francis C. 
Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma, who 
was at that time Msgr. Kelley, 
President of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society. These negotia- 
tions bore no fruit at that time be- 
cause of Signor Orlando’s own loss 
of prestige, and the various in- 
trigues among nations that tried to 
use the Roman Question for their 
own ends. 

There were two important acts in 
the drama of the Treaty in the past 
month; one was the three-and-a- 
half hour speech of Premier Musso- 
lini before the Chamber of Deputies 
on May 13th. He defined the sit- 
uation in the following formula: 
“The State is sovereign in the Ital- 
ian Kingdom; the Catholic Church 
holds certain loyally and volunta- 
rily recognized privileges, and all 
other religions are freely admitted.” 
The Premier pointed out that the 
solution of the vexed question re- 
cently arrived at, was merely the 
logical result of certain historical, 
moral, and political conditions. 
He had continued on the road over 
which many had traveled before 
him up to a certain point. “Fas- 
cism arrived where others failed.” 

“Italy has a singular privilege,” 
said Mussolini, “of which we must 
all be proud. It is the only nation 
that is the seat of a universal reli- 
gion. This religion was born in 
Palestine, but became Catholic in 
Rome.” He paid tribute to our 
country by pointing to it as the only 
example of the truth of the famous 
formula of Cavour: “A free Church 
in a free State.” 

Two days later, as reported in the 
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New York Times for May 16th, Pope 
Pius XI. commented on some points 
in the Premier’s speech in an ad- 
dress which he delivered to the pu- 
pils of the Jesuit school Mondra- 
gone. He is reported to have spo- 
ken quite emphatically on the ques- 
tion of education. His Holiness 
said: “We cannot say that to per- 
form its duty in the field of educa- 
tion it is necessary, opportune or 
even advisable for the State to raise 
conquerors and to train youth for 
conquest. What one particular 
State does might be done by the 
whole world. If all States raised 
their youth to be conquerors, what 
would happen? Would the State in 
this way be contributing to general 
pacification? Unless what was 
meant was that youth should be 
trained for conquest of truth and 
virtue, in which case we are in per- 
fect agreement. 

“We never can agree, however, to 
anything that compresses, decreases 
or denies the rights which nature 
and God gave the families and the 
church in the field of education. 
On this point we will not say we 
are intractable, for intractability is 
not a virtue, but we are intransi- 
geant just as we could not help be- 
ing intransigeant if asked how 
much two and two make. Two and 
two make four. It is not our fault 
if they do not add to five or six or 
fifty.” 


ip 
> 





ADVANCE TOWARD PEACE IN 
MEXICO 


WHILE religious peace has not 
yet been achieved in the distracted 
country to the south of us, we have 
a statement published by the N. C. 
W. C. of an interview given in 
Washington by Archbishop Leopold 
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Ruiz y Flores, which clearly indi- 
cates that he thinks that peace is 
near. A statement by the Mexican 
President Portes Gil made public 
on May 8th, was the occasion for the 
comments of the Archbishop. 

“The words of President Gil,” 
said the Archbishop, “open the 
door for a renewal of the discus- 
sions which were broken off three 
years ago, and I see no reason why 
in the more favorable atmosphere 
of to-day, these discussions should 
not proceed in a conciliatory spirit 
and be successful.” 

“The religious controversy in 
Mexico,” he said, “involves more 
than a difference of opinion between 
our Government and the Catholic 
Bishops. It is a conflict between 
the convictions and aims of the op- 
posing parties into which the peo- 
ple of Mexico have been divided. It 
is not a controversy that can be set- 
tled unless the settlement reached 
has the whole-hearted and sincere 
support of all parties. It will take 
time to restore tranquillity where 
passions and sentiments have been 
so deeply aroused. The task is not 
an impossible one. The sincerity 
and goodwill which have of late be- 
come apparent, not only on the 
part of the leaders, but of impor- 
tant groups on both sides as well, 
justify the hope that, the causes of 
friction being removed, we may 
view the future with optimism.” 


<n 
— 





MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF THE Most 
Hoty TRINITY 


THE Rev. Thomas A. Judge, C.M., 
M.S.SS.T., began his priestly life as 
a missionary of the Vincentian Fa- 
thers in this country. About ten 
years ago he was sent to take charge 
of the missions in Alabama. He 
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found many regions in desperate 
spiritual need. He started St. Jo- 
seph’s School, Holy Trinity, Ala., 
which has now more than a hun- 
dred students preparing for the Mis- 
sionary Priesthood. He also founded 
the Missionary Sisters of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, a Community now 
numbering about 300, and devoting 
themselves in various centers for 
the preservation of the Faith among 
the careless and erring. 

The most recent enterprise of Fa- 
ther Judge has just received offi- 
cial approval by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious Affairs, 
namely, a new Community of men, 
priests and brothers, called the Mis- 
sionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity. The Rev. Joseph A. Tom- 
erlin, an associate of Father Judge, 
stated that the new community has 
been organized in the hope that it 
may be useful to the Church in her 
abandoned home missions, especial- 
ly in the South; they will work 
among the white and the colored. 
In the interests of preserving the 
Faith and also for the sake of culti- 
vating vocations for their own 
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ranks, they will undertake Boy 
Work in the larger Catholic centers. 


ip, 
dae 





CATHOLIC Press CONVENTION 


Tue Catholic Press Convention 
held its annual meeting last month 
in Cincinnati. Archbishop McNich- 
olas of that city and Bishop Mc- 
Devitt of Harrisburg, Pa., addressed 
the delegates. The Rev. Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., Editor of America, 
spoke on “The Layman’s Part in 
Catholic Activities,” and Mr. George 
N. Shuster, of The Commonweal, 
forecast “The Road Ahead.” Two 
general questions upon which there 
were papers and discussions were, 
“How Can We Develop Catholic 
Magazine Writers?” and “How Can 
We Develop Catholic Magazine 
Readers?” The paper on the first 
of these by Mr. Simon A. Baldus, 
managing editor of Extension Maga- 
zine, was a most stimulating con- 
tribution. Mr. Anthony J. Beck, 
Editor of The Michigan Catholic, 
was reélected President of the Asso- 
ciation. 




















Our Contributors 


THEODORE Maynarp (“The Mind 
of Spain”), now a member of the 
faculty of Georgetown University, 
gives us an article which is to serve 
as the introduction to his book De 
Soto, soon to be ready for publica- 
tion. It will be the thirteenth of his 
published works, which include sev- 
eral volumes of poems and two 
Catholic anthologies. 


Bete Cooper (“Sonnet: To Fran- 
cis Thompson”) is a Los Angeles 
poet whom we introduce to our 
readers for the first time. Her work 
has also appeared in the Canadian 
Magazine, Toronto. 


M. C. Motoney (“A Dose of Oil’), 
who, when we published her story 
“Winged Victory,” in 1924, under 
the pen name, Cicely Burke, de- 
scribed herself as a “busy business 
woman, with the urge to write,” 
now tells us that her business in 
Chicago “has been disposed of and 
a wee ranch, ‘Crageen,’ near Port- 
land, Oregon, has taken its place.” 
She has recently spent a year in 
study at Columbia University, and 
made an extensive tour of North 
America, returning home with a full 
notebook to satisfy her writing urge. 


Pierre Crasitzs (“Coptic Art 
and the Cairo Coptic Museum”), as 
our readers will remember, is the 
United States representative on the 
Cairo Mixed Tribunal. His last arti- 
cle, “Islam, Divorce and Deca- 
dence,” was reprinted in full in The 
Egyptian Gazette of Cairo. He 
writes for many of our best maga- 
zines, on various subjects: Egyptian 
art, education and social conditions; 


on world politics and on religious 
conditions in many countries. In 
the present paper he allows his Cop- 
tic friend, Marcus Simaika Pasna, 
to speak for him. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
Prattz) (“All Silk—Except the 
Stick”), poet and essayist, since 
her last contribution has been 
elected to membership in The Po- 
etry Society of America. She is 
co-author of Five Poets, just pub- 
lished, successful readings from 
her section of which have been giv- 
en before large poetry groups in 
New York and in the South. Her 
poems are appearing in an increas- 
ing number of magazines. 


JoHN Bunker (“The Great Re- 
fusal”) is an old contributor of 
ours, now living in Cincinnati, per- 
haps best known as a poet, but 
equally happy as essayist or liter- 
ary critic. He has written for The 
Commonweal, Scribner’s, The Book- 
man, The Nation, The Literary Di- 
gest, etc., and in 1919 published a 
volume of his poems, Shining Fields 
and Dark Towers. 


WILLIAM JoHN TUCKER (“Words- 
worth and the Critics”) is always a 
most welcome contributor. He is 
professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, an Irishman by 
birth, a graduate in arts of Dublin 
University, taking his doctorate in 
the Gregorian University, Rome. 
He has been at different times at- 
tached to Riverview College, Syd- 
ney, Australia, the Universities of 
California and Southern California, 
and the Catholic University. Dr. 
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Tucker returned in December from 
an extended trip to Europe. 


Epith M. ALMEDINGEN (“The 
Gentleman”), who has written so 
interestingly for us on Russian con- 
ditions, lived through the horrors 
of revolutionary days in that coun- 
try. She is a convert to the Faith, 
and now lives in London. Her 
work in fiction and in verse is gain- 
ing widespread recognition. 


MICHAEL J. LENNON (“Goya: The 
Man and His Work”) is a member 
of the Irish bar, and a graduate of 
the National University of Ireland. 
He took part and was wounded in 
the insurrection of Easter Week, 
1916, and was subsequently de- 
ported. During a year spent for no 
shown cause in Lincoln Gaol, he 
learned Spanish on a phonograph 
with the aid of an illustrated book- 
let. He retired from politics on the 
signing of the Treaty, and has since 
frequently visited Spain, gleaning 
from Spanish sources the material 
in his present article. Mr. Lennon 
has seen practically every Goya pic- 
ture in existence. He has been edi- 
tor and owner of Young Ireland, 
and is the author of many books in 
Gaelic, a language he speaks and 
writes fluently. He is Vice Presi- 
dent of the League of the Kingship 
of Christ (“An Rioghacht’ ), founded 
to spread the knowledge of Chris- 
tian principles in social matters, 
and to make them effective in mold- 
ing public institutions. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ARMEL O’Connor (“Le Jongleur 
de Dieu”), head of that truly Fran- 
ciscan household, Mary’s Meadow, 
Ludlow, Shropshire, is the author of 
many volumes of poetry and hagi- 
ography, as well as of musical 
works, vocal and instrumental. He 
and his gifted wife are both con- 
verts to the Faith. His work is al- 
ways a joy to our readers. 


Davip P. McAsTockKer, S.J. 
(“Some Impressions of Alaska’), a 
new contributor, was born in On- 
tario, Canada, entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1902, being ordained by 
Cardinal Gibbons in 1913. He has 
devoted much of his time to Indian 
work, especially at Sherman Insti- 
tute, Riverside, California, and has 
written on Indian problems for 
America and other magazines. He 
is the author of Once Upon a Time 
and My Ain Laddie, and collabo- 
rated with the late Mr. E. Pfeiffer in 
compiling the anthology Current 
Catholic Verse. Father McAstocker 
is at present Rector of Bellarmine 
College, Tacoma, Washington. 


MARTHA E. Byrnes (“Emily, 
Pu.D.”), whose story “Bed Rock” 
we published two years ago, lives in 
Pittsburgh and has perseveringly 
cultivated her literary talent in 
spite of ill health and domestic 
duties. She is both poet and essay- 
ist and has written for local and 
New York periodicals, amongst 
them The Forum. She hopes later 
to elaborate “Emily” into a book. 














Mew Books 


The Church and War. By Franziskus Stratmann, 0.P.—The Life of All Living. 
By Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D.—Cosmology. By J. A. McWilliams, S.J.—The 


Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891. 
By Aline Kilmer.—Christ the Builder. 
By Thomas Hardy.—Midsummer Night and 


Poems. 
Words in Various Moods and Metres. 


By Florence Emily Hardy.—Selected 
By Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin.—Winter 


Certain Other Tales in Verse. By John Masefield.—West-Running Brook. By Rob- 


ert Frost.—Cardinal Mercier. 


By Msgr. Laveille. 


Translated by Arthur Living- 


ston.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Church and War. By Franziskus 
Stratmann, O.P. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 

Father Stratmann’s book, an- 
nounced as “the first complete ex- 
amination of the Problem of Peace 
and War by a Catholic Theologian 
since 1914,” is a contribution to the 
settlement of one of the most seri- 
ous problems now confronting the 
civilized world. It grew out of a 
course of lectures given at the meet- 
ing of the Association of Catholic 
Scholars held at Heidelberg in Sep- 
tember, 1922, for the cultivation of 
a Catholic world viewpoint. The 
English version has been con- 
densed and amended. Not having 
seen the original, one is rather at a 
loss how to distribute responsibil- 
ity between author or translator for 
certain obvious defects of a literary 
nature. However, even though not 
a stylist, the writer is well informed, 
definite, impartial, practical and un- 
afraid. His pages deserve to be 
well pondered by men and nations. 

It is a curious fact that frequent- 
ly, and perhaps we may venture to 
say generally,. those who clamor 
most fiercely for war, those who con- 
spire against or at least by their 
trickery endanger the peace of na- 
tions, those who are strongest for 
relentless and savage methods of 
warfare, and loudest against peace 


without victory, are usually among 
the noncombatants. The average 
soldier is likely to be a good fellow, 
with a sense of decency and justice, 
respecting brave antagonists, prid- 
ing himself on playing the game. 
Left to his own instincts, unchecked 
by orders, uninflamed by lying 
propaganda, he is only too ready to 
fraternize with the man on the 
other side, to exchange news and 
tobacco, to declare stalemate and 
observe a sort of private truce. If 
the decision were left to the mil- 
lions who fought in the field be- 
tween 1914 and 1918, there would 
be no great danger of another war. 
There is therefore, more than 
mere wit in the suggestion that in 
future men who vote for war shall 
be delegated to take up arms and 
fight it out with those men on the 
other side who also are in favor of 
a conflict. Until this happy con- 
summation, however, the best we 
can do is to keep before the popular 
mind a real picture of what war ac- 
tually means. Propaganda directed 
to this purpose is well worth while, 
and it should continue until the 
real horror of actual warfare is so 
impressed upon the general con- 
sciousness as to remove another war 
beyond the range of possibility. 
Father Stratmann helps at least a 
little in this direction. Here is a 
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quotation which he has borrowed 
from an article by Hans Siemens. 


“Let us have the courage to face 
one of the numberless tales of hor- 
ror with human sympathy and 
Christian pity—‘A potato field cov- 
ered with barbed wire—on a fence 
hangs a man. He was shot and his 
foot is shattered. The bleeding 
bones stick out of his shoe. An- 
other splinter has disembowelled 
him and his entrails are hanging 
out: but he still lives. He had tried 
to get free of the wire and his hand 
is torn and bleeding; he is too weak 
even to shake off the flies which are 
settling on his wounds. One eye 
hangs out with flies upon it. He 
does not even faint and he cannot 
call out. One eye still moves and 
bubbles of blood are between his 
lips as he draws his breath. There 
he hangs alive, hour after hour, in 
the burning sun, whilst the maggots 
are crawling in his wounds.’ ” 


The author quotes also from Dr. 
Vito Kunz: 


“The next war will be conducted 
in silence—broken only by screams 
and groans of the burnt and the 
blinded. Past wars were conflicts 
between opposite artillery and engi- 
neers. The next will be unspeak- 
ably horrible, conducted by elderly 
gentlemen in eyeglasses who will sit 
in laboratories and pour out death 
over hills and valleys, armies and 
fleets and large helpless cities. Poi- 
son gas, which not only destroys the 
body, but unhinges the mind by 
fear of the unknown Miasma of 
floating deadly poison falling from 
the clouds like rain and spreading 
silently everywhere—that is the 
chemical war of the future. The 
human mind is incapable of realis- 
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ing the horror. Poison ships flying 
high in the sky will pour death and 
destruction on sleeping cities, for- 
tresses will crumble like paper toys; 
armies will be simply masses of tor- 
tured wrecks of humanity unable to 
move hand or foot.” 


Regarding poison gas, he says: 


“There has been an enormous de- 
velopment of poison gas since the 
war. It is estimated that twelve 
bombs of a certain American gas 
would kill every inhabitant in a 
town of the size of Chicago or Ber- 
lin. This gas is heavy and pene- 
trates into canals and springs and 
reservoirs so that all water would 
be poisoned. 

“Gas masks were a protection 
against the earlier kinds of poison 
gas, but later discoveries make 
them useless. 

“Dr. Kunz tells us that another 
war would be the death of Europe.” 


Father Stratmann sketches brief- 
ly the history of Pacifism outside 
the Church and within. He has no 
sympathy with extremists; he is 
against “modern, anarchical Paci- 
fism” and the false philosophy upon 
which it is based. Yet, in the best 
sense, he is a Pacifist. 


“Pacifism, seeing what culture 
and scientific development have al- 
ready done, believes that the work 
of political confederacy will go fur- 
ther, and endeavours to hasten it 
without disregarding the laws of or- 
ganic growth, not because men are 
wiser and better, but because the 
logic of facts and the mechanism of 
national interests—and perhaps al- 
so law immanent in the world—are 
stronger than the evil will of man- 
kind.” 
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The author formulates the clas- 
sical teaching on Peace and Justice 
of the great Doctors of the Church 
and shows that there is no practical 
possibility of fulfilling the condi- 
tions laid down by St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, as neces- 
sary prerequisites of a just war. 

Here they are: 


1. Gross injustice on the part of 
one, and only one, of the contract- 
ing parties. 

2. Gross formal moral guilt on 
one side—material wrong is not suf- 
ficient. 

3. Undoubted knowledge of this 
guilt. 

4. That war should only be de- 
clared when every means to prevent 
it have failed. 

5. Guilt and punishment must be 
proportionate. Punishment exceed- 
ing the measure of guilt is unjust 
and not to be allowed. 

6. Moral certainty that the side of 
justice will win. 

7. Right intention to further what 
is good by the war and to shun what 
is evil. 

8. War must be rightly con- 
ducted: restrained within the lim- 
its of justice and love. 

9. Avoidance of unnecessary up- 
heaval of countries not immediately 
concerned and of the Christian 
community. 

10. Declaration of war by lawful 
authorised authority exercised in 
the name of God. 


Chapter IV. deals honestly with 
the embarrassing question raised by 
the Crusades and affirms that it is 
difficult to justify them on Catholic 
principles. 


“What was the object of that 
mighty movement? The conquest 
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of the Holy Land for Christendom 
and the certainty of an open road 
to reach it. Was this a lawful ob- 
ject for war? Was nothing else 
involved—quite certainly nothing 
else? It is not permissible to gain 
a religious end, even the conver- 
sion of unbelievers or the gaining 
of religious property, by force of 
arms... 

“Standing as we do at a distance 
of many centuries from the Cru- 
sades, we can consider them dispas- 
sionately and whilst it is true that, 
theoretically, they were carried on 
under these two conditions (that 
war would certainly rectify the evil 
and that there were no other 
means], practically it is difficult to 
justify them. 

“It is really true that these wars, 
lasting for years, were the only 
means for attaining the desired 
end. That will certainly be doubted 
today, by Catholics as well as by 
others. This is Albert von Ruville’s* 
opinion, and he is a great historian 
of the Catholic Church. He denies 
that at the time of the Crusades, 
war against the Saracens was really 
necessary. The danger of their su- 
premacy was greatest in the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries. After 
that there was a strong Christian re- 
action, and by the beginning of the 
eleventh century the danger was 
practically over. It was then that 
the Crusades began, and they had 
much more the spirit cf Israel in its 
old kingly days than the spirit of 
their Divine Master... 

“Further, as to the right way of 
conducting war by not over-step- 
ping the limits of justice and love— 
or the inner and external behaviour 
towards the enemy: the Crusaders’ 
guilt in this respect was horrible. 
Even in the first Crusade, on the 

1Die Kreuzzuge, Bonn & Leipzig, 1920. 
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way to Palestine, when the ideals 
were still pure, the murdering of 
Jews and the conflagrations were 
hideous. When the Holy City was 
at last reached the Christian sword 
was lifted against everybody, even 
women and children, and the mur- 
der and plundering were endless. 
This was followed by going in pro- 
cession in deep devotion to the 
Tomb of the Redeemer. Ruville 
says: “We ask in horror how the 
two can be combined—blind, indis- 
criminate murder and the undoubt- 
edly real devotion and thanksgiving 
at the Holy Places. The explana- 
tion lies in the old Testament influ- 
ence on western Christendom. 
Latin Christianity considered itself 
almost the chosen people of God, 
who went to the Holy Land to free 
it from the heathen.’ ... 

“The Crusades are, therefore, a 
standing example of what this book 
is written to prove—that the actual 
justice of a war (which is its only 
condition) does not seem to be ar- 
rived at even when the objects ap- 
pear most undeniably in its favour. 
No wars in history since the Birth 
of Christ could seem more ideal as 
to object than the Crusades, and 
still even these wars were not really 
‘just’ according to the measure re- 
quired by the Gospel of Christ and 
the Theology of the Church.” 


Here then is a man with courage 
to publish his conclusions. Con- 
cerning the duty of the Church, he 
speaks with equal frankness. It is 
not a question if she can, but rather 
a plain obligation that she must do 
something. 


“Is the Church to stand by in si- 
lence? Must she not declare as 
loudly as she can that this whole- 
sale murder of non-combatants is 
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an unspeakable crime, that the 
making no distinction between sol- 
diers and civilians is a violation of 
the laws of war of all the ages. 

“The Church possesses immense 
moral means of power. She can use 
that power for this object as she 
used it against duelling. Again and 
again let us repeat the third and 
fourth conditions of a just war: 
that good may be furthered and evil 
avoided and the war be carried out 
within the limits of Justice and 
Charity. Even in these days the 
Interdict and Excommunication of 
Rome would be powerful, and other 
possibilities are here. No part of 
the world is outside the Church. 
She is everywhere. The centralisa- 
tion of the hierarchy with Rome be- 
comes ever firmer and more living. 
At a command from Rome, French 
and German Bishops would confer 
together, the whole world would 
keep a day dedicated to prayers and 
sermons for Peace, and at every 
Service these Prayers would ascend 
to Heaven. 

“It is, of course, quite right that 
the world’s, or the Church’s, Peace- 
making should develop itself and 
not be commanded from outside, 
but all the same, discipline and or- 
ganisation are not to be despised. 
The great objective to aim at is, the 
creation of an atmosphere—a Peace 
stream. Poor, blinded humanity 
must recover its sight and see that 


war is madness—a curse and a huge . 


crime. 

“When this is realised, then is 
time for Peace organisations and 
Peace literature.” 


It seems fairly difficult either to 
disregard the author’s thesis or to 
refute his arguments. The cause 
he labors for is vital to Christian 
civilization. One is forced to the 






































obvious conclusion that no one of 
us can be excused from grave re- 
sponsibility if we fail to give help 
to the movement against war. Asa 
rule, no doubt we succeed easily 
enough in distracting ourselves 
from such bothersome and appar- 
ently remote obligations as the duty 
of working for universal peace. 
But to distract ourselves will be 
made much more difficult by the 
reading of this book. 

Few of us will be ready to deny 
the very temperate conclusions with 
which Dr. Stratmann closes his 
treatise: 


“First, let us be sure to keep the 
real aim of the Peace movement be- 
fore our eyes. Secondly, the duty 
of fighting evil for the sake of good 
must not depend on whether the ob- 
ject will be completely attained or 
not. Thirdly, systematic work for 
Peace must, without any possible 
doubt, have great and important re- 
sults.” 


The Life of All Living. By Rev. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Ph.D. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.75. 

Dr. Sheen of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington is blessed with 
the happy faculty of being able to 
present the sublime mysteries of the 
Christian Gospel in a style at once 
clear cut and attractive, and in a 
language the modern age under- 
stands. He is equally at home in 
the technical chair of the philoso- 
pher and in the popular pulpit. In 
his former volumes, God and Intelli- 
gence and Religion without God, he 
ably defended the Catholic idea of 
God, while proving the utter bank- 
ruptcy of modern atheistic thought. 
In this book he assumes the doc- 
trines of divine, supernatural reve- 
lation, and shows that they are not 
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contrary to reason or destructive of 
nature, but eminently suited to a 
scientific temper of mind. 

With St. Thomas’s Contra Gentes 
as his inspiration, and the Church’s 
constant tradition as his guide, Dr. 
Sheen develops logically as well as 
poetically the analogy between the 
natural and the supernatural life. 
Man’s characteristic immanent ac- 
tivity, i. e., his capacity for knowl- 
edge and love, for thinking and 
willing, points to an Original, Per- 
fect Life, after which it is fashioned. 
The revealed word of God tells us 
that this divine life is a Blessed 
Trinity of Three Divine Persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the 
Life of all living. As the sunlight 
passing through a prism is broken 
up into the seven colors of the spec- 
trum, so God’s nature is broken up 
for our intelligence in the threefold 
diffusion of Divine Life: Creation, 
which reveals God’s existence and 
attributes; the Incarnation, which 
reveals His inmost nature; and the 
Church, His Mystical Body, which 
reveals the Life of the Incarnate 
Son of God. 

Baptism is not an arbitrary rit- 
ual, but a law of supernatural life, 
which effects our incorporation into 
the life of Christ. Sin is not an ar- 
bitrary tag stuck on to our actions 
by the Church, but the loss of a 
higher life, and the domination of 
the lower life. Heaven is not a 
mere token of our victory, as a sil- 
ver loving cup is awarded to the 
winner of a race; nor is hell related 
to an evil life as a spanking to an 
act of disobedience; they are the 
natural and inseparable results of 
acts good and bad in the supernat- 
ural order. Souls go to hell, because 
they refuse to love. Heaven means 
the satisfaction of the deep-rooted 
yearning of the human heart for life 
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and truth and love. “If the posses- 
sion of life thrills and exalts us; if 
the conquest or discovery of new 
truth lifts us up to heights of intel- 
lectual joy; if the human heart in 
its noblest reaches and purest af- 
fections has the power to cast us 
into an ecstasy of delight, then 
what must be the Great Heart of 
Hearts. . . . If the spark is so bright, 
what must be the Flame.” 
B. L. C. 


Cosmology. A Text for Colleges. 
By J. A. McWilliams, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
It is essential for the Philosophy 

of Nature to remain in close touch 

with the science of the day since its 
very purpose is to give a rational 
interpretation of the data of expe- 
rience. Of the present text it may 
be said that it takes due cognizance 
of the latest developments of ex- 
perimental science and harmonizes 
them with the traditional theories 
of Scholasticism. It shows that the 
confusion prevailing at present 
with regard to cosmological prob- 
lems is owing to the transference of 
scientific concepts to the realm of 
metaphysics, without subjecting 
them to the process of abstraction 
which such transference requires. 

In making this clear the author 

proves that the foundations of 

Scholastic cosmology have nowise 

been undermined by modern re- 

search. This becomes particularly 
manifest in his treatment of the 

Einstein theory which at first blush 

appears to be utterly subversive of 

all our traditional ideas, but which 
when rightly understood and seen 
in its intrinsic limitations, can be 
made to fit in well with the philoso- 
phy of the past. 

Father McWilliams is somewhat 
of a pioneer in this field, a fact that 
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readily accounts for whatever short- 
comings his book may have. Scho- 
lastic cosmology has few exponents 
at the present that would command 
much respect; it is in a rather back- 
ward state. The author has done 
much to modernize it and bring it 
abreast of the times. For this ac- 
complishment he deserves a gener- 
ous measure of praise and the grati- 
tude of all who have become more 
or less bewildered by the exagger- 
ated claims of modern science. In 
fact, it might have been desirable if 
the author had given more atten- 
tion to the question of the limita- 
tion of science and brought home 
the point that it is not concerned 
with ultimate realities but only 
with more or less probable approxi- 
mations. From the scientists them- 
selves comes abundant testimony 
that they do not regard their con- 
clusions as final and absolute, nor 
as substantial enough to form the 
basis of a world view. Gradually 
they will fully understand the re- 
stricted sphere of their jurisdiction 
and cease to storm the heavens. 
The line between science and cos- 
mology should be sharply drawn. 
All in all, however, Father McWil- 
liams’s book is an outstanding 
achievement of great merit. 
Cc. B. 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 
1840-1891. By Florence Emily 
Hardy. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $5.00. 

Lovers of Hardy’s books will en- 
joy to the full this volume by his 
widow, a biographical record col- 
lected with rare discrimination 
from the novelist’s diaries, note- 
books and letters; for it throws 
light on many incidents in his writ- 
ings, identifying scenes and local- 
ities made immortal by his genius, 
































and even revealing the source of 
Hardy’s inclination towards the 
genealogically obsolete or declining 
strains in family history. Mfrs. 
Hardy writes of the origins of his 
family, “The Dorset Hardys were 
traditionally said to descend in par- 
ticular from a Clement le Hardy, 
Baily of Jersey, whose son John set- 
tled thereabouts in the fifteenth 
century, having probably landed at 
Wareham then a port. They had 
all the characteristics of an old 
family of spent social energies, that 
were revealed even in the Thomas 
Hardy of this memoir (as in his fa- 
ther and grandfather), who never 
cared to take advantage of the 
many worldly opportunities that 
his popularity and esteem as an au- 
thor afforded him. “Readers of 
Tess will remember that the entire 
tragedy turns on these ‘spent so- 
cial energies’” of a once powerful 
and important family. 

Very interesting and delightful is 
Mrs. Hardy’s account of the musi- 
cal gifts of the Hardy family, the 
record assisted quaintly by a draw- 
ing of the West Gallery—the choir 
gallery—of Stinsford Church with 
the positions of the performers, 
Thomas Hardy the First, a master 
of the violoncello, and his two sons, 
expert violinists, who for many 
years not only thus assisted the 
Sunday services, but at Christmas- 
time, because of their skill, played 
the carols after the old custom in 
front of all the houses of the parish 
sometimes not finishing until morn- 
ing. An incident cf this musical 
history—so inextricably bound up 
with old rural England—is re- 
corded in Under the Greenwood 
Tree and finds many other echoes 
in Hardy’s novels—such as the 
marvelous story in Tess by the fid- 
dler who, penned in a field by a 
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bull, plays the Nativity Hymn al- 
though it is not Christmas time. 
The bull getting down on its knees 
affords the musician his opportu- 
nity to escape. Mrs. Hardy brings 
her most readable biography down 
to the publication of Tess in book- 
form, an important milestone in 
Hardy’s life, as through this novel 
he became known to many who 
were not familiar with The Mayor 
of Casterbridge and The Return of 
the Native. A. MCC. 8. 


Selected Poems. By Aline Kilmer. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $1.50. 

In this interesting selection from 
Mrs. Kilmer’s poetry it is impos- 
sible not to notice first the apparent 
contrast between the earlier verses 
and the more recent, and then the 
persistent poetic integrity of her 
work. Life would seem to have 
brought the poet two gifts, chiefly— 
amusement and anguish. And both 
she has countered with irony: the 
playful, delicious irony of the ever- 
fragrant “Experience”— 


“Deborah danced, when she was 


two 
As butterflies and daffodils do—” 


reaching over as a bridge to the dis- 
enchanted but still dauntless irony 
of such a really tragic poem as 
“Against the Wall.” 

It is not too much to claim that 
nearly all of the favorites from 
Aline Kilmer’s preceding volumes 
have been gathered here. We have 
the poignancy of “Things” and “I 
Shall Not Be Afraid,” such delecta- 
ble child poems as “Justice” and 
“Candles that Burn,” the challenge 
of “The Gift” and the fine affirma- 
tion of “Sanctuary.” And most of 
us, after all, must be content with 
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the bouquet rather than the garden 
“for keeps”! What with the enor- 
mous amount of admirable verse 
getting itself written these days— 
and the obvious impossibility for 
most readers of limited purse and 
limited book-shelf to keep up with 
it all—this is one of the books with 
definitely delightful reasons for ex- 
istence. 

But one wonders why we have 
not long ago been given that se- 
lected edition of Joyce Kilmer’s own 
poems which, if well made, would 
easily become a classic in the homes 
and schools of our country! Kk. B. 


Christ the Builder. Conferences and 
Readings for Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. By the late Very 
Rev. Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin. With 
Preface by the Right Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.00. 

Those who have loved and prof- 
ited by the spiritual eloquence of 
Msgr. Kirlin will be grateful to 
have these final fragments of his 
work gathered up, that nothing be 
lost. And indeed, in these confer- 
ences written largely during the 
last year of his life—one of them, 
“Christ the Giver of Gifts,” written 
during the very last night before his 
fatal illness in the November of 
1926—there are many things too 
fine and too fervent to lose. 

Once again the priest is pouring 
out the riches of his heart and soul, 
his memory, intellect and will, be- 
fore the Eucharistic God. Once 
again his reader is inspired to a like 
giving of his or her own lesser gifts. 
“Christ the Builder,” “The Hidden 
Christ,” “The Risen Christ,” “The 
Service of Christ,” “Christ the 
King,” “Christ the Conqueror,” with 
an exquisitely tender little medita- 
tion upon “Our Lady’s Birthday”— 
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these are some of the subjects of 
the present volume — issued, of 
course, with no touch of its author’s 
choice or revision, from papers con- 
tributed to Emmanuel for his fel- 
low-members of the Priests’ Eucha- 
ristic League. There is material in 
them—for those who will come 
close enough to the fire to feel and 
to use its warmth—that might well 
make a larger Eucharistic League of 
our whole Catholic world. K. B. 






Winter Words in Various Moods and 
Metres. By Thomas Hardy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Midsummer Night and Certain Other 
Tales in Verse. By John Mase- 
field. Same publisher and price. 

West-Running Brook. By Robert 
Frost. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50. 

Here are three books of verse by 
men of established reputation. In 
the case of Hardy it is his last work. 
The contents repeat the note of 
irony with which his prose and his 
verse have made us familiar, but 
there is an unaccustomed pathos, 
too, even where the theme of death 
is treated with the old fatalietic de- 
fiance, a pathos springing from the 
fact that the winter of his life was 
to the last a winter of discontent. 
Many of the poems deal with those 
folk tragedies which in the old bal- 
lads and in Hardy’s prose have a 
kind of majesty, but there is noth- 
ing majestic about his verse. At 
least one of the poems is blasphe- 
mous; many of them are pagan, 
with the wilful paganism of one 
who has known Christ; a few, no- 
tably “Christmastide,” “The Lodg- 
ing House Fuchsias,” “Concerning 
His Old Home,” “Lying Awake,” 
and “Silences,” are genuine poetry. 
But all Hardy’s verse lacks lyric 
rapture. 























In Midsummer Night Masefield 
has gone back to the Arthurian 
mine which he worked for Tristan 
and Isolt, with better success, for 
Masefield really can write spirited 
ballads. Some of those contained 
in this book are based on less famil- 
iar versions of the old episodes. 
While it has continuity, the book 
does not pretend to completeness. 
The language shows a curious min- 
gling of the archaic with the collo- 
quial. The best of the tales are 
“The Birth of Arthur” and “The 
Fight on the Wall,” both of which 
display Masefield’s gift for linking 
stanza to stanza with memorable 
and happy phrasing, as in 


“To hear no more sand-raddled 
Severn 
Pass out to sea in song.” 


West-Running Brook is stamped 
with that New England asceticism 
which has so little of the mystical 
about it. It offers as frugal fare, a 
sparse kind of beauty, rain-washed 
and wind-swept,— swept but not 
garnished. The poems are not the 
offspring of emotion but of thought, 
the ruminative thought of a man 
who works while he thinks or who 
smokes a pipe while he trudges 
through the woods, pondering as he 
goes, to distinguish them from the 
results of Wordsworth’s profounder 


musings. B. M. K. 
Cardinal Mercier. By Msgr. A. 
Laveille. Translated by Arthur 


Livingston. New York: The Cen- 

tury Co. $2.50. 

The enthusiastic admiration for 
the great Cardinal of Malines felt by 
all classes in America throughout 
the World War and voiced during 
his brief visit here in the autumn of 
1919, will find justification and in- 
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crease through this eloquent trib- 
ute to his memory. The public at 
large knew him as a patriot, and 
will thrill with joy at reading the 
details of his high-spirited resist- 
ance to the invasion of Belgium. 

Few, however, know that Car- 
dinal Mercier’s courage in civic af- 
fairs had been foreshadowed by his 
determination in carrying out his 
educational program. Professor of 
philosophy in the preparatory semi- 
nary at Malines at the age of twen- 
ty-six, he introduced the despised 
Thomistic philosophy into Belgium 
in 1877, and when three years later, 
Leo XIII. requested the Belgian 
bishops to establish a chair of Tho- 
mistic philosophy at Louvain, Mer- 
cier was chosen in 1882 to fill it. 
The opposition which he later en- 
dured makes sad reading. Only 
deep conviction, fervent prayer, 
and unwearied patience enabled 
him and his few supporters to en- 
dure the storm of criticism, mis- 
representation, and open insults 
which followed. Only wide study, 
even of such branches as chemistry, 
physics, mathematics and neurol- 
ogy could have given to his lectures 
and to the Institute of Philosophy 
that accuracy and breadth of schol- 
arship, that grasp of modern sci- 
ence which even non-Catholic uni- 
versities have always recognized as 
characteristic of Louvain. 

This courage, as has been hinted, 
had its source in a deep spirituality. 
His Retreats, his Inner Life, and his 
pastoral letters reveal the heart of a 
father and the high ideals of the 
saint. The introduction of the 
process of his beatification was but 
the logical outcome of the popular 
conviction of his saintliness. 

To Mr. Livingston we are in- 
debted for the translation of this 
fascinating biography, yet he would 
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have pleased us more had his Eng- 
lish copied less strictly the French 
original. Catholics do not speak of 
“taking” Communion (p. 21), the 
“Congregation of the Holy Virgin” 
(p. 15), the “Salutation of the Holy 
Sacrament” (pp. 149, 171). Nor do 
we say of a candidate for the priest- 
hood, “in order to receive holy unc- 
tion, he had,” etc. (p. 36). There 
would really seem to be, as Mr. 
Musser said, “a Catholic language” 
which translators ought to learn. 
F. P. L 


Shorter Notices.—The understand- 
ing of myths and folklore as reli- 
gious symbols is a comparatively re- 
cent phenomenon, the older inter- 
pretation leaning towards the ex- 
planation of “false gods,” or a false 
dawn preceding the Christian civili- 
zation. With this attitude was usu- 
ally mingled an amused curiosity as 
of adults viewing the antics of chil- 
dren or listening to their childish 
interpretation of natural facts. 
President William Sherwood Fox— 
he is head of the University of 
Western Ontario—is too profound 
a scholar for condescensions to- 
wards the religious spirit of antiq- 
uity, and he makes this very clear 
in the preface to his book, Greek 
and Roman Mythology (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $2.50), which 
opens with his declaration that “the 
purpose which has guided me 
throughout the preparation of this 
book has been to present and inter- 
pret a number of the typical myths 
of Greece and Rome as vehicles of 
religious thought; that is to say, in 
the discharge of their original func- 
tion.” He includes with religion of 
course “the beliefs and practises of 
magic,” very happily embodying 
them as “the Cain of the family of 
spiritual activities”—a Cain we fear 
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still wandering quite freely among 
us. As the potter was among the 
first of historians the volume is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated 
with vase-painting and with photo- 
graphs of the works of that other 
important historian, the sculptor, 
Used either for a textbook or for 
personal enjoyment this mythology 
should prove equally valuable and 
profitable. 

“G. K.” holds a position such 
that it is very difficult for a book re- 
viewer to know what to say in no- 
ticing a new volume of essays by 
him. Since, however, something 
most be said, it may be permissible 
to remark that in Generally Speak- 
ing (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50) we find Mr. Chesterton at his 
best. One quality seems to strike 
the reader with particular force in 
these essays—that refreshing clear- 
ness which acts like a tonic on 
minds jaded with the mistiness and 
irresponsible juggling with catch- 
words which passes for “thought” 
in so much contemporary writing. 
Chesterton and cant will not enter 
into alliance and when there is a 
test of skill it is our author who 
leaves the battlefield victorious. It 
is dangerous to start quoting from 
Mr. Chesterton’s writings, for the 
temptation to go on beyond the lim- 
its imposed by those who edit book 
review columns is a strong one. 
However, apropos of shibboleths in 
place of thought, the following sen- 
tence sums up the present state of 
things: “What is wrong with the 
curious cultural atmosphere around 
us is that it abounds, not in trains 
of thought, but in tags of language.” 
Perhaps the essay entitled “On Elec- 
tric Houses” is the most typically 
Chestertonian in the book. 

No Catholic need waste time upon 
The Paganism in our Christianity 
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by Arthur Weigall (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50). It is 
written by an English layman, with 
a sympathetic eye on the Church of 
England and its twin in the United 
States. Retaining a belief in the 
historicity of Jesus, Mr. Weigall 
would throw overboard “much of 
the generally accepted Christian 
doctrine” as being “derived from 
pagan sources” and as being really 
“the last stronghold of the old 
heathen gods.” It would be idle to 
enumerate the doctrines which he 
scornfully rejects or the insulting 
blasphemies which he propounds. 
If the Church of England admits 
such an unbeliever to its member- 
ship, it may as easily admit any 
pagan, and give up any claim to be 
called Christian. 

We have read with the greatest 
interest Father John F. McCor- 
mick’s carefully planned textbook 
of the principles of Scholastic Meta- 
physics (Chicago: Loyola Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00). It is admirably 
adapted to the students of our col- 
leges by one who knows their needs 
well from many years of teaching 
experience. With Aristotle and St. 
Thomas as guides, he sets forth in 
good readable English the abstruse 
truths of cosmology and ontology, 
criticizing ably the many false views 
of the moderns. The volume starts 
with the idea of being-in-general, 
and then explains the meaning of 
essence and existence, of possibility 
and actuality, substance and acci- 
dent, quantity, space, time, quality, 
habit, relation, causality, the nature 
and origin of life, the simplicity, 
spirituality and immortality of the 
soul, etc. The thesis form of the 
Latin manuals has been wisely set 
aside, the student being asked to 
formulate his own theses from the 
matter presented in the text and its 
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many cross references. These ref- 
erences to modern writers form the 
most valuable section of the book. 
All the well-known names are cited 
frequently: De Wulf, Mercier, Cof- 
fey, Rickaby, O’Neil, Perrier, Win- 
dle, Naldi, Rother, Turner, Olgiati, 
Zybura, Ryan, etc. 

The Classics; their History and 
Present Status in Education, edited 
by F. M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.00), is a symposium consisting 
of papers by experienced Francis- 
can teachers read at the 1928 Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference. The 
various essays cover a wide field in 
connection with classical education 
—the history of classical education 
in the Catholic Church, the training 
of classical teachers, college re- 
quirements in this country, meth- 
ods and textbooks, the question of 
the study of Greek. The volume 
concludes with a very valuable 
bibliography for the study of the 
classics, a feature which makes it 
a very desirable addition to the li- 
brary of any teacher of Latin or 
Greek, for the list is a large one 
adequately divided into twenty-two 
sections and giving all necessary de- 
tails as to size, publisher and price 
of each book mentioned. 

In Priests and Long Life (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
$2.00), Dr. James J. Walsh tells us 
that the average age of priests in 
the United States at death is slight- 
ly over fifty-eight years. Twenty- 
five years ago the longevity of physi- 
cians equaled that of priests, but by 
careful attention to the factors of 
hygiene the average life of physi- 
cians has been increased by four 
years. This little book is written to 
enable priests who follow its sug- 
gestions to lengthen their lives by a 
possible seven years. Dr. Walsh’s 
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rules are few and simple: Take reg- 
ular exercise daily; insist on plenty 
of air both inside and outside the 
house; exercise ordinary care with 
regard to eating, and drink plenty 
of water; above all watch your 
weight so as to keep it at an average 
suitable to your height; take ample 
but not too much rest at the proper 
time; avoid medicines unless under 
a doctor’s orders; do not fall a vic- 
tim to medical fads. He concludes, 
with a twinkle in his eye: “Any- 
thing I have said with regard to 
health will only serve to keep good 
priests out of heaven for a while. 
That will enable them to gain more 
merit, and make heaven more worth 
while when they get there.” 

The famous Manual of Moral 
Theology, compiled by Jean Pierre 
Gury, S.J., in the year 1850 and ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a seven- 
teenth edition before its author’s 
death, has reappeared in so many 
editions, revisions and translations 
as to be numbered among the most 
famous and most popular textbooks 
in the world. Annotated by A. Bal- 
lerini in 1866, and later adapted to 
the use of American students first 
by Aloysius Sabetti and then by 
Timothy Barrett, the book has now 
become a portly volume of some 
1,300 pages. This present thirty- 
second edition (New York and Cin- 
cinnati: Frederick Pustet Co. 
$6.00),—the sixth since the publi- 
cation of the new Code,—possesses 
an unusual and very practical fea- 
ture, in the form of an Elenchus 
Canonum. This consists of a list of 
all the Canons, from 1 to 2,410, to- 
gether with a reference to the page 
upon which each Canon is dis- 
cussed. The book has thus become 
even more indispensable than be- 
fore to every clerical library. 
Living Forever, by Josephine Van 
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Dyke Brownson (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.), is a simple study of 
the Seven Sacraments, prepared by 
way of supplementary reading to 
the Catechism. A summary at the 
head of each chapter and a list of 
questions at the end, enable the 
teacher easily to put the book to 
practical use. The style is clear, 
Should not the phrase on page 272 
be “Matrimonial Court” rather than 
“Matrimonial Bureau”? The illus- 
trations by Anna Pell Woollett, 
R.S.C.J., are exceptional in style and 
subject. We hope to see this artist’s 
work in other volumes. 

We are rather surfeited these 
days with stories of peasants and 
their farms, but lo! the mine still 
seems workable, as a new author, 
Joseph Freeman, in Joseph and His 
Brethren (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50) follows in the footsteps 
of Hardy, Powys, Hamsun, and Co. 
The blurb for a wonder accurately 
states that “the farm is really the 
protagonist of the novel,” Benjamin 
Geaiter and his five stalwart sons 
being merely its dumb slaves and 
pagan worshipers. Back to the land 
may be a needed cry in England to- 
day with its great army of unem- 
ployed, and its great failure in the 
coal industry. But certainly this 
awful picture of farm slavery is not 
calculated to win men back to the 
land. Every character in the book 
—man or woman—is an out and 
out pagan, dominated merely by 
sentiment, immorality and _ irreli- 
gion. Death is the only thing that 
ever brings them to Church, and se- 
duction with or without marriage 
does not worry them in the least. 
The book is well written indeed, but 
if these be true types of the Suffolk 
farmer, we can but blame the Ref- 
ormation for depriving these stupid, 
illiterate, unmoral pagans of the 


























only thing that made life worth liv- 
ing, their faith. Most of us would 
find living amongst them a veritable 
hell. 

The King’s Coil, by Condé Pallen 
(New York: Manhattanville Press. 
$2.00), is a delight from the first 
page to the last. It tells of a twen- 
tieth century king who finds royalty 
a bondage, and does his utmost to 
escape “the coil” of unreality and 
formality that wraps him round. 
He thinks to marry a commoner, 
but the lady of his choice happens 
to be a King’s daughter, so the Re- 
public he dreams of remains but a 
dream. The declining liberty of 
some modern republics also has its 
influence, and of course dictator- 
ship has become a fashion since the 
Great War for democracy has been 
fought. There is nothing Catholic 
about the story save its Catholic 
spirit of decency, honesty and truth, 
for we did not know until the last 
page that the kingdom of Baklavia 
was a Catholic kingdom. 

By the King’s Command, by Mary 
Brabson Littleton (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.00), is the love 
story of Ferdinand de Soto and 
Ysabel de Bobadilla. Sixteenth cen- 
tury Spain is the setting for two- 
thirds of the tale, the New World 
for the rest. Famous historical 
characters walk its pages: Cortes, 
Las Casas, Ponce de Leén, Francis 
Borgia. There are romantic Moor- 
ish legends, a sermon by St. Igna- 
tius and a conference by St. Teresa 
interspersed among grim towers, se- 
cret passages, trapdoors, stainless 
heroes and base villains. The situ- 
ations are poorly contrived and an 
air of unreality pervades the book. 
The characters just will not come to 
life. They are players in fancy 
costume declaiming long, stilted 
speeches. 
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Foreign Publications.—An authen- 
tic Golden Legend is presented in La 
Vraie Légende Dorée, relations de 
Martyre, translated with an intro- 
duction and notes by Paul Mon- 
ceaux (Paris: Payot. 20/fr.), which 
will replace the now discredited 
compilation of Jacques de Voragine 
—but lately appraised by an unsen- 
timental critic as “une légende de 
plomb.” Instead of apocryphal nar- 
ratives disfigured by gross errors, 
M. Monceaux offers a collection of 
original documents from primitive 
Christianity, of significant content 
and of artistic form. In a generous 
and critical introduction he defines 
the ancient literature of martyrol- 
ogy, traces the growth of the cult of 
martyrs and its aberrations into 
idolatry and fetichism, discusses the 
origin of the calendar of saints, and 
discriminates between the Passions 
—the narratives of eyewitnesses or 
contemporaries—and the Acts, or 
the authentic reports of the trials 
and the tortures. It is interesting 
to follow the author’s exposition of 
the transformation of the cult of 
martyrs into the cult of saints. One 
divines here as in related devotions 
and pious practices, that the laic 
consciousness played the dominant 
réle, sometimes constraining the ec- 
clesiastical authorities to follow its 
lead. The texts forming this collec- 
tion disclose considerable variety. 
The well-known Letter concerning 
the martyrs of Lyons occupies the 
place of honor, thus disrupting the 
strict chronological order, while cer- 
tain rather curious passions recent- 
ly discovered and edited by the Bol- 
landists, bring the volume to a close. 
The Latin texts have been trans- 
lated into vivid and dramatic 
French. Notices giving the neces- 
sary bibliographical and historical 
information precede each document. 




















There are several more volumes 
in the worthwhile Bibliothéque 
Catholique des Sciences Religieuses, 
being published by Bloud et Gay at 
10 fr. for each volume: La Sainteté 
Catholique is a sort of extensive 
commentary on the opinion voiced 
by men like M. Guglielmo Ferrero 
who wrote “Saints are becoming 
more and more rare. We like to 
read about them just because they 
are no longer to be found alive.” 
Pére Raoul Plus, S.J., the author, 
sides rather with the man who 
wrote, “Some people say that there 
are no saints any more. I find them 
wherever I go.” He begins with a 
brief sketch of the means offered by 
the Catholic Church for attaining 
holiness, namely the sublime ideal, 
definite rules, consistent doctrine 
and practical helps; and goes on to 
indicate a great number of persons 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies who have been conspicuous 
for holiness. For the most part, he 
gives hardly more than a name, to- 
gether with a few striking details, 
supplying no references, since these 
are not called for by the character 
of the present work. However, an 
index of names would increase the 
value of the book.—Les fins Der- 
niéres by A. Michel, already known 
for his contributions to the Dic- 
tionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
and the Revue Apologétique, is a 
summary of lectures given by the 
author in 1926 in the Theological 
School of the University of Lille. 
It quotes the official teaching of the 
Catholic Church on the after-life, 
and also the result of theological 
speculation on the same subject, 
discussing from the Thomistic point 
of view death, particular judgment, 
hell, purgatory, heaven, resurrec- 
tion, limbo. An adequate bibliog- 
raphy is appended.—In La Papauté, 
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by F. Mourret, we have a study of 
the papacy in its relation to the city 
of Rome from the earliest days to 
recent times, then of the function 
of the papacy in the Church from 
the Apostolic to the present age, and 
finally of the civilizing influence of 
the papacy on the ancient, medieval 
and modern world. The author de- 
votes several pages to the period 
since the Great War, and brings the 
book up to that famous day of Feb- 
ruary in the present year when the 
representatives of the Vatican at 
the Quirinal signed the pact of rec- 
onciliation.—The ten chapters of La 
Morale Familiale, by Pierre Méline, 
a well-written volume, treat of the 
sacrament of marriage, divorce, 
birth control, the laws of the 
Church, the duties of parents, the 
duties of children, the rights of the 
State, the comparative merits of vir- 
ginity and marriage, etc. 

A French Dominican, Pére Bara- 
gnon, has had the novel idea of bas- 
ing an entire retreat for priests 
upon the crucifix, Le Crucifiz 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 12 fr.). 
Thus, the eyes of Christ crucified 
form his text for a conference on 
the examination of conscience; the 
lips of Christ, for his conferences 
on the priest’s prayer, teaching, and 
silence; the ears of Christ, on the 
hearing of confessions and the reci- 
tation of the Divine Office. The 
eighteen conferences, dramatic, ten- 
der, Scriptural, make excellent spir- 
itual reading for a devout, interior 
priest—We would recommend for 
a like purpose, La Montée du Sacer- 
doce from the same publisher (12 
fr.), in which Msgr. Gouraud, the 
Bishop of Vannes, presents the ideal 
of a priestly vocation and its work- 
ing out both before and after ordi- 
nation. Twenty years of experience 
are condensed into this stirring ap- 




















to French pastors to recruit 
more candidates for this holy office, 
and to inspire in them by word and 
example the virtues which the 
priesthood implies. 

In the sixteen brief chapters of 
La Vie Chrétienne Primitive (Paris: 
Les Editions Rieder. 16fr. 50), 
Dom Leclercq gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of Christianity in the first three 
centuries. He describes the social 
and religious life of the early Chris- 
tians, their conflicts with both Jew 
and pagan, their zeal for martyr- 
dom, their very active apostolate, 
their doctrines, laws and worship, 
their art and literature, their rule of 
faith, their prayers and worship, 
their philosophy, their asceticism, 
their churches and catacombs, their 
apologists, etc. The book is valu- 
able chiefly for its sixty plates, 
copies of the catacomb frescoes and 
well-known inscriptions such as the 
epitaph of Abercius of Hierapolis, 
of Pectorius of Autun, and the like. 

The R. P. Ehrhard in Le Saint Sac- 
rifice de la Messe (Avignon: Aubanel 
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Fréres. 12fr.) has gathered to- 
gether in clear style and good order 
a considerable amount of matter on 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. One 
cannot, however, say much for his 
theological discernment. For him 
destruction is of the essence of sac- 
rifice, so that he is led to declare an- 
nihilation its most perfect form. In 
this he effects his own reductio ad 
absurdum. Treating of the rite of 
celebration, he denies the pious im- 
agination nothing. He sees all that 
charmed the medieval fancy and 
then some. In no way does he seem 
to be touched by the vast deal of 
good work done upon his chosen 
subject during the past two dec- 
ades. He is cognizant of the writ- 
ings of De la Taille and others, but 
it can hardly be thought that he has 
given them sufficient attention to 
appreciate the worth of their con- 
tributions to the elucidation of the 
great theme which he himself has 
discussed fully enough and yet in a 
manner that leaves much to be de- 
sired. 
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